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Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, one of America’s 
most popular resort 
lakes, where scores of 
Evinrudes are in use. 














An All Day Cruise 
for 50 Cents! 


HINK of motor boating 40 or 50 miles at a cost of only half a dollar 

T for “gas” and oil! <A breezy, ten-hour trip over the water with no 

tiring oar work to spoil the sport. That’s what it means to have an 
Evinrude clamped to your rowboat or canoe. 


What a trusty pal an Evinrude is! Put it in your car or take it on the 
train with you—when you get to the water rent a boat and attach it. 
Then you'll have the fun of motor boating without the expense. 











Let this husky little mqtor do the “rowing” next time you go fish- 
ing or duck hunting. There’s no outdoor equipment that gives you 
half so much fun and service for so little money. Costs only $10 
a year when you divide its price by its life. 


The Evinrude is the world’s standard power plant for 
watercraft, gradually developed and perfected by a great organization 
through a period of years. Its dependable, vibrationless power is known 
wherever navigable water flows. 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer to 
show you the Evinrude. Or send for catalog 


Evinrude Motor Company 


495 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Two Horse-Power 


Automatic Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Its motif is entirely correct. 
justifiable killing. 


goats and smaller game were secured. 





STEWART & KIDD FAMOUS OUTDOOR BOOKS---JUST READY 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


BY J. A. McGUIRE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


This fine narrative of achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse of every red-blooded man and boy. 
The chase difficult, the country wild and rugged in the extreme, the hunt pursued with no un- 


It describes a hunting country on the White River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore beaten paths of 
the big game hunter going to the Far North. It tells of the results of a successful trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen 
for the purpose of collecting specimens for the Colorado Museum of Natural History, on which moose, white sheep, caribou, 


The narrative glistens with epigrams on glaciers, descriptions of dangerous 





IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J.A. 
MCGUIRE 
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scenery of the Arctic country. 


Cover Jacket, Net $3.00. 


and daring feats of stream riding, describing in an unusual way the matchless 
Of great assistance to the prospective game hunter 
visitor to that clime is the advice that the author imparts on proper clothing, guns 
and ammunition for such a trip. THE OUTLOOK—“The book will give joy to 
everyone who likes spirited accounts of hunting life in the North.” 


Large 12-mo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored 





By COL. A. J. MacNAB, JR., U.S.A. 


The science and art of shooting the 
Rifle and Revolver is described and il- 
lustrated in a clear and comprehensive 
style that makes progress accurate and 
complete. 


The subjects of Aiming, Position, 
Vision and Trigger-pull are all treated 
in a manner both interesting and in- 
structive. The chapter on Revolver 
Shooting describes in detail how to 
shoot the new Smith & Wesson .45- 
caliber Revolver, which uses the .45- 
caliber Automatic Cartridge, and is the 














last word in Revolvers. 





-Here is OUTDOOR LIFE’S Great Special Offer 


With each of the first fifty copies purchased of In the Alaska- Yukon 
Gamelands we will give absolutely free a copy of 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 


With a Chapter on Revolver Shooting—Unabridged Edition 


ORDER FORM 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Book Dept. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me via.. iaiinniscanatagia 
Saco acai dea cies ts es ces In the Alaska-Yukon 
Gamelands, “also ty FREE copy of Individual 
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WILD GRIZZLY IN NORTHWESTERN WYOMING. 
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ISSION OF FREDERICK K. VREELAND 


Bob, Grizzly of the Thorofare 


A description of the incidents leading up to his demise, by his captor, a 
predatory animal hunter of the Biological Survey 


AM sending in a few facts concerning 
the grizzly killed by me at Bridger Lake, 


tober 25, 1917. I had first seen his track, 


r a track that I firmly believe to have been 


while I was en route to Bridger Lake, 
the trail leading between Mountain Creek 


! the Lake, in the Yellowstone River Val- 
within the boundaries of the National 


examined the track carefully, and was 
y much surprised at its size. I realized 


n that nothing but a grizzly of unusual 


could have made such a track. At this 
e he seemed to be traveling up the trail 
ard Bridger Lake, turning out of the trail 
every place where a camp had been re- 
tly made, to dig up all the buried cans, 
nose about for possible tid-bits of food, 
the prescribed Yellowstone Park manner. 
le continued to follow the trail on up to 
re it crosses the Thorofare Creek, when 
turned up that stream. I went on, and 
iped at Bridger Lake, trapping out some 


Donald i. Stevenson 


of the large deer-killing coyotes of that re- 
gion, and at intervals seeing the big grizzly’s 
track, or hearing a tale of woe from hunting 
parties about a monster grizzly that had a 
habit of coming into camp at night and 
carrying away elk meat under the very noses 
of the hunters. The bear seemed to be 
gifted with an uncanny intelligence. He 
knew when a camp was deserted, and would 
make raids in broad daylight on any camp 
left even for a few hours unguarded. 

After one of his raids the camp looked as 
tho a cyclone had struck it, as he seemed to 
take delight in destroying and breaking up 
whatever he could not eat or carry off, and 
such things as camp stoves, tents and bed- 
ding were his especial delight. The bedding 
he tore up and scattered or rubbed in the 
ashes of the camp fire. He would walk into 


tents and out thru the corners, tearing them 
down flat, and would then reach down thru 
the canvas to be sure he wasn’t missing any 
hams or smoked meat that the tent might 
conceal. Stoves were smashed flat, turned 
inside out, and then cuffed out of the way, 
possibly because the rattle annoyéd~ him. 
Beans, flour and other eatables were mixed 
into a dough and strewn over the ground; 
cans of goods were broken into and the 
contents tasted. If the cans contained fruit, 
it would all be sucked out. 

After such a visitation the angry hunters 
would vow vengeance and hunt for him, but 
he always disappeared as mysteriously as he 
came, and was rarely seen. Several hunting 
parties, after getting their allowance of elk, 
would stay a week or ten days longer to hunt 
the big bear. Often an elk carcass was put 
out and watched carefully, but he always 
knew how to keep out of sight. After some 
weeks of hearing reports like this, I began 
to get interested in the bear myself, but 
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made no attempt to go after him, as there 
was always someone “just about to get him,” 
and any interference on my part would have 
been resented. 

Finally the bear came to W. A. Howell’s 
camp one night, within a half mile of where 
I was camped, and carried off a quantity of 
elk meat. The horse wrangler, called “Irish,” 
and a lady cook, Miss Maude Mason, were 
all the persons at camp at the time. The 
bear was here so bold as to come and rub 
on the tent ropes, and seemed to be in no 
humor to be fooled with. The horse wrangler 
fired two shots at him in the darkness, but 
missed him. The bear came back three or 
four times, and only departed after he had 
had his fill of meat. The next day “Irish” 
came over to my camp and told me about it. 
He said Miss Mason was very much fright- 
ened, and suggested that I come over and 
help him to keep the bear out of camp, or 
kill it if possible. 

At this time Inspector Clemons of the Bio- 
logical Survey was with me, so we went over 
and stood guard all night, but no bear 
showed up. No doubt he had had his fill of 
elk meat the night before, and was safely 
sleeping it off in the shadow of some wind- 
fall far up the mountain side. Mr. Howell 
returned the next day and took up the hunt, 
but the bear was not heard of for a few 
days, until he tore up Y. N. P. Scout Little’s 
cabin on Thorofare Creek in the Park, and 
ate up his entire stock of supplies. This 
satisfied Old Bob for a few days more, and 
when he next appeared, it was on Falcon 
Creek, where he ate most of an elk that had 
been killed the day before, only part of the 
meat of which had been packed into camp. 

Mr. Howell and Mr. Kindig watched this 
place for some time, and saw him once for 
just a second. I saw his trail leading from 
the bait to the Park Line, and at first glance 
it looked like a large drag trail. The bear 
had dragged what was left of the meat down 
into the Park, where he could eat at his 
leisure. Mr. Howell said he had the meat 
hung up 12 feet high, and tied with a half- 
inch manila rope, and that the bear had 
hooked a paw over the prize and snapped 
the rope as if it had been a shoestring. 

A few days later another hunting party 
left a quantity of elk meat at their camp, as 
they were too heavily packed to carry it 
away with them then, but intended to re- 
turn for it later. I agreed to watch it as 


~. ity 
ee 
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carefully as I could. I visited the place in 
the morning on October 24th, and nothing 
had been disturbed, but at 4 o'clock that 
afternoon Assistant State Game Warden 
Rousseau found the meat scattered and torn 
up. The next day Mr. Rousseau went over to 


SHSESSSERRAREESESSESSESESESRSESSSREESESESES 


The editor of Outdoor Life trailed Old Bob 
in Wyoming in the spring of 1913, in the com- 
pany of Lawrence Nordquist and Joe Jones, 
guides. Altho he failed to connect with the old 
bear on that trip, he was fortunate in killing 
another large grizzly. The following extract is 
taken from the August (1913) number of Out- 
door Life, describing the trip: 

“The bear we are trailing is surely Old Bob. 
We feel assured of this after talking with Phil 
Hardifer, who has known of and trailed him for 
eight years. John Goff also had an experience 
once in running him with his dogs. MHardifer 
has ‘jumped’ him twice, but each time it re- 
quired a month of hard trailing before he was 
able to do so. Last year he followed him al- 
most day and night for weeks. Judging by the 
depth of the tracks, which sank into the ground 
almost as deep as our 1,000 and 1,100-pound 
horses, he must weigh 1,000 pounds. 

“The following morning we awoke to find it 
alternately snowing and raining, after having 
snowed all night. We decided, inasmuch as the 
grizzly’s track led away from the Horse Creek 
camp and toward Big Creek, to go on to Big 
Creek that day and hunt from there. We 
reached Big Creek at 3 o’clock, and soon there- 
after Hardifer came in to tell us that two days 
before Old Bob came thru a mile above his 
place, going toward Trout Creek. Hardifer had 
a bait set for him up Big Creek, and in going 
across country the bear had approached to 
within 50 yards of the trap (which was baited 
with half a horse), and then had turned off at 
a tangent and made toward Trout Creek, twelve 
miles east. 

“It seems that last spring this same bear had 
gone thru here over the same route as that 
traversed this year, at which time Hardifer had 


a trap set and baited with a horse. The bear 
then sprung the trap, ate the horse and laid 
down a few hundred yards away. About that 


time a couple of hunters with a pack of dogs 
came up on the old fellow, and altho they gave 
him a hard chase, he eluded them. When he 
sprung the traps (there were two of them—one 
on each side of the horse) he picked them up 
and threw each of the big Newhouse traps 
twenty-five feet away. He also threw away the 
big timber guards built around the bait and 
_—. as easily as if they had been kindling 
wood.” 
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look at the meat at daybreak, and found 
that the bear had been there during the 
night, but was gone as usual. 

About 8:30 a.m. Inspector Clemons and I 
took up the trail at this point, which was on 
the south shore of Bridger Lake. We found 
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that the bear had swam across the lake, both 
in coming to the meat and in going away, 
The lake is about 100 yards wide at his 
point, and was partly frozen over. The only 
reason I could give for this unusual action 
was that he would be less likely to be seen 
in coming this way, as there was dense 
brush and timber leading up to the lake 
shore directly opposite the camp where the 
meat was located. We took up the trail and 
followed it around the north shore of the 
lake in an easterly direction. I followed the 
trail, and Mr. Clemons scouted along to one 
side in the hope of getting a shot at the bear 
when we jumped him. I felt sure that the 
bear would go no great distance after so 
big a feed. 

I jumped the bear from under some logs 
among a dense stand of young pine. I could 
only see the dim outline of the animal as 
he ran, and fired twice at him, but the pine 
forest was so dense as to turn the bullets. 
About this time a hard blizzard came up. 
I followed the trail made by the bear at a 
fast pace, as I knew he would not stop 
traveling for some time. It was at this time 
that Mr. Clemons, in circling to get ahead 
of the bear, got so far to one side that when 
he did strike my trail it was so snowed under 
as to be useless to try to follow. I chased 
the bear about four hours before I came up 
to him, the second and last time. He went 
up on Hawk’s Rest Mountain quite a dis- 
tance, then slid down into the valley of the 
Thorofare and made a very crooked trail, 
taking in all of the brush piles and windfalls 
en route. I couldn’t see that I had jumped 
him after the first time. 

About 3 p.m. he went into a windfall of 
logs and young pine, and after looking about 
a bit, prepared a bed for himself under an 
overhanging log by digging out a hole in 
the ground about six feet long by four wide 
and a foot or so deep. It was here that | 
came onto him. As soon as I saw his 
crooked trail I became very cautious and 
was on the alert for him. Soon I heard a 
low grumbling and growling. I naturally 
thought he was up and running, so I made 
a run around the worst of the thicket, ex- 
pecting to see him run out, but he never 
moved, and I found myself within a few feet 
of him. He let out a series of snorts or 
grunts much like a domestic hog when sur- 
prised, and emphasized his displeasure by 
snapping his teeth. I moved a trifle to one 
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side and saw him dimly thru the dense 
rowth about twenty paces away. I could 


g 
also see that he was much larger than I ex- 
pected to find him, and did not care to take 

random shot at him with my small .25 


QO & 


ijiber rifle. 

Ve watched one another for the better 
part of a minute (it seemed five to me), 
during which time I carefully opened the 
rife and blew down the barrel to clear out 
snow that might have lodged there, 
never taking my eye off old Bob. I shut the 
ride with a click, as I thought it might stir 
him to move to a point where I could get a 
clearer view, and so be sure to hit him. 
After some interval he walked directly 
toward me without making any noise, and 
at last came into a small opening. I fired 
juickly, hitting him between the eyes, and 
he fell like a log. I fired another shot into 
the back of his neck, as I was too close to 
take any chances. I paced the distance off, 
and found it was just thirteen paces from 
where I stood to where he fell. 

Why he acted so differently from all other 
times I am not prepared to state. That he 
knew there was a human being after him 
there was no doubt, but he certainly had no 
intention of leaving that log pile. Why he 
walked towards me I do not know. It may 
have been a slow advance to terminate in a 
rush, or it may simply have been to get a 
better view of me, later to beat a retreat. 
Note the fact that at no time did he rise on 
his hind legs, bear fashion, to get a better 
view. 

| had no camera with me at the time, but 
could not have used one if I had, as snow 
was eddying about me, and semi-darkness 
had set in under the trees in the thick tim- 
ber. After taking the principal measure- 
ments on some strings | had with me, I 
skinned the bear and took the remains of 
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three bullets which had been fired into him 
some years ago and had lodged directly un- 
der the skin: All were of the soft-nose, high- 
power type such as hunters use, and there 
were other holes in his body. I believe that 
there were about six bullets in his body, 
collected at various times. 

As to the weight of this bear, I don’t like 
even to make an estimate, as a bear is a very 
hard animal to estimate the weight of. How- 
ever, comparing his weight with that of the 
average pack pony, he could not have 
weighed less than 800 pounds. The fat on 
his loins was five inches thick, and covered 
the entire body from the center of the shoul- 
ders back. I cut slabs of pure fat off that 
measured 12 inches wide, 24 inches long, and 
that were not less than four inches thick at 
any point. All those who helped me load the 
skin on a pack horse estimated that the skin 
could not have weighed less than 125 pounds, 
and with the skull made a load for a pack 
horse over the rough trails. This was the 
green hide. 

The habits of Bob, as I have related them, 
seem to indicate that he was a Park bear, 
and I believe he was for a great part of the 
time, but his range extended well down on 
the South Fork of the Shoshone River many 
miles from the Park boundary. I doubt if 
he ever visited the hotels, as he seemed to 
fear man too much for that, and anyway I 
do not believe such a visitor would have 
been tolerated there. All the old hunters of 
this region claim to have been acquainted 
with him for years, and all agree that the 
Thorofare Creek seemed to mark the center 
of his range, and that he was to be found 
there for the past five years, at least during 
the fall months. 

Some were even on speaking terms with 
him, and called him Bob. Why “Bob,” I 
don’t know. The thrilling exploits of Bob 
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as related by some of these hunters would 
fill a book, and I am afraid that poor old 
Bob would have had to be in two or three 
different places at once to have accomplished 
all that was laid to his door. All agreed on 
one point, however, and that was-his thiev- 
ing and meat-eating propensities. 

Wherever he ranged he left a trail of 
wrecked camps and threats of vengeance 
from the campers. That he killed many 
weak elk in spring and early summer there 
is no doubt, and if he ranged as far as some 
claimed he did, he added a few yearlings 
and two-year-olds to the lost column of the 
stockmen. : 

I followed him about at every opportunity, 
and never found where he had stopped to 
dig a single root or look for pinyon nuts. 
I believe that he depended on the plentiful 
bounty afforded him by the great rush of 
hunters to this region every fall, and dis- 
dained to look for such poor food as afforded 
other bears a plentiful repast. That Bob 
was an unusual specimen of his kind there 
is no doubt. 

When Lewis and Clark first found the 
grizzly, in 1805, on the banks of the Missouri 
River, in what is now Eastern Montana, 
bears as big as Bob were no doubt common, 
and ran to even larger sizes, but the day of 
the grizzly is past. His range is restricted 
to a cold, barren country, where the food 


-supply is limited, as compared with the 


range of his ancestors. Like so many other 
wild animals, he cannot live where there is 
civilization, as he is branded as an outlaw, 
and every man’s hand is against him. 

Monarch of all animals in the country he 
inhabits, he fears none, yet man in a few 
more decades will have completed the work 
of destruction of these magnificent animals, 
and the grizzly will be but a memory, except 
for a few specimens in our museums. 


In the Shadow of the Cassiars 


A 76-year-old sportsman and his son traverse the interesting trails of the 
Cassiar Mountains, British Columbia, obtaining splendid specimens 
of grizzly bear, moose, sheep, caribou and goats 


N the fall of 1920 my father, James H. 

Hoover (then 76 years old), and I en- 
gaged in a very interesting big game hunt 
the Cassiar District of British Columbia. 
We left Brownsville, Pa., August 10, 1920, 
Pittsburg; left Pittsburg on same day on 
: night express for Chicago; thence from 
icago via St. Paul, Calgary to Vancouver. 
ving Vancouver we went up the Pacific 
ist about 700 miles to Wrangell, Alaska. 
is trip up the Pacific Coast was made on 

government boat “Princess Mary,” a 
y fine floating craft. Along the coast 
th of Vancouver you will see but very 
le good timber, but what it loses in tim- 
it makes up in fishing. From 200 miles 
th of Vancouver is one continuous line 
fishing equipment. Wrangell is a small 
rthern town, and had good stores of all 
sses. From this point the hunters and 
ple up the Stikine River are supplied 
h eatables and outfitting. In Wrangell 
met an American government inspector, 
. Bronson, whom we found to be one fine 
ow, always ready to accommodate the 
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hunter. On leaving Wrangell we went up 
the Stikine River 174 miles—one trip I never 
will forget. It was made in a gas boat that 
draws about 10 inches of water, 14 feet wide 
and 25 feet long, and requires three and a 
half days for the trip up the stream and 
eight hours for the return trip. This boat 
is owned by Capt. S. C. Barrington and Ted 
Sterling, who know their business, and also 
know how to feed their passengers. 

In traveling up the Stikine River you go 
thru the Rocky Mountains and pass back 
on Canadian soil. Here on this boundary 
line you will meet a Canadian government 
inspector. He treats the hunters fine. From 
this post up the Stikine River to the mouth 
of the Scud River you travel thru one of 
the greatest bear countries in the Northwest. 
Here you will see the grizzly and brown 
bears. This inspector can tell you all about 
this kind of hunting, as he has killed numer- 
ous bears. On the Scud River in April is 


the place and time to get grizzlies, as they 
come out to feed on grass and sprouts where 
snowslides have occurred during the winter, 
and it affords a very fine place for hunting 
them. 

Now you have gone thru the canyons of 
the Rocky Mountains or Coast Range and 
you are traveling due north. Shortly you 
will see the Rocky Mountain goat feeding 
on the sides of the mountain. Our finest 
sight was to see fifteen of these goats in one 
feeding place. You will also see countless 
ducks, geese and eagles while going thru 
this territory. On our trip coming down the 
Stikine River we saw three bears as they 
came to the water to feed on fish. 

Our next point of arrival is Telegraph 
Creek, British Columbia, an old Indian town 
of about fifteen Americans, thirty Indians, 
and two stores. At this town the govern- 
ment employs a teacher for a public school, 
where the Americans and Indians attend the 
same school. We were met here by our out- 
fitter, J. Frank Callbreath, whom we found 


to be a well-posted and accommodating man. 
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We arrived here August 29th, and left on 
the pack train the next day, August 30th. 
This outfit consisted of three riding horses 
and eight pack horses to carry our eatables 
and wearing apparel. Our chief guide was 
Billy Fan, his assistant being his brother, 
Tom Dunson. We also had a horse wrangler, 
Scotty, and one cook. We were the last 
party going into the mountains, and, of 
course, we had no pick of the pack horses, 
but received a new bunch of horses, and of 
all the rough characters in the horse line 
these were past masters. 

The tote road to Nahlin was 101 miles. 
The pass was over the old Dawson Trail for 
gold seekers, and required nine days to make 
the trip. This road is a very good one, with 
very few swamps to pass over, as the gov- 
ernment keeps it in fair condition. Our 
first night out we had what our guides 
termed their first frost, but I would call it 
a very heavy freeze, as a pan of water was 
frozen solid during the night. On our travel 
along this road we saw but little game, ex- 
cept fish, geese and ducks until we got in 
seventy-five miles, and then we passed thru 


a very good moose country. Ducks and 
geese are too plentiful to be counted. On 


this road we only passed over two ranges, 
and then we found it cool. The temperature 
during the middle of the day for two hours 
was 80 degrees, but during the night it was 
very comfortable under heavy blankets. 
During August there is at least seventeen 
hours daylight. On this travel we saw high 
mountains along our line that were continu- 
ally covered with snow and glaciers. 

Now we have reached Nahlin, and here 
we met two government telegraph operators, 
George Ball and Griff Thomas. They stay 
the year at this point together, and their best 
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friends are four fine pack dogs. These men 
kill their own wild meat, and can tell you 
some great game stories. The government 
supplies them with eatables, which is car- 
ried to this point on pack horses. Here at 
Nahlin we left all of our provisions, except 
our wants for a ten-day goat and sheep hunt, 
for as soon as this hunt was over we re- 
turned again to take another direction for 
moose and caribou. On leaving Nahlin we 
went west thirty miles to the sheep and goat 
hunting ground, and of all the rough climb- 
ing for pack horses this is one bad road. In 
some places if a horse made a mis-step he 
would be gone forever. This is a very good 
country to hunt, as one can secure the Stone 
sheep, the Fanning sheep, as well as the 
goat, all on the same ranges. Of all the 
game I have ever killed, these sheep are 
what I consider the toughest animal to kill. 
At one time I saw six Stone sheep, three 
Fanning sheep and two goats, all within 
1,000 feet of each other. Goats are very 
plentiful and easy to get, for all you have 
to do is to go above him and you can easily 
make your way down to shooting range, for 
he is very stupid and never looks up. This 
is also the way to hunt the mountain sheep, 
but he is more alert and very hard to get 
into shooting range. After we bagged our 
sheep and goats we dropped back to Nahlin 
and then went north to the moose country. 
This sheep country just hunted is near the 
line of Alaska and British Columbia. From 
Nahlin we traveled due north, passing thru 
the moose section to get into the caribou 
country, which is fifty miles from Nahlin. 
This is a three-day hard trip. We passed 
over some treacherous swamps, and it was 
nothing uncommon to see our men unpack- 
ing a horse to get him out of a mud hole. 
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These mud holes are very hard to detect with 
the eye, and you are generally into one be- 
fore it is noticeable. The horses are natur- 
ally weak and are unable to get thru these 
places with a pack of 150 pounds. 

On our arrival at the caribou ground we 
found them very plentiful and the rutting 
season just starting, which was September 
18th, our first day’s hunt for caribou. This 
caribou hunt lasted two and a half days, 
and during that time we saw 358 caribou 
(securing four very fine trophies), and saw 
at least fifteen other heads that anyone would 
be proud of. There is no greater caribou 
country in North America than these 
grounds, which any old hunter will verify. 
This caribou ground is a high plateau, a! 
least thirty miles long by ten wide, and wit! 
an unaided eye you can detect animals 
traveling three miles away. These ground 
are, between the timber line and the snow 
line, and you want to be heavily clothed, 
for as a general rule you have a strong, col’ 
wind and at times a skift of snow during 
this hunt, and the atmosphere will be to 
freezing point. Down in the timber line 
is very comfortable during the day, and wh 
you have snow above the timber line y 
may expect rain below it. 

After our caribou hunt we traveled ba 
one day to the moose ground, or camp. 
father had been successful in getting his t 
caribou and moose in two days, but it 
quired two and a half days to secure ry 
allowance in caribou. During our moe 
back to the moose camp I got my moose t -¢ 
day we were moving. During our mo 
hunt we saw thirty-five moose, and on < 
occasion I saw seven moose feeding on ' 
side of the mountain near the timber li 
This is a very good country for moose. ‘ @ 
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di. all of our hunting on horses, and when 
we sighted a good head we left our horses 
and all the extra clothing so we could go 
careful and fast. As a general rule game is 
feeding and traveling at the same time, and 
you must travel to overtake or cut it off. 

lhe last two days we spent at this moose 
camp it rained hard and then it turned to 
snow, and we had at least four inches of 
snow on top of this heavy rain, which made 
our coming out of the mountains to Nahlin 
very bad. It was nothing uncommon to see 
three and four horses down in a swamp at 
the same time. 

A bear is liable to be found in any loca- 
tion,sbut the best place to get him is when 
he is feeding on a dead sheep, caribou or 
moose killed by a former hunter. You often 
get them while they are digging out ground 
hogs, and as a general rule these animals 
are found near timber line. The foxes and 
rabbits are practically a thing of the past 
in this country. On these grounds you will 
find ptarmigan and chickens, so called by 
the Indians, very plentiful and tame, but 
these are seldom shot, only by the hunters 
traveling from one camp to the other, as 
they never care to shoot and scare away 
other game. I would advise a hunter to 
arrive at Telegraph Creek not later than 
August 15th, for you want at least forty-five 
days from the day you leave Telegraph Creek 
until you return. You should be out of the 
mountains by October lst, as this is one 
rough, cold and rainy place after October 1st. 
I find the Indian guides can’t be pushed into 
hard work like the Eastern Canadian hunt- 
ers, and it is for that reason you should have 
plenty of time. My father, James H. Hoover, 
celebrated his 76th birthday by killing as 
fine a head of caribou as has ever come out 
of the mountains, being a very heavy and 
long head. I would advise hunters to take 
an extra gun, for remember you are out of 
reach of guns and ammunition, and you are 
liable to break a gun any day. I had the 
misfortune of losing the rear sights on my 
.256 Newton. 

I prefer the .30 Newton or the .280 Ross. 
Kither gun will kill any game in North 
America. These guns produce a shock that 
would put any animal out of its senses if 
the ball strikes any portion near the heart. 
As a general rule you have long shots to 
make on caribou hunting, as this is an open 
country and your shots will range from 300 
feet to 1,000 feet. My best head was killed 
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LIST OF ARTICLES TAKEN ON TRIP 

1—.30 Newton gun with 150 rounds of ammu- 
nition. 

1—.256 Newton gun with 150 rounds of ammu- 
nition. 

1—.280 Ross gun with 150 rounds of ammuni- 


tion. 

1—Woods Manufacturing Co. Arctic sleeping 
robe, 90x90. 

1—Wool automobile blanket. 

1—Sx10x4 canvas wall tent. 

1—14x10x24 wood stove. 

1—Duffel bag, 20x36, duck canvas. 

2—Pair 8 power Paul Weiss Alpine Binoculars. 

1—A No. 122 M Eastman folding kodak with 
100 films, size 3%4x6. 

1—Pair knit gloves (finger). 

1—Pair leather finger gloves, lined. 

1—Toboggan cap. 

1—Soft rim hat. 

1—Extra heavy brown wool suit, used mostly 
for traveling and hunting goats and sheep. 

1—Corduroy suit, double breasted coat and vest 
with leather-lined coat, used mostly in hunt- 
ing caribou, and on cold days. 

1—Heavy woollen double-breasted mackinaw. 

3—Pair heavy woollen underclothes. 

G—Pair heavy woollen socks. 

1—Raincoat that comes down over the knees 
when riding a horse. 

1—Pair light-weight shoes. 

1—Pair four buckle arctics, to be used over 
light-weight shoes. 

1—Extra heavy gum-soled tennis shoes used in 
hunting sheep and goats. 

1—Pair extra short-top shoes. 

1—Medicine kit—3 boxes Vicks salve, 3 porous 
plasters, 1 box mustard, 1 box maline salve, 
cotton, tape, Peroxide, pills, 2 bottles Sloan’s 
Linement. 

1—Handy box—safety pins assorted, common 
pins, 3 ft. rule, mirror, drinking cup, 1 yard 
canton flannel, 2 wiping rods, 1 bottle 3-in-1 
oil, 1 bottle coal oil, six boxes safety 
matches, 2 hunting knives, 1 small pocket 
knife, 1 hank sash cord, 4 towels, 4 cakes 
soap, 1 vest pocket flashlight. Don’t forget 
to supply yourself at home with three times 
the amount of tobacco you are thinking of 
using, 2 dozen chocolate bars, 1 pound as- 
sorted nails, 6, 8, 10 and 20 penny, 1 ball 
broom cord, thread, needles, and buttons. 
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at a distance of 1,125 feet. Caribou will 
travel in groups from two to thirty, and later 
in the season you will find them in greater 
numbers. 

This country is full of lakes 1 acre to 500 
in size, and you will find these on high 
plateaus as well as on lower ground. They 
are fed by high ranges covered with snow 
the year around. On these snow-capped 
mountains you will never find game. There 
are no deer in this country, and the caribou 
and moose each year are moving farther to 
the north and west. The country that we 
hunted in was hunted by five sportsmen, and 
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I only came in contact with one of these 
parties. No other parties were in this coun- 
try. There is no danger of getting lost, as 
the woods are not thick like they are in 
Eastern Canada, and you have ranges to 
guide yourself, whereas in Eastern Canada 
the greater portion of it all looks alike. The 
only trouble you will have on these hunting 
grounds is the going in and coming out, and 
this is no trouble except a long, tiresome 
trip. The trail from Telegraph Creek to 
Nahlin is over the old Dawson gold seekers’ 
road, and numerous abandoned outfits can 
be seen along this road, forming landmarks 
showing where they have been discarded and 
the parties turned back. Nahlin is consid- 
ered the coldest part of Northwestern 
Canada. 

On our return trip we came back to Van- 
couver the same road as we went over, and 
from Vancouver we traveled to St. Paul via 
Seattle over the Great Northern, and from 
St. Paul to Chicago over the C., B. & Q.; 
from Chicago to Uniontown was made over 


the P. R. R. 


Game killed during the hunt: 

2 Moose 

4 Caribou 

4 Stone sheep 

2 Fanning sheep 

5 Grizzly bears 

2 Cassiar mountain eagles 

2 Red foxes. 

Left Uniontown, Pa., August 16, 1919. 

Returned to Uniontown, Pa., Oct. 14, 1919. 

48 days traveling to, from and on hunting 

grounds. 
2% days rain and snow—unfit to hunt. 
7% days actual hunting. 

58 days spent on trip. 

Twenty-three days was spent from the day 
we left Telegraph Creek until we had our 
game and were ready to leave the mountains. 

Licenses cost us both $380. 

The trip for one hunter cost $1,719. 

Our bears and eagles were mounted by 
the Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The other trophies were mounted by James 
L. Clark, 1160 Southern Boulevard, Bronx, 
New York City, N. Y. The mounting was 
very satisfactory by both parties, and I can 
cheerfully recommend their work to anyone. 
The Crosby people have done my fur mount- 
ing for three hunts. I would consider them 
among the best. 





Sheep— Both White and Dark 


JR. and Mrs. Ovis have only been close 
friends of ours for something like 100 
irs—a very short spell from the scientist’s 
indpoint. The Lewis & Clark expedition 
hich in 1804-05 traversed the most ideal 
‘ep ranges on this continent) knew noth- 
z authentic about the bighorn—in fact, 
en these animals were killed by its mem- 
rs for meat there was some doubt cast as 
their being sheep at all. Considering the 
t that Mother Nature holds no bones of 
ovis family in her cemetery, I am just a 
le puzzled at the variety of species that 
ne of our scientists recognize in these ani- 
ls. For, of course, it takes great periods 
time for even the process of evolution to 
itter and perpetuate the seeds of species, 
even ‘sub-species. 
I have looked up the latest publications 
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(Published by courtesy of Steward and Kind, 
Cincinnati, from the late book by the author, 
“In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands.’’) 


on sheep (Miller, U. S. National Museum), 
and to my amazement find he now recognizes 
thirteen species and varieties, not counting 
fannini, which is recognized as a cross be- 
tween stonei and dalli. 

Regarding the name “bighorn,” the gen- 
eral name for the entire genera is “moun- 
tain sheep” or just “sheep.” “Bighorn,” in 
its popular application, refers only to first 
known canadensis—the others being desig- 
nated as Dall’s sheep, Stone’s sheep, Nel- 
son’s sheep, etc. Incidentally, the name 
canadensis is incorrect, but long usage estab- 


lishes it. It was described as canadensis by 
Shaw in 1804, but some two months earlier 
Desmarest called it cervina. 

In 1885 True called it montanus, and in 
1891 Merriam reverted to canadensis. In 
1912 Allen proved cervina was the proper 
name because of priority of the name. As 
Shaw used Desmarest’s type specimen for 
his name canadensis, he has since been un- 
der suspicion, but the long use of the name 
establishes it apparently, and besides, why 
should we enter the quarrel at this late day? 

As stated elsewhere in this work, I thoroly 
disagree with the recognition of the long list 
of sub-specific varieties. I can only see two 
main species—dalli and canadensis. 

Below is a list of the mountain sheep 
given by Miller, together with the type of 
locality of each: 
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Ovis canadensis canadensis — “Bighorn”; 
mountains on Bow River, near Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Ovis canadensis auduboni—Upper Missouri, 
S. D. (1 think this was the original type 
locality of canadensis, but the names have 
been changed and a _ new type locality 
given to the “bighorn.” 

*Qvis canadensis californiana— Near Mt. 
Adams, Yakima County, Wash. 

*QOvis canadensis cremnobates—Matoni, San 
Pedro Martir Mountain, Lower California. 

*QOvis canadensis gaillardi—Between Tinajas 
Altas and Mexican boundary line, Yuma 
County, Arizona. 

*Ovis canadensis sierraie 
County, California. 

*Ovis canadensis texiana—“Texas mountain 
sheep”; Guadalupe Mountains, El Paso 
County, Texas. 

Ovis cowani—Cowan’s mountain sheep; near 
Mt. Logan, British Columbia. 

Ovis dalli dalli—Dall’s mountain sheep; west 
of Ft. Reliance, Alaska. 

Ovis dalli kenaiensia — Kenai 
sheep; Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 

Ovis fannini—Fannin’s mountain sheep; no 
longer recognized as a sub-species. 

Ovis ‘mexicana—Mexican mountain sheep; 
Lake Santa Maria, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Ovis nelsoni—Nelson’s sheep; Grapevine 
Mountains, California-Nevada boundary. 
Ovis stonei—Stone’s mountain sheep; Stikine 

River, B.C. 

*No common name. 

While the nervous waters were battering 
down and wearing away the bridge that then 
connected Alaska and Kamchatka, Old Man 
Bighorn sallied eastward, he and his kin, 
into the country which later became his 
home, and which now extends from the 
Sierra Madres to the Arctic Circle. 

One hundred years ago sheep had not all 
been driven to the higher elevations, but 
were found in plenteous numbers as far east 
as the tablelands of the Dakotas, Western 
Nebraska, etc. The encroach of the hunter 
and the homesteader in later years drove 
these bands that were living low to higher 
ground in the mountains; thence at a still 
later period to the rocky cliffs of the moun- 
tains and the stretches around timberline. 
(I do not mean to infer that sheep at that 
period were not found also in plentiful num- 
bers in the Rockies—even above timberline 

for they were; but in addition to their 
natural habitat in the higher mountains, they 
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mountain 


had drifted eastward to the tablelands men-. 


tioned. ) 

Just as there are in reality only three 
species of bears (the grizzly, black and 
Polar—all others being sub-species), so also 
are the main species of sheep confined— 
namely to two, the ovis canadensis and ovis 
dalli. The ovis nelsoni, ovis mexicana, ovis 
cremnobates, etc., are all branches of the 
family canadensis, while the ovis fannini, 
as stated elsewhere, is merely a cross be- 
tween ovis stonei and ovis dalli. As you 
come south from the real home of the dalli 
(the Kenai Peninsula and the mainlands 
east of it) you find black hairs mixed with 
the white of these animals. The farther you 
journey south toward the natural home of 
the stonei (the Cassiar Mountains of British 
Columbia and some surrounding territory) 
the more pronounced in numbers these black 
and dark-colored hairs become, until ovis 
stonei is found. (Most of the sheep col- 
lected by our expedition were found on close 
inspection to have plenty of black hairs, al- 
tho so limited as not to be seen at even so 
short a distance as ten or twelve feet. 

At the present day sheep are almost ob- 
literated in the United States except in Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Idaho—and even in the 
latter two states it has been found advisable 
to place a perpetual closed season on them. 
At the present time big-horn sheep may be 
killed only in one state of the Union—Wyo- 
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ming—and I anticipate that an absolute 
closed season will be placed on them in 
Wyoming soon. Thus (when this happens) 
shall have passed from the sportsman’s pur- 
suit one of the most highly-prized and pic- 
turesque of the American wild animals. 

John B. Burnham, president of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation (of which every American sportsman 
should be a member), and who has hunted 
all the different varieties of big game in 
nearly every section of this continent, writes 
me concerning sheep: 

“If not today, the time is not far distant 
when in dollars and cents sheep will be the 
most valuable game in North America. 
Sportsmen will go farther for sheep than any 
other game except bears.” 

The breeding season for sheep extends 
from the 15th of November until the first 
of February, depending on weather and 
physical conditions as well as location. The 
most common period is from about Novem- 
ber 25th to January Ist, the January rutting 
being very exceptional. Lambs are dropped 
from May 15th to June 25th in the states 


a0 
What Joy It Is 


What joy it is to breathe the mountain air! 
Inhale the wondrous fragrance of the pines, 
Trace with the eye the rhythmic swee ping 

lines 

Of height that leads to height more nobly 

fair, 

And on to crest and peak that proudly wear 
The mantle of the stars. What beauty 

shines 
Down in the valleys of the columbines, 
In grace and loveliness beyond compare! 
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among the canadensis family, but on the 
White River, Alaska, the period usually runs 
a little earlier—from May lst to May 20th. 
Ordinarily but one lamb is born, but I be- 
lieve after the ewe’s first young she will have 
two quite frequently. 

The successful sheep hunter must, per- 
force, have the game vision developed to the 
very highest order of perfection. He should 
be a good climber, strong of heart and limb 
and a good game shot. While many sheep 
are killed at a distance under 100 yards, yet 
most of them are shot at ranges far exceed- 
ing these figures. A man doesn’t have to be 
a good target shot in order to be a success- 
ful sheep hunter. He may be able to make 
90 to 95 regularly at the target range, and 
absolutely fail when shooting at sheep. The 
prime requisites are a cool head, ordinary 
ability to judge distances quickly, and good 
marksmanship qualities. I am now speaking 
of the man who would do a considerable 
amount of sheep hunting and not of the one 
who would go out on a single trip for these 
animals. In the latter case he might acci- 
dentally run onto a big ram during the first 
day’s hunting, and might also be able to kill 
his ram at twenty-five yards. Such luck as 
this, however, seldom falls to the lot of the 
sheep hunter. 

Apropos of the subject of approaching 
sheep at close range, I believe Ned Frost, 
the Wyoming guide, has had more extraor- 
dinary experience than anyone I know of. 
Writing to me on the subject, he says: 

“I once had a good-sized ram come up to 
me where I was eating my lunch, and after 
working around, and sizing me up from all 
sides, he finally came right up to me and 
actually licked my hand, and I could see 
myself in his eye, just like looking in a 
small mirror; but when I made a grab at 
his front legs, thinking that perhaps I might 
be able to throw him and get him in alive, 





he got really frightened and showed that 
was a real sure-enough wild sheep by ge: 
ting down off that mountain and up t 
other side of the canyon and on over t! 
highest peak in sight without hardly sto». 
ping to look back. I would not have liked 
to tackle the job of getting within rifle range 
of him again that day. 

“Another rather queer thing happened to 
Judge Ford of New York City and myse'f 
during September, 1915, while hunting near 
the headwaters of the Shoshone in Wyominy 
We had been watching a couple of bunches 
of sheep for some time, and one lot of seven 
being right in line with where we were 
going, we exposed ourselves to their view 
and watched results. Six of them ‘beat it’ 
at once, but the other one never moved, and 
we found later that he was sound asleep in 
the sun, and he never woke up until we were 
just opposite him and about a couple of 
hundred yards away. Then as he got up 
and saw no sheep close by, he evidently 
made up his mind we were sheep, and here 
he came, right up to within five feet of us, 
and then seemed much surprised to find we 
were not his kind of people at all. But stil! 
he was not frightened enough to beat it, 
but kept walking around us within a few 
yards as tho trying to make us out to be 
sheep anyway. He was only a yearling—but 
show me the yearling elk, deer or any other 
wild animal that would exhibit such bone- 
headedness! It was just such doings as this 
that made me think that they were not much 
on the scent, and I have proven it to myself 
many times, and even that same day I took 
Judge Ford right up to within thirty yards 
of seventeen ewes and lambs, and the wind 
blowing straight from us to them.” 

I do not profess to be an expert sheep 
hunter. If I could consider myself such | 
would feel that I had reached the very high- 
est pinnacle of hunting proficiency. 

There is so much real art, woods lore, 
tracking sense, leg muscle and marksman. 
ship wrapped in the make-up of such a one 
that I have not even the faintest suspicion 
that I will ever reach that distinction. But 
I have been out with good sheep hunters 
and have seen their work. I have had them 
point out sheep to me at 600 to 1,000 yards 
with the naked eye that I would have passed 
by as nothing more important than gray 
rocks on the distant cliffs or shimmering 
sun pranks on stumps or logs. I have had 
them pick up what appeared to me at first 
glance as deer tracks, but which when fol 
lowed a few yards turned out to be shee} 
tracks. This may sound odd to the hunter, 
but I had this very thing happen many years 
ago while hunting with Ned Frost, guide, in 
Wyoming. His attention was first directed 
to the track. It was not plain or we could 
have arrived at the correct solution immedi 
ately, but rather ruffled up in loose, dry dirt 
The toe points came together so closely tha! 
I remarked that it was.“only a deer track.” 
Ned said it did resemble a deer track a 
little, but he was satisfied it was sheep, and 
such it proved to be when we finally worked 
it out. This illustrates one of the finer points 
of sheep hunting. I am satisfied that many 
sheep hunters would have passed by this 
track with no notice. While it was made 
by a ram too small for us to consider, i! 
might have been the trail of an old fellow 
with a 17-inch head. 

There is a factor in sheep hunting tha 
makes it one of the most dangerous 0 
American hunting sports. In making thi 
statement I do not wish to discourage sports 
men from engaging in it, for the danger i 
not so great as that. However, as compare: 
to grizzly bear hunting, I consider that shee; 
hunting is the more dangerous to life an: 
limb. I am carrying in my memory som 
narrow escapes from permanent injury an: 
death that I, have both experienced and wit 
nessed. I also have some well-develope: 
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rhcumatic germs that were received into my 
sy-iem thru exposure and hardships on the 
he d of Gravel Bar, Wyo., many years ago 
while hunting with Lawrence Nordquist of 
Coly, Wyo., as guide. 
had also an experience in Montana in 

1911 that I shall not soon forget. Johnny 
Ballenger and I were hunting sheep on the 
upper reaches of Grizzly Creek, in the Hell- 
Roaring country north of Gardiner. While 
yn the very precipitous side of a mountain 
we came to an old snow bank. The snow, 
except for an inch or two that had recently 
fallen, was as hard as ice and descended 
down a gulch at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. It was about 50 feet across and 300 
feet long, and as it dropped over a precipice 
50 yards below us we felt that there was no 
way to get around it. Johnny got over it 
first and stood watching my progress a few 
yards below the point that I was 
headed for. When within ten feet — =i 
f the goal I slipped and fell, but 
uckily landed in a sitting position. 
sefore | could jab my gun stock in 
the snow I found myself slipping. 
Then quickly I stuck the gun stock = 
in the snow on my right. This al- 
most upset me, and I tried to dig 
my heels in the ice-like surface, but, 
failing in this, and accumulating 
momentum as I slowly slid forward, 
I again jammed the gun stock in, 
this time holding it between my 
legs. I was not making much suc- 
cess at this when I passed Johnny’s 
position, and hearing him call and 
looking up I saw him holding out to 
me a long sarvis-berry twig. I held 
to it and swung in to safety below 
him just as I was beginning to 
realize the danger of my position. I 
was really not very much excited 
until it was all over, but I slept very 
little that night thinking of it. After 
that experience 1 haven’t near as 
much nerve on ice or snowy sliding 
surfaces as I formerly had. 

Previous to my late trip to Alaska 
and Yukon Territory my sheep hunt- 
ing had been confined to Wyoming 
and Montana. In twenty-five years 
of hunting (during which time I had 
been a participant in more than a 
score of big game hunting trips in 
various parts of the continent) I am 
glad that the pursuit of ovis cana- 
densis has claimed seven out of 
twenty-one of these trips, as follows: 

In 1900, in the company of Jj. A. 
Ricker and Dike Fisk, in the Big 
slackfoot country of Montana. 

n 1907, with Ned Frost and Fred 
Richard, in the Wiggins Fork and 
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nini), besides other game in addition, as I 
have killed on all my seven trips for ovis 
canadensis in the United States, I begin to 
wonder if I would be considered a very good 
sheep hunter—or if my poor showing is not 
in reality due to the superiority of ovis cana- 
densis over ovis stonei and ovis fannini, in 
relation to their wariness and shrewdness in 
eluding pursuit. 

It is amusing to read statements made 
concerning the habits of sheep by men just 
returning from their initial trip for these 
animals—such, for instance, as: “Always 
get above your sheep, as, when frightened, 
they never run down hill; a sheep will ‘wind’ 
you half a mile away; never take a horse 
into the sheep hills if you expect to bag 
your game; if a ram sees you first, you 
might as well go to camp,” etc. 

I may say in reply to such statements (I 
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Duck Hunting 


Here is a picture of a prairie lake, 


Near which a sportsman with retriever steals, 
Behind a haycock, on the green-winged teals 


To ev'ry sound and movement wide awake. 
One sees the peeking hunter's shotgun shake, 


And to the rest the jeopardy reveals; 
They fly; a puff of smoke ensues; one keels, 


And back into the water falls a drake. 
Expecting, seemingly, the bird to drop, 


The dog salutes his master with a grin. 


His shaggy ears he raises from their lop; 


His tail, so still before, now wags again. 


Into the lake hie makes a joyful hop, 
And, dripping, brings the feathered quarry in. 
Wuuts Hupspetu. 





Greybull country of Wyoming. 

n 1910, with W. B. Shore and 
Jonny Ballenger on the Hell Roaring and 
Gr .zzly Creeks, Montana. 
| 1911, with Will Richard and Snaky 

Goodman, on the South Fork of the 
shone River, Wyoming. 

, 1912, with Lawrence Nordquist and 
D ve (Red) Powell, on the Sunlight River, 
\  oming. 

: 1914, with Ned Frost and Fred Richard, 
o: the North Fork of the Shoshone River, 
W oming. 

1 1915, with E. S. Dykes and Fred Brown, 

Dinwoody River, Wyoming. 

he above named trips for sheep represent 
s. .e strenuous physical efforts in the high- 
es and ruggedest parts of the Rockies in 
\. oming and Montana, each one filled with 
it regular quota of hardship, toil and that 
s) remest test of all—enduring patience. 
\ en I contemplate that some men have 
te umed from one hunting trip on which 
tt » have secured as large a number of 
s| ep specimens. (ovis stonei and ovis fan- 
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am not able to enumerate here all that I 
have read of this character) that it is im- 
possible for a man to learn an animal’s 
habits sufficiently to set himself up as an 
authority, with the experiences of only one 
or two trips to go by. In fact, I should con- 
sider that such a man would be apt to give 
out some very dangerous (from natural his- 
tory standpoint) information, rather than 
instructive, for the reason that animals, like 
persons, are freaky in their traits, and this 
man might witness some phenomenal or ex- 
ceptional act on one trip that might never 
be seen again in a hundred years. 

To illustrate: My guide and I frightened 
sheep, in sight, from 4 mountain two miles 
away, in Wyoming; and yet at another time 
three rams sauntering down towards us on 
the opposite hills in a quartering direction 
not over 400 yards away (while we in turn 
were traveling towards them on horseback) 
didn’t see us. Even our quick action in dis- 
mounting did not disturb them. One of 
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these rams was the biggest and darkest | 
have ever seen, reminding us somewhat of a 
musk-ox in appearance at the distance seen. 
From concealed positions behind our horses 
we watched the little procession as it moved 
slowly toward us, then turned and walked 
over a rise out of sight. There were no ob- 
structions of any sort to interfere with vision, 
for we were on the grassy slopes above tim- 
berline. These sheep (or at least the old 
leader—for the ones in the rear are not so 
apt to be wary) simply had relaxed into a 
thoughtless state, just the same as some peo- 
ple do who, in crossing a street, suddenly 
butt into a street car or an automobile be- 
fore being brought to. I am satisfied that if 
I should be permitted to go on a hundred 
sheep hunts and bag my game on each trip, 
I would never again encounter an experience 
with wild sheep like this one. If I had been 
a novice at the time I might have 
returned to civilization with some 
very startling disclosures regarding 
the tameness of the bighorn. 

I have been able to frighten ewes 

and lambs from a hillside half a 
mile away, with no other demonstra- 
tion than quietly walking by; and 
yet I thumped a pebble from my 
thumb against a ewe’s back ten 
yards away, and even then Ned 
Frost waved his coat almost in her 
= face before she arose and skipped 
= off with her lamb. 
: I have ridden a horse up to where 
= aram could almost jump off a cliff 
= and alight on me while he stood 
watching us trail along up the gulch. 
In plain sight of him we dismounted 
and sneaked in the timber under 
cover (our horse out in plain sight), 
from the openings of which we saw 
him continue to feed and finally lie 
down; and yet, under similar con- 
ditions except that we were afoot, 
at about the same distance, 300 or 
400 yards, I saw rams stand for a 
few seconds watching us, only to 
suddenly flirt away as | raised my 
gun, and which we trailed in the 
snow for three days over the most 
difficult cliffs and precipices in Mon- 
tana—and then without success. 

I have seen rams take fright at 
what appeared to be my “wind” at a 
distance of hundreds of yards; and 
yet I successfully stalked a ram 
while he was lying down, with a 
fairly strong wind that carried my 
scent directly to him at a distance 
of 150 yards. 

After that experience, coupled 
with others I have had in stalking 
rams, I am convinced that they have 
not the keen scenting powers with 
which they are generally credited. 
In fact (at least in the pursuit of ovis cana- 
densis), if I were to go on a sheep hunt 
again—and, of course, I hopt to do so 
I believe I should practically eliminate the 
factor of wind in my stalking. I know | 
should pay very little attention to it. This 
statement may cause a mild sensation among 
some sheep hunters, but before allowing 
themselves to be convulsed with any violent 
emotion over it, I would advise, even tho 
they may have had quite a little experience 
in sheep hunting themselves, that they con- 
sult with others of undoubted experience in 
this sport before passing censure on my re- 
marks—or else go on some more sheep hunts 
themselves. I class the sheep’s scenting 
qualities (at least the ovis canadensis, with 
which I have had more experience than with 
the ovis dalli, or white sheep) about on a 
par with the bear’s poor vision—and, of 
course, all bear hunters know how utterly 
lacking in sight Bruin is as compared to his 
scenting and hearing faculties. 
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Upper picture shows Andy Taylor, and caribou killed by one of the Mitton brothers of Boston, who hunted in Alaska 
and Yukon Territory in the fall of 1919, under Capt. J. P. Hubrick. Lower picture—Richard Mitton and a grizzly 
killed by him on this hunt.—Photographs by Arthur Mitton 
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« TRANGE things happen to us 
\’ in our forest wanderings, and 
( of the most bizarre and 
thrilling, in a woods experience 
of over forty years, befell me on 
my outing last September (1920). 

In the northern end of our 
state (California) is a large section of coun- 
try covered with a thick forest of yellow and 
sugar pine, cedar, tamarack, scrub oak, ma- 
hogany brush, white thorn, snow brush and 
manzanita, known locally as the “lava beds,” 
for it is a lava field. 

Watering places are few and far between 
over the greater part of the field, and in 
its most impenetrable and forbidding part 
is the whilom rendezvous of Capt. Jack and 
his followers, known as Capt. Jack’s Strong- 
hold, where the Modoc Indians easily with- 
stood Uncle Sam’s men_ until literally 
starved out. It was here that General Canby 
was treacherously murdered during the 
Modoc war, and the scene of my adventure. 

To describe the roughest section of the 
Modoc lava field would tax the powers of 
a more vivid pen than mine, but suffice it 
to say that every form of architecture de- 
vised by man, from the most stupendous to 
the most intricate, is here duplicated by old 
Vulcan, together with thousands upon thou- 
sands of shapes and forms that only the 
angels and the imps could devise. "Tis a 
dream, a nightmare, a phantasy done in 
lava, that I wouldn’t have missed for many 
days of sight-seeing elsewhere. 

In the caves and grottoes of this Vulcan’s 
maze and labyrinth, old Boreas, or some of 
his near kin, has stored away immense quan- 
tities of ice that remains thruout the year, 
and wherever man or beast or bird can get 
to it, it supplies the needed Adam’s ale to 
sustain life, and is also the finest refrig- 
erator ever made for the hunter; and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

A party of hunters were encamped near 
a large ice cave, from which they drew 
their supply of water and ice for camp use. 
Game was abundant, but hard to find; how- 
ever, on the third day one of them bagged 
an immense mule deer buck. He was taken 
to camp by the aid of a pack horse, duly 
flayed and spread with stretcher and gam- 
brel, and carried into the cave to cool. 

The place where they laid him was what 
looked like a flat-topped bench of ice that 
stood some four and a half or five feet from 
the floor of the cave, with its top sloping 
gently downward and backward to what 
they supposed was the wall of the cave. 
He was thrown there on his back, and to 
make sure that he was well placed and all 
on ice, one of them gave him an extra push 
aid turned him so that his. neck was di- 
rectly straight away from the face of the 
ice bench and the mouth of the cave. This 
cliange in position and last shove for safety’s 
soxe caused the unexpected to happen. 

lhe warm body of the buck thawed a 
fim of ice, and it began to slip ever so 
s! wly away from the face of the ice bench. 
e hunters could see it moving slowly out 
0! sight, but they supposed, of course, that 
the carcass could go only a little way until 
ii would lodge against the wall of the cave. 

[t was soon out of sight, and they kept 
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listening for it to strike against the wall 
and stop, but it kept going on and on with 
the same slow and measured slip, slip, for a 
good half hour, and finally slid out of hear- 
ing altogether. Then the hunters looked 
at each other in blankest consternation. The 
buck was evidently gone beyond any pos- 
sible recovery, but they began to investi- 
gate, anyway, and as a preliminary to the 
descent into his ice box, slid numerous rocks 
of different sizes and shapes after him; but 
not one did they hear strike bottom. 
Every one without exception slid clear out 
of hearing without hitting a single ob- 
struction, so far as they could detect. They 
finally decided that they had discovered a 
side entrance to Dante’s Inferno, or Captain 
Symmes’ Hole, and they never were quite 
sure which, but anyway they resigned the 
big buck to the maw of the most stupendous 
refrigerator on earth, but waived all rights 
both foreign and domestic, to that lovely 
buck. So now, dear reader, if you want 
some well-cooled venison that is almost as 
mellow as the great mastodon found in 
Siberia some years ago and fed to the dogs, 
you can just go and get him, without money 
and without price. He was the only one 
killed on the hunt. 

I have digressed somewhat from the bear, 
but there is one other thing that you should 
know about this country, and that is the 
supposition that beneath this great field 
of lava flows the Lost River, which dis- 
appears in Oregon and arises as Fall River 
in California. At any rate, Fall River 
springs from beneath the lava field at one 
burst, as it were, into a mighty river, and 
now that you know something of the coun- 
try and the scene of my adventure, I will 
tell you how it happened. 

I was skirmishing along a ridge or hog- 
back thru a maze of manzanita and snow 
brush in scattering timber. The going was 
anything but easy, and I was making much 
noise, but had the advantage of the wind. 
Presently a huge fallen pine loomed in 
my pathway, lying at right angles to my 
course, and since logs are always a van- 
tage point in the brush for a respite and 
to increase the field of vision, I mounted it 
and looked about me while I got my wind 
and rested a bit. 

Looking carefully over the field, I noted 
that a little to my right stood a big black 
innocent-looking stump, the remains of a 
once stately pine that had perished years 
agone in some fierce forest fire. Save this 
one relic of the past, there was nothing 
but one unbroken field of brush and scat- 
tering forest trees in sight. 

Leisurely I breathed in the invigorating 
ozone, and my olfactories gladdened with 
the fragrance of the forest aroma stirring 
in the gentle breeze, as I looked about me, 
when with what seemed the magic of some 
woodcraft-wise Houdin, that same black and 
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inanimate pine stump moved. 
Automatically, as it were, my 
rifle swung into position, and I 
fastened my eyes full upon it, 
but volition had fled. The stump 
was stone still and inanimate as 
before. 

For a moment my eyes remained glued 
to the stump, then wandered aside, but no 
sooner were they off the stump directly 
than the magic was repeated. It moved 
a second time. Then I fastened my eyes 
upon it and kept them steadily there for 
what seemed a quarter of an hour, but which 
in reality was perhaps only a large frac- 
tion of a minute, when the magic was re- 
peated in the most startling manner. The 
stump was literally growing an ear; first 
the tip, then the body of, and lastly the 
base of the ear; that was all, and it van- 
ished as quickly as it had appeared. 

I had known of people seeing things in 
the dark and under the influence of drugs, 
whiskey, opiates and snuff, but I wasn’t 
guilty, and yet I was beholding a real ex- 
hibition of magic or prestidigitation in the 
wild woods that beat any sleight-of-hand 
that I had ever witnessed in the audiences 
of the elect. 

You may be very sure now that I couldn’t 
get my eyes off that stump, and while I 
stood spellbound and expectant, an ear 
developed on the opposite side of the stump 
in exactly the same manner as it had before; 
first the tip, then the bedy, and lastly the 
base of the ear, and presto! "twas gone. 
Then I “smelled a rat.” Some fellow was 
behind that stump, wireworking a manakin, 
Punch-and-Judy fashion, either to frighten 
or dumbfound me, I was not certain which, 
and then again out came the ear, first on 
one side then on the other, vanishing as 
before, in the most thrilling and mystifying 
manner. 

Another seance or two passed, and it 
dawned upon me that the ears looked 
mightily like a bear’s ears. Instantly my 
pulse quickened, and my heart began to 
purr and pitty pat; my trigger finger 
stiffened and little rigours, like infant tremb- 
lors, that increased in intensity as the mo- 
ments went by, shook me to the very vitals. 
I was developing a terrible spell of “bear 
ager,” that was sure to kill my powder— 
and let the bear escape. He was playing 
peek-a-boo with me for that very purpose, 
and yet I knew that he had not located me, 
because a bear sees stationary objects but 
poorly, and I had the wind on him, so with 
a mighty effort I calmed myself, suppressed 
the “ager” and stood tremblingly at atten- 
tion until a chance presented itself. 

For a long five minutes I stood watching 
the pantomime appear and disappear before 
enough of his head was presented for.a 
shot, and then it was just a cheek, but the 
bullet sped thru, grazed the stump, clipped 
a crescent from the ramus of his lower 
jaw, and severed both carotid arteries in 
his neck, so that he bled to death within 
fifty yards of where he was hit. His skin, 
now dressed as a rug, adorns my office, and 
every time that I look at him his ears seem 
to vanish and reappear as they did on that 
happy day in September. 
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Thru the Snow and Ice 


Winter fishing has its own peculiar charm, and herein are contained some 
facts and fancies in regard to that end of the great pastime 


HEN the winter closes down, cold and 

forbidding; when there is snow on the 
hilltops that shortly before were green and 
sparking with myriad flowers; when the 
nights settle down crisp and frosty, and the 
trees crack like pistol shots at midnight; 
when the lakes are icebound, and the chatter- 
ing brooks have been sealed in with a crystal 
roof—then is the time the ice-fisher is in his 
element. Taken by and large, the brother- 
hood of Walton are safely ensconsed indoors 
and the rods and tackle paraphernalia have 
long been put away. There are nights be- 
side the fire set aside for reverie, and a 
looking forward to the summer months to 
come. In memory the big fellows are again 
rising—small-mouths and large-mouths, rain- 
bows and_ speckle-sides—how they charge 
into one’s mind beside the crumbling and 
crackling glows of the night fire. Such of 
the gentle clan and craft are content to bide 
their time when the sun is warm and high 
in the heavens again, but there is one group 
of fishers that defy the frost king and who 
look as eagerly forward to the winter fishing 
season as the dry-fly fisher looks forward to 
the May and June days. I am referring here 
to the ice fishers. 

There is unmistakably a charm about ice 
fishing. Judged by light tackle, it may be 
somewhat lacking in comparison with the 
finer ethics. Judged as regards the climatic 
conditions, it may be enough to turn the 
faint-hearted back to the fireside, but not so 
with the hardier clan to whom winter is no 
menace, and who go forth as gleefully when 
the thermometer registers twenty or twenty- 
five below as the fly-fisher trips out in exul- 
tation in the merry month of May. Your 
born to the blood ice-fisher probably scorns 
the hot days of summer and bides his time. 
Your fly-fisher has his set time, and will not 
vo forth until the flies are rising from the 
streams’ bottom, having but scorn for the 
worm-fisher who sallies forth on Opening 
Day. The ice-fisher’s time is anywhere from 
the time the ice gathers on the lakes until 
that same ice honeycombs and sinks, heavy 
with rain and slush, in* the early spring 
months. Incidentally, your ice-fisher will 
condemn summer fishing. The fish are soft 
of flesh then and tasteless. The pickerel and 
pike flesh is yellow; the mouths of the fishes 
are sore. He will have nothing to do with 
it. But winter fishing—that’s quite different. 
See, he will say; see this fish; he is in the 
best of condition, firm and filled out—the 
only time they are worthy of the frying pan. 
And that is partly true. The fish in the 
winter are in the best of condition, and 
again, rarely will any be taken with spawn 
in them. Summer fishing, the ice-fisher will 
dilate, is a time when thousands of spawn- 
filled fishes are gathered in, thus exterminat- 
ing hundreds of thousands of fish that might 
have been. All well and true! 

Henry David Thoreau, perhaps the great- 
est, if not the greatest nature writer and 
philosopher America has produced, held ice- 
fishing to be above all other forms of fish- 
ing, and while not a fisher himself gave this 
branch of the pastime his enthusiastic recom- 
mendation. In his classic, “Walden,” he 
wrote of the ice-fishing in his beloved Wal- 
den Pond: 

“Here is one fishing for pickerel with 
grown perch for bait. You look into his pail 
with wonder as into a summer pond, as if 
he (the fisherman) kept summer locked up 
at home, or knew where she had retreated. 
How, pray, did he get these in mid-winter? 


Robert Page Lincoln 


Oh, he got worms out of rotten logs, since 
the ground froze, and so he caught them. 
His life itself passes deeper in nature than 
the studies of the naturalist, himself a study 
for the naturalist. The latter raises the 
moss and bark gently with his knife in 
search of insects; the former lays open logs 
to their core with his axe, and moss and 
bark fly far and wide. He gets his living 
by barking trees. Such a man has some 
right to fish, and I love to see nature car- 
ried out in him. The perch swallows the 
grub-worm, the pickerel swallows the perch, 
and the fisherman swallows the pickerel, and 
so all the chinks in the scale of being are 
filled.” 

And is it not true? How many times have 
we not sallied forth into the winter woods, 
laying open the dead trees in quest of the 
precious grubs. Here we find the borers 
and others so destructive to tree life, and 
there, when used as a bait on the hook, will 
bring in the shiners, chubs and perch, which 
in turn will bring us those self-same pick- 
erel and pike, and those crappies, sunfish 
and bass. Say what you will, there is a 
charm about winter fishing, not the least 
being the climax of it all, when, the north 
wind raging without, you sit down to eat 
your catch fried in crumbs—and such a re- 
past! It can hardly be equaled. 

Probably you have condemned pickerel 
fishing, which includes the pike, the larger 
fellows that go up to twenty-five and thirty 
pounds. Perhaps you have spoken in a dis- 
cordant tone in regard to it; that the pick- 
erél as a fighter is about as interesting as 
the carp. Be that as it may, one has sum- 
mery weather to contend with, but cold 
weather makes it all different. Vim and 
vigor actuate the winter fishes, and this is 
particularly true of the pickerel. Summer 
finds them probably as limp at the line’s 
end as a dish rag, but September, October 
and November (ever increasing in spirit and 
dash) finds them better, with winter the 
best. Then when they seize your lure, it is 
nip and tuck from beginning to end, and 
the four-pound pickerel you catch fights like 
a fifteen-pounder, ani your greater pike 
probably shoots away :sike an arrow leaving 
a fifty-pound bow, and will probably snap 
your line like a violin string if you think 
you are going to haul him in hand-over-fist, 
forgetting that you also have to play the 
winter fishes you catch; for it is then they 
are at the height of their power, muscles in 
superb trim, and a kick like an army mule 
to the tail. 

There may be a better lure for pickerel 
than the perch, but I doubt it. Mainly the 
reason for this is that the perch is on the 
pickerel and pike’s daily bill of fare. And 
it seems a wise provision of nature that 
wherever you find pickerel, pike and muscal- 
lunge, there you will also find the perch— 
and where perch are found they generally 
are found in round numbers. The perch 
swim around the lake in schools, and nine 
times out of ten you will strike your mighti- 
est winter fish at the mouths of creeks that 
flow into the lakes, for there the perch are 
apt as not to be; and as the perch cling 
more or less close to the bottom, by letting 
your lure down toward the bottom you will 
soon find a big fellow who will be interested 
in what you have to offer. It is around these 


creek mouths that you go for your perch, 
your small trout hook baited with grubs and 
possibly angle-worms, for by digging down 
under the manure heap by the barn they are 
still to be had. The ideal size of perch as 
a lure is the 3% or 4inch fellow, and with 
your pickerel hook you insert it just back 
of the dorsal fin, but not so as to touch the 
spine. It will then live long and may be 
the means to assuring you the finest pike 
bake you ever sat down to. 

When I go out for pike in a lake I know 
to contain big fellows I want a good line, 
and a 16 or 18-pound test line is none too 
strong. And I always like to have this line 
laid out on the ice so that when I do hook 
a big fellow I can readily let him run with- 
out getting the line all snarled up. If you 
have the line coiled on a stick with none 
laid out on the ice in readiness—bang! you 
won't know what in the world happened; 
because, Aang it all, it happens so quick. 
Hence the need of loose line. When a big 
fish has seized your lure he instantly makes 
a dash like a subterranean express, and he 
may be twenty to thirty feet before you can 
halt him; this you do by letting the line 
slip out with an increasing pressure of the 
fingers upon it. Then you will begin to 
work him in, slowly but surely. He may 
run two or three times before you ever get 
him near the hole in the ice, but when you 
do, a hook gaff or a .22-caliber rifle is a wise 
thing to have along. You may sense the 
reason for this when you consider the large 
pike and muskies that have been taken in 
winter fishing—some of the finest ones ever 
landed. I have a particular memory of a 
38-pound musky captured in January of one 
winter in Michigan, and a number of 20, 18 
and 16-pound pikes caught on the wonderful 
Minnesota lakes at the same season of the 
year, and a number more that have gotten 
away owing to the lack of some gaff or wea- 
pon when the snout of a great fighter ap- 
peared at the ice aperture, for it is then, 
when the big fellow gets a good look up into 
the outer world and what is holding him, 
that he will make his last titanic splash. 

While it is true that heavier lines are 
needed for the larger pikes and muskies, the 
same can hardly be said to be true of the 
tackle that is used in the winter in the cap- 
ture of such fishes as the crappies, sunfish 
and bass. For bass I like to use the 12- 
pound test bait casting line, and as between 
the soft braid and the hard braid I like the 
latter. For crappies, sunfish and _ pickerel 
I prefer what is known as the tournamen! 
casting line. It is black in color, hard'y 
greater in caliber than a black linen thread, 
but very strong. This line, being conside:- 
ably thin, is scarcely noticeable in the water 

Chubs and shiners are excellent for ca)- 
turing crappies and bass. These coming in 
the 2, 244, up to 3-inch length cannot ‘¢ 
equaled for the fishes named just abov-. 
The knowing ice-fisher obtains his winte: ¢ 
supply in the autumn before the ice has g°'- 
ten too thick. It is in November that t'¢ 
minnows, chubs and shiners will school, 
when they are to be found in great numb: 
around docks and bridges. Often one ‘3 
able to cut thru the ice, and with a net 0 
a pole one can scoop up all he desires °f 
these choice tid-bits. Minnows seek ‘:¢ 
sheltered -spots,. and under the old hore 
bridge that- spans the creek you will fvd 
theng“when first the ice coats the brogiéov''. 
The-*ice* wilkythen=b he sx, age at 
night you’ build a sufi] fire by the bas. 
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\ shows the tub containing minnows, yer water from another tub dribbling into it, thus providing aeration. B shows a stick cut to hold line 


when a half hitch is thrown around the end, 


or rod; to be used in hewing holes thru the ice. 


one may use it as a “fish pole.” C shows a two- inch carpenter’s wood chisel welded to an iro 
D shows the wrong way to hew a hole in the ice, the lower edge being too small to land a 


vith ease. Also the ragged edges are a danger to the line. E shows the right way of hewing a hole. F shows a minnow and the right way 


ok it on. The hook is inserted back of the dorsal fin, tho no tso as to touch the spine. 
and a small, home-made flag attached to the tip. 
ut in readiness for a big pike—to prevent a get-away. 


J shows a lean-to shelter on the ice, 


same time having all the fishing holes within range of his vision. 


minnows will he attracted in by the 
, when they can be scooped out with a 
A lantern or two, especially if sup- 
with a highly-polished reflector, will 
ven better. 


innows should be kept in tubs in the 


of the house, and where a certain 
int of light is admitted thru the win- 
- so much the better. Water must be 
ged now and then. A very good plan 
have the tub half full of water. By 
g another tub above with a small nail 
in it this will permit of the water drip- 
out and into the tub below sufficient to 
the water stirred and aerated. It will 
several hours for all of this water to 
le out, when, of course, the tub with 
Water can be 


taken out the next day, or two days after 
that, and changed. The minnows can be 
fed crumbs and liver ground up and made 
into a paste, altho not too much of this 
should be put in or the water will spoil. It 
is possible to keep minnows a long time 
without any artificial feeding by merely tak- 
ing moss and other vegetation from the lake 
and inserting portions of this into the min- 
now tub. Thousands of parasites and 
minute crustacea cling to this moss, and on 
this tiny life the minnows will feed. The 
moss must, of course, be taken out now and 
then and replenished. Minnows should not 
be handled in the hands. A little net with 
which to net them can be made of wire net- 
ting 3 or 4 inches in diameter. This same 
net should be taken out with you to the 


G shows a line set. There is a cross-piece with a 
H_ shows a fish caught, when the flag-stick 


leaps up announcing a capture. I shows line 


where one can be in comfort out of the cold wind 


lake with which to pluck the active fellows 
from the minnow pail, for anyone who has 
had his hands in cold water when the ther- 
mometer registered below zero knows that 
the feeling is none too balmy. Incidentally, 
the little minnow net can be used as an ap- 
pliance with which to skim off the smal] 
particles of ice that gather on the surface 
of the fishing hole after the big chunks have 
been taken out. Many ice-fishers use their 
hands for this purpose, but not the dyed-in- 
the-wool fellow. He goes about fitting him- 
self out for winter fishing with the same care 
exercised by the angler who goes forth in 
summer. 

Where to go for your fish in the winter 
season demands not a little study of the lake 
you are fishing, to try and find where the 
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various species keep themselves. Generally 
the narrow neck of water between a bay and 
the lake proper affords unexcelled opportuni- 
ties for the catching of large pike and 
muskies. These fish coming and going into 
the bay in search of feed sooner or later will 
be attracted by your lure. Crappies and 
sunfish move in schools, and some cold, 
blustery night if you will seek out a shelt- 
ered bay, there you are apt as not to find 
them; for the fishing at night is even better 
than that afforded in the day hours. It is 
then that a goodly party is gotten up, and 
all haste is made to the bay in question, 
which may be five acres or but one or two 
acres in extent. Wood is dragged out on 
the ice, and many large bon-fires are built. 
Then, as the flames leap up, the holes are 
cut and the minnows are hooked on. Over 
the tree-tops on shore the wind howls, but 
down in the little bay all is sheltered. The 
light from the many fires has a strange effect 
upon the fish. The ghostly glow of the fires 
illumines the water, and all in wonderment 
they swim in to learn its meaning, and 
doing so, they are tempted to come as close 
as fifteen, even ten and five feet from the 
surface. It is then the minnow lures will be 
noticed, and the fishing takes on a life of 
activity. Once a husky one strikes, he is 
pulled up and another minnow on the hook 
is sent down. In this manner the limit often 
may be caught in a short time. 

A light cork bobber announces the various 
moveseof the fish about your baited hook; 
and if it is a crappie (which many know 
as the strawberry bass), there will be a slow 
but sure sinking of the cork under water. 
Then the hook is deliberately set. Nights 
when the fish are biting good, great sport is 
had, and it leaves a memory that is not soon 
forgotten. And, again, it seems that the 
colder the night or day, the more apt they 
are to strike at your baited hook. I have 
known nights on the ice up to midnight 
when the thermometer registered 20 below 
and when the water on the line would freeze 
to the same the moment it was brought out 
into the cold air; and strange, for the frozen 
line could be thrust down like a stick a few 
minutes later. Yet how they strike! As tho 
to taunt you and your benumbed fingers, it 
is then that they come thick and fast, and 
many a pounder and 1%4-pounder comes 
flapping out of the watery mystery below 
and soon stiffen out on the snow; only to 
revive when put in the tub of water into 
which you place them at home in the kitchen. 

At night the crappie schools remain sta- 
tionary, or unmoving, usually in the bays, 
but in the day hours they will be on the 
move. It is then that the school must be 
carefully followed or no luck will be had. 
We will say that a school of 100 or 300 
crappies is circling the shore in from fifteen 
to twenty feet of water spread out all the 
way from ten, thirty to fifty feet from the 
shore. We will say that four or five are fish- 
ing. A hole is cut in the ice and a minnow 
is let down. Another ice-fisher makes an- 
other hole in line with that one, and so on. 
Presuming a strike is had, the hook is re- 
baited and let down; if three or four are 
caught in rapid succession, that signals the 
coming of a school. At once the other 
fishers cut holes into the ice ahead of you 
and sink down their hooks. When the school 
has passed your place, the next strikes will 
be had at the newly-hewed apertures. Thus 
one can keep abreast of the school, ever 
cutting holes ahead of it and following it up. 

There is somewhat of a knack to the cut- 
ting of holes into the ice for the purpose in 
view. The amateur will hew one out big 
around at the surface and small at the under 
side, often leaving sharp, jagged edges. 
Also (when a large fish is captured) the 
small hole makes it well-nigh impossible to 
bring him out. The illustration with this 
article shows how to make the fishing aper- 
ture the right way. 
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I have pointed out that there is somewhat 
of a simplicity about the ice-fisher’s equip- 
ment. There is a 2-inch stick on which the 
line is wound, and by throwing a hitch 
around the end to hold the line, this short 
stick becomes a miniature fishing pole. But 
one part of the equipment that should not 
be lost track of is the ice chisel, the means 
by which you open the crystal mantle at 
your feet. The amateur will make use of 
the axe as a tool for cutting this hole, but 
the axe is not only a clumsy instrument, but 
when used on the ice it is dangerous. The 
right tool for the purpose is an ice chisel. 
Any blacksmith can make one of these for 
you if you will furnish the parts. It is sim- 
ply a l-inch iron pipe 5 feet in length to 
which a 2-inch wide wood chisel is welded 








How Come? | 


It is with diffidence I ask 
(For I would start no wrangle) 
About the dark and somber flask, 
A long black thing of glass and tin 
My neighbor packs his “coffee” in 
When we set out to angle. 
How come, when we have fished all 
day, 
And tramped for miles and miles 
away, 
Till I begin to tire, 
That on the flask he lays his lip, 
And taking just a little sip, 
He only steps the higher? 
How come, that tho to me the day 
Is just a trifle dull and gray, 
. To him it is so passing gay? 
For once in every little while 
He stops to take a nip, and smile, 
Then some! How come? 


How come, that when a fish I see, 
He swears it’s two, or even three? [ 
How come, when we are home at last, 
And hasten in to break our fast, 

He hangs his fish upon a hook, 

And sends his hat up to the cook? 
How come, when I arise next day 
And blithely go to shovel hay, 

He sits around with swelling head, 
And sadly wishes he were dead? 

For he is feeling pretty bum, 

And like the butcher’s lamb is dumb 
Before his wife, who’s mighty glum; 
He sees the fire in her eye, 

And knows the fur is going to fly, 
For she has found his empty flask 
And pretty soon she’s going to ask 


“How come?” 
H. E. Wiper. 




















on. A blacksmith should be able to make 
the connection of the chisel and pipe so 
well that it will look like one piece. With 
this tool you can make a hole in the ice in 
a few minutes. 

Lakes north and east of the Mississippi 
River yield up pike, pickerel, bass, crappies, 
perch and sunfish in the winter, but this is 
not to forget that lake trout are also cap- 
tured in great numbers with the hook in the 
winter. In the West lake trout and white- 
fish are taken by fishing thru the ice. On 
Lake Pend d’Oreille (which never freezes 
over) the whitefish fishing in the winter 
amounts to an industry, the only way one is 
allowed to capture them being with hook 
and line. This against the verdict of many 
men to the effect that the whitefish never 
takes the baited hook. G. C. MacDonald of 
Prince Albert, Sask., has written me: “I 
happen to live in the best whitefish district 





in Canada, and have angled for twenty-five 
years, and very often in whitefish waters, but 
have not taken nor heard of a_ whitefich 
being taken on a hook of any kind.” While 
there is a great difficulty in catching te 
whitefish, it is not true that they cannot he 
taken on the baited hook, for they annually 
are in great numbers. Probably most of tiie 
fishers who go out for the whitefish in tlie 
winter fail because they do not fish at the 
level the tender-mouthed fellow keeps him- 
self at. When whitefish are running close 
to the bottom, if not right next to the bot- 
tom, one must naturally get down to those 
depths to have any success. This often 
means fishing 150 to 200 feet down. 

The whitefish is practically destitute of 
teeth, and anyone can know that it is a bot- 
tom feeder by the characteristic over-lapping 
upper jaw. In fact, the whitefish, tho 
growing often notable as to weight, 
feed almost entirely on the larva of 
the caddis fly and worm-like organisms 
found in the water. Having a_ tender 
mouth, the whitefish takes a bait in a gin- 
gerly sort of a way. He is one of the dainti- 
est nibblers among the fishes. He will not 
take the bait in the mouth and run with it. 
He will apparently hold to one position and 
there test out the edible virtues of your 
offering. It is in knowing when to pull up 
when that gentle, scarcely distinguishable 
nibble is felt that any success will be had. 
Likewise, it may be made note of that the 
sense of feel that is not tuned up to dis- 
tinguish that nibble will have no success at 
all, for the moment there is nibbling going 
on at the end of your line, that is the signal 
to pull up. But right there is a point to be 
remembered. A sharp pull like the one you 
use on the pike will tear the hook out of 
the unresisting flesh of the jaw, but a fair 
to middling sharp twitch to the line will 
hook him, after which a taut line must be 
kept—and the fish must be brought out of 
the deep as soon as possible. 

The size of hook to use in fishing for the 
whitefish is either the size 8 or 10, these 
being plain-snelled, and should be attached 
to a mist-colored leader of from 3 to 6 feet, 
as invisibility of the main line in whitefish 
fishing is at least one of the prime requisites. 
One well-known angler has suggested that a 
body of red yarn be built up on the shank 
of the hook; that this addition of a body 
has something so attractive about it that a 
catch is almost certain. But aside from the 
body, maggots, worms, etc., must be used on 
the hook barb in collaboration. Steel wire 
worms of a generous size have been found 
good, also grub-worms, and where these are 
lacking, pieces of white pork or bacon cut 
and rounded to represent a worm can be 
used successfully, altho the live worms are 
the ones that bring in the fish. This lure 
is let down, and different levels in the water 
from one to fifteen feet off of the bottom 
are tried out. As a general rule it may be 
said you will strike into them at the fifteen 
feet from the bottom level. 

Much of the same tactics must be gone 
about for the lake trout, only for the lake 
trout active minnows of a 3 and 3%-inch 
length are used. But as for depth, it must 
be remembered that in their winter hiberia- 
tion the lake trout can only be reached in 
the deep places. However, once a dele: 
tion of them are located you can get all yo 
need in a short time. Successful lake trou 
fishing, in winter as well as in summer, ‘¢ 
pends upon how accurately you are fami!:ar 
with the topography of the lake you «re 
fishing—where are the deep places and |: )W 
deep these places really are. 

Bass in the winter ’will be found in d ep 
water hibernating in and. among the ro: <3, 
in the subterranean caves and caverns, © 14 
can be interested on the. minute if you 1i-ht 
into them with a lively chub or shiner. 
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HUNTING AND KILLING A BIG MOOSE IN QUEBEC 


That the province of Quebec, Canada, yet has some giant moose, good bear hunting and excellent hunting generally, the above set of photo- 
is from S. C, Kerr, an Ohio sportsman, fully testifies. A brief description of the trip on which they were taken is so graphically described in 
rsonal letter to the editor of Outdoor Life that we take the liberty of publishing it as written: 


“I am pleased to enclose herewith twelve photos taken while on my recent hunt in the Vermillion River district of Northern Quebec. Our 
y, consisting of my father, S. R. Kerr, my wife, Mrs. S. C. Kerr, and the writer, left Steubenville, Ohio, September 14, 1920, and arrived at 
luque on a 16th, where we met Mr. Tremblay, by whom we were outfitted. On the 17th we left La Tuque for Creek de Prairis, a 
flag stop thirty-two ntiles up the Transcontinental Railroad from La Tuque, from where we started on a seventy-five-mile canoe trip up the 
nillion River. Within two hours after we had left the head camp at Creek de Prairis, and about seven miles up the Vermillion River, we sighted 
ung bull feeding in a small bay to the right of the river. The guides put the canoes within 175 feet of the moose when my father, S. R. Kerr, 
him. After skinning out the hide and loading the hind quarters into the canoe, we sent one of the guides, La Croix, back to the head camp at 
k de Prairis. The find quarters were shipped to the Dominion cold storage at Quebec. A few days ago I received them from cold storage. A 
sman has no difficulty with custom regulations in securing his trophies or meat when shipped out of the Province of Quebec. After the guide, 
‘roix, had returned the next morning from the head camp we started on our seventy-five-mile trip up the Vermillion River. We portaged twenty- 
apids, and after a four-days’ journey camped on what is known as Gagnon Rapids, one-half mile Fed where the Papaleau River empties into 
Vermillion. Here we hunted be seven days. We sighted several moose, but none of them had very good heads, so we decided to start down 


river, and after two days’ journey we camped on what is called Boucher Rapids. On our way down the river we sighted three moose. 


“After hunting in this district for about five days we continued on down the river to the head camp at Creek de Prairis, where Mrs. Kerr and 


father _stayed with the Tremblay family, while the writer with two guides struck across the mountains to Rat Lake, the headwaters of the Rat 


r. On the morning of September 30th the writer killed the moose shown in photographs Nos. 1 and 2, on the upper end of this lake. The 
morning we broke camp and returned to the Vermillion River, where we camped overnight at a log camp on Creek Cou Cou Cache. On a 
| island about twelve ote above the head camp the writer killed a large black and brown bear. This bear was a peculiar specimen; his head 
part of the neck were a very dark brown; there were also brown markings on a part of the body. We estimated his weight at about 375 or 400 
is. On our return to the head camp I found my father was ill, and after a few days’ rest we started on our return. While in this country we 
ed eleven moose, three bears and numerous smaller game. Beaver were very plentiful, and there is no doubt but what this district is a paradise 
he big game hunter. Our guides were very reliable and efficient hunters. Two of them were excellent callers, tho we did not shoot any moose 
we called. The rifles used by the party were .250 Savage, .401 Winchester Auto-Loading, and a Springfield. S = 


The illustrations: 1—S. C. Kerr’s moose killed on Rat Lake September 30th; 2—S. C. Kerr and his moose, dropped where he stood with 
shot from a .401 Winchester Auto-Loading; 3—Mrs. Kerr says “we'll have moose steak for supper.’”” 4—This photo is enclosed for the purpose 
ving you an idea of how homely the writer is while taking off a two-weeks’ growth. “Dad” adjusts his specks. 5—Lunch on a portage. Mrs 


* says the tea is “bum.” 6—One of the twenty-six rapids we portaged 
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The Professor Puts One Over 


HE professor’s beaming eyes peered 

cheerfully over his spectacles at the 
class assembled before him. He was a slight, 
spare man approaching 50, of a kindly, in- 
genuous countenance. He stood near the 
blackboard with a long rod in his hand, tap- 
ping emphasis with it to the points of his 
lecture. 

“The ballistic coefficient of any projectile,” 
he said in long, sonorous tones, “is calcu- 
lated on the relation of its cross section to 
its length, weight and the shape of its point. 
For convenience sake and because all our 
ballistic tables are computed from artillery 
records, the artillery projectile whose point 
is an ogival curve, the ogive of which is the 
arc of circle whose radius is twice the di- 
ameter of the projectile, is taken as unity.” 

The well-rounded phrases of the pro- 
fessor’s exposition beat dimly against my 
ears like the pleasant murmur of distant 
waters. He was giving a special lecture on 
the theory of ballistics. Of the practical 
side of shooting he knew as little as I did 
about the rings around Saturn, but as a 
theoretical shooter he made possibles every 
time. 

My eyes wandered to the bleak December 
sky seen thru the square of window, and the 
gaunt and leafless elm trees in the campus. 
My attention wavered; the dim vista of class 
room, the blackboard with its myriad dia- 
grams, and the professor with his pointer 
like an elongated finger all gave way and 
dissolved to a wider horizon; to the dawn 
of day along the marshlands, the tracery of 
marsh grass, the chill and melancholy gray 
of a winter’s morning, the whisper of little 
waves to frost-bitten cat-tails, and the sleek, 
wedge-shaped cohorts of wildfowl that came 
whistling from the Northland with the wind 
behind them. 

My thoughts centered on a letter I had 
received that afternoon. It was short and 
crisp, and said: “Dear Bill—Come on down. 
The ducks are running me off the place. The 
lake is full of them. Expect you in the 
morning.—Charlie.” 

Charlie owns a farm about twenty-five 
miles from town and a quarter of a mile or 
so from the river. I had shot ducks on his 
place a good many times, and knowing my 
fondness for the sport he always notified me 
when the ducks were in. When he wrote 
that the ducks were about to run him off 
the place I knew they must be there in 
considerable numbers. 

The professor’s voice droned on; in the 
midst of his dissertation the class bell rang; 
the school day was over, and like a flash 
there burst upon me the great idea to take 
the professor with me in the morning if he 
would go. 

As we filed out of the class room I stopped 
at his desk. 

“Professor,” said I, “read this”—and I 
thrust the letter in his hand. The professor 
took the missive and read it thru in silence. 
When he had finished, he looked interroga- 
tively at me. 

“Now, Professor,” I went on, “I know very 
little about the ballist ¢ coefficient of pro- 
jectiles, but I do know that if you pour a 
load of shot into the shirt front of a duck 
and the duck is not too far away, you eat 
him the next day or the day after. I am 
going down there in the morning, and would 
like very much to have you go with me. I 
have the guns, the shells and everything 
else; all you will have io do is to be ready 
to catch the 6 o’clock train in the morning.” 

“Uhm,” said he, looking at me quizzically. 


Withe Hade 


“Do you know, I have often wished to par- 
ticipate in one of these excursions a-field, 
but I have never had the opportunity. I am 
inclined to look favorably upon this pro- 
ject.” 

All right,” said I. “I'll call for you to- 
morrow morning at half past five.” Then I 
left him, wearing a look of beatific satisfac- 
tion on his face, like a boy who had just 
become the proud possessor of a new air- 
gun. 

On sober reflection, as I crossed the 
campus in the dusk of that wintry Friday 
afternoon, I was almost regretting having 
asked the professor to accompany me in the 
morning. The professor was a good sort, I 
knew; besides I owed him something for 
having given me a passing grade at the last 
semester when I was morally certain it was 
more than I deserved. I had a mental image 
of the professor’s attenuated figure knee- 
deep in a muddy sink-hole fruitlessly bom- 
barding the air with one of my choice shot- 
guns; the cold snow slanting against his 
cheeks, tears wsung from his eyes by wintry 
blasts, frost dimming his spectacles, and 
the mien of poignant anguish and unutter- 
able woe he would turn toward me for hav- 
ing brought all this upon him. The pro- 
fessor, | had an idea, would be about as 
useful in a duck blind as a bow and arrow, 


and infinitely more dangerous. Anyway, | 
had asked him to go with me, and so I hai 
to see it thru. 

At a quarter past five o’clock the nex 
morning I staggered up the professor’s porc! 
with a load that would have weighted down 
a dromedary; it consisted of two shotguns, 
six boxes of ammunition, an extra hunting 
coat, a sweater and a pair of waders for the 
professor. I found him awaiting me in a 
state of high excitement. His better half 
fluttered around him in intense anxiety. | 
bundled the professor into the sweater and 
hunting coat, both of which were much too 
large for him, and together we started for 
the station. 

An hour later we dropped off the train at 
the station of Hazelhurst. A figure emerged 
from the darkness of the station house and 
clutched me on both shoulders. 

“Bill, you old fool,” it said. 

“Charley,” I gasped, wincing under his 
powerful grip, and grabbed his hand with 
both of mine. “My friend Professor Drexel, 
of the University,” I said, introducing the 
professor. 

“Plesedtermeecher,” said Bill. 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance,” 
said the professor. 

Charley led us to a waiting rig, and upon 
our telling him we had eaten breakfast in 
town, stopped only long enough at the farm 
house when we had arrived to get his gun, 
stable his horse in the barn and then led 
us directly toward the lake. 








GOOD DUCK WATER—A LAKE IN EASTERN COLORADO 
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THE PROFESSOR TAKES A CHANCE ON A HIGH INCOMER 


Day was breaking in the east; there 


torted that peculiar crimson glow that al- 


s presages in the winter a cold and over- 
t day. We strode along in silence. _ Every 
e in a while there came the faint “phew, 


| aw” of ducks’ wings winnowing the upper 


The ducks are comin’ in,” said Charley. 
\ second later I heard a distant splash 
water as the wildfowl that had just passed 
r us dropped into the lake. The lake 
1 burst upon our view as we topped a 
as calm and motionless as a mirror 
h wisps of vapor but dimly discerned in 
early light of day rising from its sur- 
e. Charley led us to two blinds which 
had constructed about twenty yards apart, 
| after seeing the professor safely en- 
need in the one he had intended for 
iself, and me in the other, he left to build 
: for himself on a point of land that 
ted out into the lake about 200 yards 
ay. 
Ve had no sooner got settled when from 
tind us down on the river came a fusillade 


of shots. As if at a signal, the curtain of 
the night went up, and on the bosom of that 
small lake before us I saw seemingly half 
of the ducks in creation roosting. 

From the corner of my eye I saw a long 
string of bottle-shaped figures with wings 
attached swing swiftly over Charley, and 
turned just in time to see a pair wilt and 
the others go shooting skyward like rockets 
before I heard the roar of his 10-gauge 
cannon. Then I had t- get busy myself, for 
all that host of waterfowl upon the lake took 
wing at once. From a flock of mallards 
that swung in nicely about thirty yards away 
I cut down a pair, and then almost wished 
that [ had a pump gun, as a mob of teal 
buzzed past like a swarm of bumble-bees 
right behind them. 

Down along the river a bombardment 
continued; ducks of all description from 
there soon came swarming in upon us to 
take the places of those which we had routed 
out. Mallards, teal, widgeon, spoonbills, 
pintails and a few canvasbacks and red- 
heads circled in around us. I accounted for 
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eight in a row, and chuckled to myself, for 
I had watched the professor pouring load 
after load into the unoffending air without 
getting so much as a feather, tho the ducks 
were so thick that I did not see how it was 
possible that he did not wing one or two. 

A lull in the flight followed, and I walked 
over to him. 

“One would not think,” said he, “that 
these winged denizens of the atmosphere 
would be so hard to hit. Besides, the recoil 
of this lethal weapon is most excessive.” 

“Professor,” said I, “all you have to do is 
to shoot where the bird will be when the 
shot gets there, and you will hit them every 
time.” 

“Uhmm,” said he. From an inside pocket 
he drew a note book and a pencil. “What 
is the velocity of this charge of shot?” he 
said. 

“Oh, about 900 feet a second,” I replied. 

“Uhmm,” he said, figuring in his book. 
“And about how far are these birds when 
one shoots at them?” 

“Oh, on the average, about thirty yards,” 
I said. 

“And how fast would you judge these 
birds to go?” he asked. 

“That’s a mighty hard question to answer,” 
[ replied. “Somewhere around 100 feet a 
second.” 

Then I scuttled for my blind, for the 
double crash of Charley’s gun warned me 
that some more ducks were coming in. 

“I think I have solved this problem,” the 
professor called to me. “If I am 10 feet 7 
inches ahead of them the bird and the shot 
will connect, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

A little later a small bunch of teal came 
past the professor. Bang! Bang! went his 
gun, but the teal, no whit disconcerted, 
stood straightway upon their tails, vertically 
in mid-air, climbing swiftly out of range, 
and the two barrels I rattled at them did 
nothing but accelerate their flight. Next 
there swung in a flock of pintails not thirty 
yards away. The professor discharged both 
barrels at them. Mine chimed in right 
afterward, but the pintails, jumping straight 
up about five feet, set sail for other regions, 
not leaving even a feather. A flock of can- 
vasbacks, coming from so great a height that 
the hollow roar of wings sounded like an 
express train, swept past us. Four barrels 
rang again as one, but all of them, like the 
teal and the pintails, kept right on going, 
swerving not a hair from their course. 

Ducks after ducks in small bunches and 
large flocks came swinging down the gray 
December sky. Our small lake seemed the 
focal point of all the lines of flight. Shot 
after shot was afforded us. I saw Charley’s 
10-gauge reach after all that came within 
range, and almost always he got his pair. 
But there followed for me one of those 
agonizing experiences which every duck 
hunter encounters once in a while; when, 
strive tho he may, he seemingly cannot hit 
a flock of barns. The thought of the pro- 
fessor seated in his blind figuring in his note 
book, trying to solve the problems of wing 
shooting with pure mathematics struck me 
as exceedingly funny. I had troubles of my 
own, for I had “blown up” for fair. I fired 
until my gun barrels became hot to the 
touch, but had my shells been loaded with 
bird seed I could have done no worse.. 

After a short silence the bombardment 
from the professor’s blind re-commenced, 
and I surmised that he had at last arrived 
at some definite conclusion. Again and 
again he fired his weapon with admirable 
persistence, but with a total waste of my 
good ammunition. 

The flight of ducks stopped as suddenly 
as it had started; like a sudden squall of 
rain, as tho somebody somewhere had turned 
off the spout out of which they had all been 
coming. No ducks being in sight, | climbed 
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out of my blind and went over to see the 
professor. I found him again, pencil in 
hand, continuing his calculations. 

“There seems to be some error in my com- 
putations,” said he. “I have discharged no 
less than forty cartridges, but for some rea- 
son or other I have been unable to hit these 


waterfowl. Now, how fast would you say 
the internal mechanism of this shotgun 
operates?” 


“Hang it! Professor,” I replied rather 
crossly and rather disrespectfully too, to one 
so many years my senior and who held be- 
sides, so to speak, my graduation in the 
hollow of his hand, “How do I know? 
You’ve put the black curse on me. I can’t 
hit ’em myself. Call it a fifth of a second,” 
I said to humor him. With that I left him. 

Hardly had I got back into my blind when 
out of the gray western sky there came a long 
string of black dots which by their flight | 
knew could be nothing else but geese. 

Closer and closer came that squadron of 
armor-plated wanderers. “Ah-unk, Ah-unk,” 
sounded the clarion note of the old ruffian at 
the head of the flock. The rest took up the 
clamorous honking. I cowered close in my 
blind, but as they swept nearer I saw the 
utter futility of shooting at them, for tho 
they were coming directly overhead, they 
were eighty yards or more high. My fingers 
itched to pull the trigger, when they were 
directly above me. 

The next instant I saw the Professor 
spring from his blind and raise his gun to- 
ward them. I swore to myself, for he was 
going to ruin any chance of their turning 
and coming in closer. The No. 5 shot with 
which the shells 1 had given the Professor 
were loaded would have about as much 
effect, I figured, on the gray breasts of the 
geese as the snowflakes that were even then 
beginning to sift down from the heavens. 

At the report of the first barrel there 
sounded a sort of muffled thump from high 
above us, and the battle-scarred veteran in 
the van staggered. When the second load 
connected with him he collapsed entirely 
and came falling from the sky like the fabled 
ton of brick, and dropped with a tremendous 
splash into the lake. 

“Did you see me soak him?” said the Pro- 
fessor, lapsing into the vernacular and wav- 
ing my gun wildly in the air. 

Utterly dumfounded and _ speechless, | 
walked over to him. He was watching the 
flock of geese as they winged rapidly away. 

“Hey!” he shouted suddenly, “There goes 
another one.” 

From that flock of geese sure enough an- 
other member was falling earthward. It fell 
on the ground about 200 yards from Charlie. 

“Eureka!” shouted the Professor a second 
time. “There goes another one.” I was be- 
yond surprising then and if the whole flock 
had fallen with the third member I would 
have not been astonished. “Shout again,” I 
said, laughing, “and you'll kill ’em all.” 

A dim suspicion was forming in my mind, 
but I said nothing more and waded out into 
the lake and retrieved the immense bird. 
When I had brought it to him I took my 
shotgun from his hands and extracted the 
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empty shells which I put carefully in an 
inside pocket of my coat. I examined the 
muzzle of the weapon and was much re- 
lieved to find nothing wrong with it. 

“T knew,” the Professor said to me “that 
my calculations would bear fruit, but they 
exceeded my most roseate expectations.” 

“You win, Professor,” said I 

The morning flight was over. I commenced 
retrieving the fallen birds, most of which 
were floating on the lake. We were joined 
shortly by Charlie, bearing a long string of 
ducks and the Professor’s two other geese. 

“Who killed these?” he queried, when he 
got within hailing range. 

“The Professor,” I replied. 

“Good Lord,” he said to the delighted Pro- 
fessor, “that gun must have been loaded 
with— ” At this point I gave him the 
wink and he said nothing more. 








car window, “for not shooting at those gee 

I know why you did not; it was to give 

a better chance at them.” 
* x * 


* * 


That it should have happened that way 
suppose was pre-ordained. The geese we 
killed with buckshot, which I suspeci 
when I heard those loads go whistling s} 
wards. There is a moan to “blue-whistler,’ 
that can hardly ever be mistaken. I ney 
did tell the Professor “how come” he kill 
those geese, but in the hunting coat 
loaned him there were three more she’! 
loaded with buckshot and the same color « 
the empty ones I took from the gun t! 
Professor was using, and the geese bore 
unmistakable evidence of having been hi 
with something a good deal larger thar 
No. 5’s chilled. The shells were some a 
friend had given me and which I had 
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AT PEACE 


“If it had not been for the Professor’s 
knowledge of ballistics he could never have 
killed them,” I said with utmost solemnity. 

“Oh, I am sure that if you had fired at 
them you would have killed some too,” the 
Professor remarked generously. 

The three of us then started for the farm- 
house. The Professor insisted on carrying 
the three geese, tho it was a load under 
which he staggered, and I noticed he fav- 
ored his right shoulder as he walked. Charlie 
estimated the weight of the three of them at 
thirty pounds, but on the scales in the city 
later they went that three pounds better. 

In the smoker on the train coming home 
that afternoon the Professor spoke confid- 
ingly to me. 

“Do you know that had I taken into con- 
sideration earlier the fact that so much time 
as one-fifth of a second elapsed between re- 
leasing the hammer on the gun and the 
detonation of the charge I have no doubt 
that I could have procured more waterfowl 
than these specimens.” 

“But I want to thank you,” he went on as 
| puffed tobacco smoke moodily against the 


placed in that hunting coat which I had sel 
dom used and I had forgotten all about 
them. It was fortunate they happened to 
chamber in the muzzle of my shotgun or it 
might now be minus the muzzle. 

Anyway, I graduated the following June. 
and I sometimes think I have the geese to 
thank for my sheepskin, and so I forgive 
the Professor for having “put one over” on 
two experienced duck shooters. 

One of the geese the Professor had 
mounted and it occupies the place of honor 
in the Science Building at the University. 
The Professor never did go hunting agai, 
to my knowledge, and he still believes that 
one experience is absolute proof of the tri 
umph of the trained mind over a new and 
perplexing problem such as wing shooting 
proved to be to him. They say that not long 
after this experience he interpolated a few 
remarks in one of his lectures on the science 
of wing shooting. I do not know about that, 
for it must have been one of the many lec- 
tures I “ditched,” and on that very day | 
think Charley and I were giving a practic:! 
demonstration of this very science. 
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The Snowbound Millionaire on a Desert 


OHNSON CITY, Kansas, lies in the ex- 

treme western part of the state and is 
about the center of that strip of treeless 
country which used to be known as the 
“Great American Desert.” One observing 
the modern improvements along the main 
line of the railroads to the north and south 
of this country town cannot have the least 
idea of the desert-like appearance which 
surrounds this little city, and which is also 
the scene of this story. 

This inland town consists of one grocery 
and drygoods store and a bank and real 
estate office combined, which is owned by 
one Mr. Johnson, who, by the way, is also 
the doctor and namesake of the town. This 
little town is connected with the outside 
world by a telephone line, and a mail 
hack line, which have their terminals at 
another small city at the end of a branch 
line some fifty miles distant. 

One bright sunny day in June, a well- 
dressed man stepped out of the mail hack 
and entered the real estate office. This gentle- 
man was a business man from all appear- 
ances. He was also a sufferer of gout and 
kindred diseases, if superfluous flesh is 
caused by those diseases. Judging from his 
bulk, he must have weighed 250 pounds. 
After inquiring for Mr. Johnson, and _ in- 
troducing himself to that gentleman, he 
presented his card, which read, “C. H. 
Preston, President of the People’s Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, III.” 

“Mr. Johnson,” he said, “I am wanting to 
purchase a tract of land in this locality. I 
am not particular about the quality of the 
land, just so I can find a tract, well—say 
about 600 acres. but I am particular about 
the locality. It is this way, Mr. Johnson: 
I have been snowed under with business 
for the last twenty years, and it is hurting 
my health. My wife is also in poor health, 
and we would like to buy a few hundred 
acres of land for a hunting ground where 
we can spend a few weeks each year at our 
leisure, far from the tyrannical laws of 
business and society.” 

“I can fit you out,” said Johnson. Tak- 
ing a ledger from the drawer of his desk and 
opening it, he continued: “Yes, here is 
what you want, 620 acres, for sale by Harry 
Juston, situated at the head of Wild Horse 
Creek, in section so and so. This land is 
twenty-eight miles from here, but I'll be 
pleased to take you out if you wish to go.” 

So they started, and the farther into the 
desert they went, the better Preston seemed 
to enjoy the surroundings. They passed a 
few old-time ranches, and a few dugouts 
which were inhabited by old bachelors, or 
retired cow boys, and their contented fami- 
lies. They saw several coveys of prairie 
chickens and a number of coyotes along the 
trail, which caused Preston to envy the 
leisurely circumstances of the few inhabi- 
tants of that community. But he had no 
time for hunting on this trip. He must get 
back to his business in Chicago. So they 
pressed on and arrived at their destination 
a little later, and after taking a passing 
view of the place and talking a while with 
the owner, who proved to be a bachelor, he 
bought the land and all of the live stock. 

os o* on * x 

Mrs. Preston was highly pleased when 

Preston returned home and described the 


quiet little country and its quaint inhabi- 
tants to her. 

“We'll spend a week there every month 
or two,” he told her. 

But when two months had passed “he was 
too busy,” and when four 


months had 


B. F. Clark 


passed he was in the same condition. But 
along in the latter part of December his 
wife said: 

“Dear, we must take that trip to the land 
of sunshine.” 

So they and their daughter started for 
the land of “sunshine,” in their $10,000 
auto, intending to return just after New 
Year’s. Having beautiful weather, they ar- 
rived at their hunting grounds in a few 
days, and found “Harry,” the servant, just 
finishing the “fall’s work.” He had the 
maize all gathered and stacked in the barn 
yard and the feed for the cows and mules 
“ricke up,” and the house, which was a 
two-room dugout, in as good shape as could 
have been expected of a bachelor. In this 
Preston was well pleased, but was sadly 
disappointed when Harry told him that he 
would have to quit for a while on account 
of the illness of his mother, who lived fifty 
miles to the north. 

“Well,” said Preston, “I am sorry, but 
I shall have to go to town tomorrow after 
supplies anyhow, so I will get a man there 
to take your place until you can return.” 

But Preston didn’t get to go to town the 
next day nor for several weeks after, for 
that very night it began to snow and never 
quit until it was four feet deep on the 
level. Just how much love Preston had for 
the “land of sunshine” two weeks after this 
snow storm, no one will probably ever know 
but he himself. Think of a man who has 
always lived right in town, handy to the 
comforts of life, and with plenty of money 
to buy them with, and with servants at his 
command, being suddenly snowbound on a 
desert like this, without one servant at his 
command. But it was his ignorance, of the 
nature of the climate of this country which 
made him hopeful, for he said to his wife, 
“It will only last a few days.” 

The morning after the snow, his first task 
was to make an entrance through the snow 
drift from the dugout door to a few bushels 
of coal fifty feet or so from the door. This 
he accomplished by the aid of a frying pan. 

His next task was to make a path to the 
barn yard, feed and milk the cows, and so 
forth. Thus the day was spent in actual 
toil and each succeeding day thereafter was 
spent in the same manner. For the snow 
did not disappear like he thought it would, 
and as his small supply of groceries and 
medicines began to disappear he began to 
worry about the necessities of life. 

Said he to Mrs. Preston: “What shall 
we do? Just think, we are out of medicine 
and twenty-eight miles from a store, and 
the roads are impassable.” 

“Let us not worry; perhaps we won’t need 
the medicine, and we can butcher a cow 
if it is necessary,” advised Mrs. Preston. 

By this time the snow had thawed and 
frozen enough to form a crust sufficient to 
bear the weight of a man, and seeing that 
the prairie chickens and jack rabbits were 
feeding on his maize, he concluded to do 
some hunting. So he made a rough pair of 
snowshoes, and being an expert with a gun, 
he was never without “wild meat” after that. 

But one day at lunch his wife said, “Well, 
dear, this is our last bread.” 

“Well,” returned the husband, “I have 
seen a light of nights south of here, which 
can’t be over three miles away. I shall try 
to go there this afternoon, and see if I can 
buy some flour.” 

So after lunch he put on his snow shoes 


‘maize, but 


and started in that direction, and afier 
reaching the crest of a little hill and seeing 
a house only a mile or so away, he beca: ie 
very hopeful. Introducing himself to the 
owner, whose name he learned was Young, 
he made known his wants. 

“Mr. Young,” he said, “I and my family 
are snowbound up here on the old Harry 
Huston place, and we have run out of flour, 
and I have come to see if I can buy some 
from you. I will pay ten times its cos'.” 

“I am very sorry, indeed,” Young kinily 
replied, “but as we only have enough to run 
us thru this snow storm, I cannot sell any, 
but as I know you have a supply of maive, 
I will lend you a small grinder which I have 
often used for that -purpose.” 

Here he went into the kitchen and re- 
turned with a small mill which he gave 
to Preston with verbal directions for using it. 

“I thank you very much,” said Preston, 
“and I wonder if I could hire you for the 
duration of this inclement weather?” 

“No,” said Young. “You see, I have 
twenty head of cattle to care for, and 
therefore could not leave home.” 

“If that’s all that’s in the way,” said 
Preston, “I will pay you five times the worth 
of your cattle for your services.” 

“It is out of the question,” Young told 
him. “I have a family to care for also.” 

Then Preston took the little grist mill 
under one arm and started for camp and 
reached that humble abode just at dark. 

“Well, wife,” he said, “I failed to obtain 
flour, but I borrowed a mill for grinding 
the maize will have to be 
threshed first, and | am worn out.” 

“Why, dear,” she answered, “just let it 
go ‘til morning. We can do without bread 
for dinner.” 

So Preston sat down to a meal without 
bread for the first time in his life, and 
had to thresh and grind maize the follow- 
ing morning before they could have break- 
fast. And every day for forty days after 
this, their bill of fare was as follows: 

For breakfast: Maize pancakes, jack rab- 
bit sausags, milk and butter with parched 
maize served with cream for breakfast food. 

For lunch: Stewed jack rabbit or prairie 
chicken, maize bread, milk and butter. 

For supper: Usually maize mush, milk. 

Along about the first of February the snow 
gradually began to melt away and by the 
middle of the month Preston concluded to 
try to make a trip to Johnson City. So he 
took some boards from the barn loft and 
made a sled, or rather a long box which he 
used as such, and early the following morn- 
ing he and his family went to town in 4 
home-made sled drawn by two mules. 

They arrived at Johnson City just in time 
tu take lunch at the little hotel on the cor- 
ner, and after enjoying what he must have 
consider a good meal, he threw the waitr:ss 
a fifty-dollar bill and told her to keep it. 
this being the first money that he had | ad 
the pleasure of snending for sixty-five days. 

Then he and his little family went to e 
grocery store to get supplies. Mrs, Pres 
stepped upon a pair of scales and ai er 
weighing herself exclaimed: 

“Just think, I have gained thirty pou: (s 
in the last sixty days.” 

Then her husband stepped upon the sc« ¢s 
and found he had lost sixty-five pounds 0! 
superfluous flesh within the last sixty d: ys. 

“Now,” said he, “let’s get our supplies 4 
get back to camp. Let’s see, what do we 
need?” 

“We need everything excepting medic 1¢. 
dear,” answered his wife. 
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AM sitting near the shore of Big Lake, the property of they turned and set their wings and prepared to light. 

a dozen good live sportsmen who reside in Tulsa, Okla. When they were over our decoys and within a few feet of ia 
The club grounds embrace about 1,000 acres of land and the water we turned loose and accounted for four of them. = 
water. The lake is entirely surrounded by timber, and is John gathered in the six ducks, and we had hardly gotten i" 
the best duck lake in the state of Oklahoma. AsI sit here settled when in came a nice flock of mallards. They re- tt 
today the weather is mild and balmy, and I am reminded sponded to my call, and we were soon busy boys. When wt 
that this is only the 6th of March. The birds are flitting the smoke cleared away, there were four dead and two in 
about from tree to tree. The elms are just leafing out, the cripples to award our efforts. I started after the cripples, um 
wild plum is in full bloom, and the ducks are talking to but as the wind was high, they separated and I found but in 
each other in duck language. I estimate there to be no one of them. We had quite a long wait hefore any more n 
less than 3,000 ducks on the lake. ducks showed symptoms of coming our way. = 
This number seems unbelievable, but there is a reason. To while away some time, George told of an experience a 
No shooting of any kind is permitted on the club grounds that taught him not to complain about a meal, regardless = 
at this time. The grounds are surrounded with a five-foot of how poor it was. George said: “When I was a young im 
rabbit-tight fence. We are putting out feed for the ducks, fellow working on_a string of drilling tools in the oil fields m 
and the woods for miles around furnish acorns in abund- of West Virginia, we were out in the hills, and that is “ 
ance, which are much prized by ducks as food. This being where I learned to be a good woodsman, hunting for oil ‘a 
the largest lake in the state, and the protection given ducks derricks. I was boarding with an old, fat Irish woman by o 
on their flight north, should in time encourage them in the name of Mrs. O’Brien. She had a dozen or more other mt 
using this lake for breeding grounds. There has never oil field workers boarding with her. Among her boarders Fi 
before been anything like so many ducks around our lake Was a long, lean driller, who was always kicking on what un 
on their flight north. This shows the wisdom of closing he had to eat. One morning he made a kick to the waitress " 
the season on February Ist in this section, as the ducks and talked insulting to her. She went into the kitchen, ua 


start north at that time, and should, and must, be protected. 

The present-day sportsman may feel this restriction a 
hardship, but the law must be enforced if the future gen- 
erations enjoy some of the hunting privileges that are now 
in our care and keeping. If we betray our trust, and do 
not properly exercise our stewardship, we are not worthy 
of the name “sportsman.” 

Near the end of last season two of my friends, John and 
George, reminded me that I had not given them a duck 
hunt as promised, and the season was nearly gone. I said, 
“Boys, ’'m game; get ready and we will leave right after 
lunch.” The boys were on hand at 1 o'clock; our duffle 
was soon loaded and we were off. We reached the club 
grounds in a little over an hour, and were soon established 
in my hunting lodge, “Camp Killkare.” Within thirty 
minutes we had two dozen decoys and six live ducks float- 
ing gracefully in front of my favorite blind, which was 
occupied by all three of us. There were many ducks scat- 
tered about the lake. Soon a pair of mallards came in. 


George took care of the drake and John landed its mate. 
I gave a few calls and 


Soon six black jacks came over. 


and in a moment the old Irish woman came in with a tut 
butcher knife under her apron. She walked up to the fel- it 
low and said: ‘What’s the matter with this breakfast?’ = 
He answered, ‘Nothing.’ ‘Well, why don’t you eat it?’ He : i 
said, ‘I don’t want it.’ ‘Yes, you do want it(—and she a 
pulled the butcher knife from under her apron and said: = 
‘Now, you eat it, darn you; eat everything on your plate.’ ™ 
And while she stood over him with the knife he ate every- mi 
thing, and never again was known to growl about the grub on 
furnished by Mrs. O’Brien.” “ 

Soon a nice flock of red heads came in and we got six. = 
A bunch of teal came by like a flock of canon balls, and i" 
we knocked down three of them. Thus the evening passed, a 
and as dusk approached we gathered up the live decoys - 
and started to row for “Camp Killkare.” On our way in a 
I counted the ducks and found we had twenty-seven; among be 
them was one black duck or dusky mallard. We soon had - 
the coffee pot on the stove and bacon sizzling in the pan 7 
and were preparing one of those meals that taste so good it 
after an afternoon in a cold duck blind. rr 


When supper was over we sat 














around a roaring fire in the fireplace 
and talked of other duck hunting 


days while enjoying the evening 
smoke before turning in for the 
night, not forgetting to set “Big 
Ben” for 5:30 a. m. After a 
light breakfast of coffee, bacon 
and eggs our live decoys were 


caught, and we were off for the 
blind. We were soon all set, ready 
for the flight, which began after 
good daylight. Our first kill was a 
black jack, and we bagged nine of 
them before any other ducks came 
in. The flight was dandy all morn- 
ing, and at 11 a. m. we took up our 
decoys and upon counting our ducks 
found we had sixty-seven in all. We 
were soon on our way back to busi- 
ness, having had a very enjoyable 
hunt. After we arrived home we 
hung up the ducks, preparing to 
photagraph them, and my two-year- 
old son, Billy, appeared upon the 
scene. The way he “takes to duck” 
might lead one to believe that he 
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will follow in the footsteps of his 


SCENE dad. 
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A Fishing Trip Off the Coast of Yucatan 


URING the month of March, 1920, while 
the “fish ponds” of a large part of the 
United States by crystal 
while fishing rods and reels were corroding 


were sealed ice, 


in the shops and garages of the North, and 


while the cold and gusty breath of the 
March Lion was chilling the impatient 


spirits of the angling enthusiasts of the dog 
days, a hot tropical sun blazed over Yucatan 
to suggest to the American exile the summer 
days at home when he feels that he will just 
have to go fishing soon. 

But some March days in the city of Pro- 
greso, Yucatan, are not altogether unlike 
those at home, for at times the wind is 
strong from the north, and bliz- 


O. Gaylord Marsh 


extensive use in these waters which have 
not been well prospected by sportsmen who 
get recreation and diversion in luring their 
prey and skilfully fighting him in his native 
element instead of hauling him out on a 
“rope” by main force. Hence it was deemed 
most modest and patriotic to hire a sail 
boat and go out a few miles to see if we 
could connect with some of the “big ones” 
which flock to the south of the Alacran and 
Madagascar reefs to take the bait of him 
who can “speak their language.” 


small flying fish took to the air as if unal)l¢ 
to escape by use of their fins. We were 
gliding away alone in a dark and lonely 
world, on the great black, restless sea, aiid 
under th? harm of the sacred jewels of 


the siler *, which nowhere sparkle more 
bright! in the clear, dry atmosphere 
of | -» ia Yucatan. For the hour, we 


gave ourselves over to the enjoyment of the 
glories of the tropical night sea and _ the 
constellations of the southern spring morning 
sky. But as our glance most frequently and 
irresistibly turned to the northern horizon 
where we were later to anchor and try our 
luck, our attention was particularly attracted 

to Draco, who raised his great 





zardy, and the grayish-white sand 
and coral dust go drifting about 
as the snows of winter. Too, on 


cloudy, gusty days, the broad, 
level saline flats of the great 
swamp behind the city seem 





almost to beckon one again to 
buckle on his skates and glide 
wildly away in the frenzy of the 
March blasts. To disillusion one, 
hewever, from this dreamy simi- 
larity, there is in the air a scorch 
instead of the bite of frost—a 
warmth more of an August day 
than of the winter fireside. 

On such a day there sat in the 
home of the writer, in Progreso, 
some exiles who had_ grand 
stories to relate of exploits of a 
former day with rod, reel and 
line, and who naively confessed 
to having in their trunks fresh- 
water outfits which thus far had 
been as useless to them in Yuca- 
tan as had their English lan- 
guage with the Maya Indians of 
the hinterland. It developed also 
that there were a couple of un- 
used salt-water outfits that had 
been laid in for an emergency. 

We knew that there were fish 
in abundance in the southern 
Mexican gulf, for we had been 
eating them, day after day—good 
fish caught on hooks, by others 
than ourselves, but tainted by 
sordid commerce. ‘The mock 
blizzard or “Norte” passed with 
the emerald sunset, and we agreed that we 
would all go fishing, staking our luck to- 
gether and thus precluding the possibility 
of taunts from any one whose reputation 
for veracity might be better than his skill 
as a fisherman in these strange waters. 

Fishing as a real sport has not been en- 
gaged in on the coast of Yucatan, except by 
Don Enrirque Camara, a wealthy and re- 
fined Yucatan gentleman who has adopted 
the art in his extensive travels abroad, yet 
the large quantities of fish consumed in the 
state are mainly caught on hook and line 
by men who do not seek recreation therein 
but the peso with which to buy food, cloth- 
ing, movie tickets and automobile rides for 
themselves and their families. As proud 
and prudent men, we hesitated to flash good 
outfits on the pier in plain view of boys and 
men with long strings of jurel, weakfish, 





king-fish, gurnard, roncador, etc, caught 
with cotton string, steel hook and lead 


sinker, hy a system of coiling and casting 
which are in themselves an art, for should 
we fail to make the fish understand, our 
“apparatus” might be discredited to the 
prejudice of the American manufacturer of 
fishing tackle, who some day may sell for 








A MEXICAN TARPON 


Caught from the pier at Progreso, Yucatan, on June 11, 1921. 


fish is locally known as the ‘‘Sabalo.”’ 
(Photograph by O. Gaylord Marsh) 


We employed Citizen Pedro Espada, a de- 
scendant of the Maya fishermen of old, to 
take us out in his sail boat, “El Latigo,” 
The Whip, which is so named from the fact 
that it has whipped so many contestants in 
the races held in Yucatan water festivals. 
Espada means in English the Ace of Spades. 
Having drawn both the Ace and the Pedro, 
we naturally felt confident that we were 
going to score. 

The hour of sailing was fixed at 4 o’clock 
a. m., at which time the party was ready 
and aboard. The anchor, an old piece of 
casting, was heaverd up by the strong brown 
arm of Pedro; the white sail was unfurled 
to the awakening land breeze; and the prow 
was .directed toward Polaris. We slowly 
departed from the lonely coastal city of 
Progreso, which lay asleep and quiet except 
for the policemen on duty, the few late 
stragglers who were finally turning in, and 
the early workers who were already turning 
out. 

Presently the morning breeze increased, 
the ropes cracked like leashes, and The 
Whip left a welt on the sea! Our boat 
seemed to be scorching the waters, for the 
wake glowed with phosphorescence and 


head and gleaming eyes above 
our prospective, fishing ground, 
where, our spirits high, we hoped 
soon to be hurling the monsters 
of the deep clear against the 
morning sky where Minerva had 
hurled this same Dragon which 
remains entangled in the axis of 
the heavens. 

The outward trip passed all 
too quickly, and we found our- 
selves in a more realistic mood 
and in a changing world. The 
stars were fading from the 
heavens, the eastern sky was 
being tinted with colors of gold, 
the sea was assuming an emerald 
hue, and other white sails and 
passing sea gulls and _ frigate 
birds lent their friendly com- 
panionship to the lonely but 
grand and impressive surround- 
ings. The anchor rope burned 
our bow; the great distorted 
crimson tropical sun pushed it. 
self out of the eastern horizon, 
rounded out, and lighted the 
world; a hurried breakfast of 
coffee and rolls was taken; and 
the hooks were baited with’ live 
sardines and dropped over the 
side by Pedro and cast into the 
depths from our spinning reels. 
Silence and expectation! 

Pedro bestirred himself and 
began to haul in his line. He 
quietly and without display 
pulled into the boat a fish which 
resembles a flounder, or perhaps more prop- 
erly a sole. This fish has on its back 4 
number of spots on which one’s finger 
and thumb tips may easily and naturally be 
placed. Pedro in English means Peter. Our 
fishing Peter claims no relationship to the 
apostolic fisherman for whom he was named, 
but he took a special pride in relating to us 
the following story which is given as neal 
as possible in his own words: 

“This is the pescado de San Pedro (the 
fish of Saint Peter). In the olden times, 
on Holy Thursday, God and his Apost!es 
had a feast. On the table were but one fish 
and one bread, which caused Saint Peter 
to remark that there was not sufficient. God 
responded that there was food in abundance 

e 





This 


for all. Those present ate until they wer 
satisfied, but there remained half, one si 
of the fish, which God ordered Saint Pei 
to throw back into the sea. Saint Pee 
protested but obeyed, taking the cooked h: f- 
fish on the tips of his fingers and casting 
it into the water where it took life and 
swam away. As an eternal token of ‘i 
power of God and in commemoration of 
that feast, this fish has remained a half-:s 
and bears the finger prints of Saint Peter. 
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Being inexperienced and on the high seas 
n a small boat, and knowing that of the 
arge fish there were grouper, tunny, king- 
ish, red snapper, jew fish, moharra, tarpon, 
yonito, and barracuda, to say nothing of ray, 
shark, manatee and octopus, we felt some 
ipprehensions as to the results of a possible 
iard strirke, but we were assured by Pedro 
that if the boat should be upset our bodies 
vould be placed on shore at the disposition 
of our relatives and friends. He said: 
here is a large fish called Bufeo (perhaps 
the porpoise) which has the custom of push- 
ing ashore those persons who fall into the 
water. The mouth of this fish is so small 
that it cannot harm any one, and its idea 
is to root people ashore and not allow them 
to remain in the sea.” Of course, this put 
us entirely at ease. 

Now, it is not the purpose of this article 
io exult over any success or to lament any 
failure of our first salt-water fishing trip, 
which was largely experimental on our part, 
our former experience having been in fresh 
water and our manner of fishing being new 
io us and to these waters. We learned many 
things, received a new inspiration, and may 
have a real illustrated fish story to tell in 
the future, for the opportunity exists. It 
will have to suffice to say that we caught 
ninety-two “specimens,” including sapo (to 
our disgust), gurnard, scup, sea bass, weak 
fish, sole, red mouthed grunt, jurel, king- 
fish, a four-foot octopus and “dorado.” The 
large jurel and king-fish gave us our best 
thrill of the day. The octopus helped to 
get himself into the boat, stampeded the 
party and nearly wrecked our ship before 
Pedro could uncork his ink well and cause 
him to desist. 


At 9 o'clock a. m. a dead calm pre- 
vailed and the sun’s rays were increasing 
in intensity. We desired to return, but 
Pedro remarked that we would have to wait 
for the breeze. At about 10:30 he looked 
to the east and remarked: “Ya vienen las 
mariposas’ (the butterflies are beginning 
to come). Sure enough, the eastern sky 
was dotted with butterflies brought by the 
southeastern breeze which was _ presently 
to turn into the daily “bri sote” or brisk 
northeastern sea breeze. The sail was set, 
ripples sped over the surface of the sea, 
yur boat began to move, the breeze in- 
creased, the sea became choppy, and we 
were speedily returned to land with our 
morning’s catch, pleased with our trip, 
happy that we had made a beginning and 
letermined to go again and again until able 
o dominate the monsters of the deep. 

The breezes which had been so favorable 
0 our going and coming were not for our 
special convenience nor matter of mere 
hance. Yucatan is a land of contrasts, of 
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A MAYA FISHERMAN CASTING A NET 
FOR ROBALA 
Photo by author 


natural hardships with a ready solution in 
each case. Nature provided scant pasturage 
for herds, but gave a morning land breeze 
and an afternoon sea breeze to enable the 
aborirginal fisherman, before the days of 
steam and commerce, and even the fisher- 
man of today, to go for and return with his 
carnous food. 

At the time of our first trip, preparations 
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NATIVE FISHERMEN ON THE DOCK, 
PROGRESO 
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were in progress for the Fiesta of San 
Pedro Gonzalez Telmo, for short called 
Saint Thelmo, who is the patron saint of 
the fishermen of Progreso. This feast is 
held during the latter part of April and 
the first part of May. As we had qualified 
as “pescadores” we became greatly inter- 
ested in the saint who had protected and 
succored us on our trip, as he does all 
fishermen of the port, whether in peril or 
safety; whether in prosperity or poverty. 
We therefore participated in the celebration 
in his honor. 

We shall let our friend Pedro tell the 
story of Saint Thelmo, which we have more 
or less verified: 

“San Telmo was sculptured many years 
ago in what is now a ruined building in 
the old port of Sisal, Yucatan. This saint 
protected, fostered and succored the fisher- 
men of that old port until it was almost 
abandoned in favor of the present port of 
Progreso in 1871. San Telmo’s name and 
his powers were known to the fishermen of 
Progreso, who, desiring his help and _ pro- 
tection, sent three men to rob and bring 
him to themselves. The three fishermen 
who executed this mission all died at the 
same hour a short time thereafter. 

“This old saint performed his mission well 
but was desecrated and burned in the fire 
box of a locomotive at a certain time during 
the revolution. At the time of this burning 
there was a flood in Progreso, the water 
reaching the doors of the city. During the 
succeeding months a new San Telmo, to 
bear the spirit and power of the old, was 
made by a sculptor of Progreso.” 

It was the dedication and sanctification of 
the new saint which caused such great 
preparations for this fiesta and which 
caused May 2nd in particular to be referred 
to, for days ahead, as “El Gran Dia” or the 
great day. Games, races, processions, 
dances, music, sky rockets, etc., formed a 
part of the celebration. On the night of 
the “Great Day” the whole city turned out 
in gala array and the fishermen knew they 
were going to see better times as before. 
As the festivities proceeded, the moon rose 
in the east and lo! it was totally eclipsed. 
As the hour grew late and the revelries in- 
creased, the darkness passed from the moon 
and the pal) raised from the spirits of the 
fishermen. In the clear light of the morning 
moon they could sail away with renewed 
confidence to their anchorage knowing that 
the spirit of San Telmo again regarded their 
welfare after an absence of three years. 

The eclipse was observed with the custo- 
mary interest and we heard but few remarks 
regarding the occurrence. But we prefer to 
regard the concidence as a supernatural and 
symbolical manifestation occasioned by San 
Pedro Gonzalez Telmo, for now we are 
fishermen. 
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Indian Ways and Buffalo Days 


| i THE DAYS before white men came 

in and dominated the situation, the In- 
dians and the game got along on terms that 
fed the Indians and still allowed the game 
to perpetuate itself in such numbers that 
the whole landscape was more or less dotted 
with animals practically all the time. 

No man could have counted the buffalo, 
or the antelope, and both fed in the open, 
unafraid. 

Elk were almost as plentiful as antelope 
on the antelope range, and besides they 
ranged much farther east than the antelope 
ali the time; in fact, as near as can be 
learned from the records of the early ex- 
plorers which fix the original limits, so far 
as we know now, it seems that elk ranged 
practically the entire area of the continent 
north of about the Texas Panhandle and 
south of a line somewhat north of the present 
Canadian boundary, making them really the 
most widely distributed large animal on the 
co;tinent. 

Buffalo, so far as their main range was 
concerned, séem to have stayed mostly be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Rockies, 
with a few ranging west of the Rockies in 
favored localities and more or less smaller 
herds and bands ranging as far east as Ohio. 

The main body, the “big herd,” however, 
was always between the river and_ the 
main chain of the Rockies, drifting south 
into Mexico in the fall and back north to 
the Saskatchewan and possibly beyond in 
the summer; the present Blackfoot Indian 
reservation was the heart of the old northern 
summer feeding grounds. 

Mountain sheep ranged all over the moun- 
tainous and badland parts of the West, com- 
ing down to, and across, the sagebrush and 
even the prairie country in some cases at 
least as far east as the Mississippi. 


They were plentiful along the bluffs of 
the upper Missouri even as late as the 


earliest steamboat days, and not uncommon 
up to the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

Antelope covered about the same district 
that the buffalo did, but, in addition, ranged 
also much farther west; indeed, the ante- 
lope range could in brief be said to cover 
che arid West originally, I think, and make 
little mistake about it. 

Blacktail, whitetail, the mule deer were 
plentiful over the entire continent from the 
gulf to an indefinite point north of the 
Canadian border, sometimes one or another 
of the three species occupying a territory 
alone, sometimes two or even all three spe- 
cies being found in the same locality to- 
gether with the fantail deer, this latter 
being reported even now from the Dakota 
Blackhills, the Crazy Woman and some 
other short ranges in Montana, from one 


or two points in Wyoming, and also from 
Arizona and Mexico, so it is not a varia- 
tion of the whitetail, but a distinct but 
unclassified deer that was quite plentiful 
all over its northern range, if not elsewhere, 
as late as 1890 and fairly numerous even 
today in at least several localities. Gen- 
erally speaking, whitetail deer was eastern 
deer and blacktail and mule the western 
species, tho frequently they all ranged 
together in the West. 

Moose were quite plentiful all along the 
timbered sections only, but not at all on 
the prairies, for a hundred miles or more 
south of the present Canadian line, but 
ranged only in the timbered East about the 
Minnesota lake district and in the Rocky 
Mountains and ranges to the west about the 
head of the Columbia River; but, so far 
as my records go, not being found in the 
Cascade range at all or along the West 
Coast, probably due to the fact that the 
great coniferous forests of this area had 
nothing for moose to feed on; there is a 
little bit of birch, willow, quaking asp and 
cottonwood in this locality, but not enough 
for a forage supply for moose, and what 
there is is mostly too scattered, so moose 
were restricted to the timbered areas farther 
east with little doubt. 

Mountain goats seem to have stuck pretty 
close to their present ranges and not to 
have been so much more numerous any 
time than they were along about the ’80s. 

Wild horses ranged more or less the same 
country as the buffalo, but they were more 
numerous about 1880 to 1885 than at any 
time so far as I can learn; this is easily 
accounted for from the fact that the horse 
is not native, but was brought to America 
by the Spaniards who came with Cortez 
and the animals from the expedition, run- 
ning wild, furnished the first horse stock 
for America and were the real ancestors of 
the broncho (or in reality the mustang of 
the plains, as the broncho is a later name 
for the pony first called mustang to desig- 
nate the descendant of the Spanish horses). 
Horse herds reached their most numerous 
membership about 1885, I think, and dimin- 
ished rapidly after that. 

The Comanche Indians were nomadic peo- 
ple who got into the way of breeding horses 
about as early as horses were procurable, 
and they cross-bred with later stock until 
they procured a horse much like the Arab- 
ian; indeed, the Comanche people can be 
called the Arabs of America, for they were 
very Arab-like in their lives and _ habits 


and in the way they concentrated their 
energies on producing fine horses for their 
own use and to fit their own environments; 
they were the people who produced the 
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kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 





famous “painted” or “pinto” ponies of the 
Southwest—a breed that gained fame far 
and wide for their irregular patchwork col- 
oring and for their speed and endurance. 

The Apaches, near neighbors of the 
Comanches, on the other hand, were desert 
Indians who habitually traveled afoot, doing 
long marches afoot in a country where a 
horse could not go at all; this tribe was 
cold-bloodedly cruel, and when they used 
horses at all they thought nothing of put- 
ting them thru until they dropped for want 
of water and feed, and then Mr. Apache ate 
the horse and went on his cold-blooded, 
snakey way; they were the most cruel and 
unreliable of all the plains Indians and the 
most treacherous; their ideas and ideals 
were such that murder became a pastime 
or a trade, depending on opportunity, and 
little else; they had the eyes of an eagle, 
the nose of a coyote and the patience of 
time itself, and were probably the finest 
desert men in the world when considered 
solely from the point of their ability to take 
care of themselves in the hottest, dryest part 
of the whole continent—a fact helped out 
by their appetite and tastes, which were such 
that baked (or even raw) lizard was good 
meat to them, and grasshoppers, crickets 
and such plunder were all good forage! 
The Utes were their neighbors and much 
like them. 

All of the Indians were rather crude as 
to taste, taking meat even “riper” than a 
German gormand demands, and liking it 
apparently. 

Indians were as different from each other 
as white men are different from each other, 
and what. one tribe liked another had no 
use for; this was so in everything concern- 
ing them; one tribe sold their women, an- 
other did not; one raised horses; another 
ate them; one considered it good business 
to go to war and steal all his enemies’ 
horses and women and kill all the men folks 
he could—safely; another never went to 
war unless forced into it. 

The tribes were as diversified as the peo- 
ples of Europe, and, like them, they each 
one talked his own language, nor could a 
member of any other tribe understand the 
language of another tribe unless he got 
busy and learned it the same as any one 
learns any foreign language. 

The old universal Sign Language was 
known to and talked by all of the tribes 
east of the Rockies and, in a more or less 
limited measure, to tribesmen west of the 
Rockies. 

Not every Indian could talk or under- 
stand this strange method of communicat- 
ing ideas, but some individuals in the tribe 
had the ability to talk, by means of fixed, 
arbitrary signs, to any other Indian he met, 
regardless of whether either one knew 4 
word of the other’s language or not. 

West of the Cascades, north of California, 








the Chinook language took the place of 
the Sign Language, as it was an “interna- 
tional” spoken language used first by the 
Coast, or fish-eating, Indians, and later en- 
larged and made more elaborate by mem- 
bers of the Astor fur outfit at the trading 
post of Astoria at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and also by the Hudson Bay Company 
farther north and between the Cascades and 
the Rockies. 

Thirty-five years ago I used this Chinook 
jargon very extensively in daily contact 
with many Indians in the Puget Sound 
country, and later, before the jargon, or 
language, became lost, I wrote a lexicon 
or explanatory dictionary of it which I 
called “The Chinook Book,” and which was 
published in Seattle; it is the most com- 
plete work in print covering the Chinook, 
and it gives the pronunciation, as well as 
the shaded meanings, of the words so one 
could learn to speak it from the book if 
necessary. 

The Hudson Bay Company has been cred- 
ited with the making of this Chinook jargon 
as a trade language for their own use among 
the Indians they dealt with; this is entirely 
incorrect, as they found the language in 
use when they first came among the Chinook 
tribes that were found about the mouth of 
the Columbia (mostly from there north to 
Vancouver Island), and the trappers and 
tiaders of the Hudson Bay Company simply 
added some of their own and other Indian 
words to the jargon, and then used it over a 
much larger scope of country than it cov- 
ered before they came; indeed, it was the 
Hudson Bay Company who really spread it 
far enough to be of use as a trade language 
between a large number of independent 
tribes. 

I have found Indians who could talk it in 
southern Oregon, British Columbia and 
Montana and all over the territory in be- 
tween, so it was a trade language for a 
territory much larger than several European 
countries, at least. 
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The Universal Sign Language was used 
more or less by all tribes east of the 
Rockies, tho it was more common between 
the Rockies and the Missouri River from 
Canada to Mexico than elsewhere, and was 
in a more elaborate form thruout this section 
than elsewhere; the finest sign talkers were, 
I think, the Sioux, Cheyennes, Crows, Black- 
feet, Arapahoes, and some of the Southern 
desert Indians, notably the Apaches, Utes, 
Navajos and Pueblos. 

It certainly was a strange and interesting 
sight to see two good sign talkers “at 
work;” they would talk about anything 
and everything known to the Indians, some- 
times for several hours at a sitting, and yet 
not a single word was used—it was all done 
in arbitrary signs, each with a_ definite 
meaning of its own. ; 

Did you know that the Indians had game 
laws before the white man came? 

Probably you never heard of that, for 
the average white man thinks that the Indian 
just kills right and left, old’ and young, 
without regard to the species, season or 
anything else. 

That is entirely wrong; the buffalo-eating 
Indians had their laws, or rather it was 
more a set of rigidly enforced rules; a hunt 
was always arranged before leaving camp, 
and the hunters took a certain part to which 
they were allotted by the chief in charge. 

They were instructed to kill so many, 
and no more, animals at a single time, and 
the hunter who got excited and kept on 
running and killing buffalo after the ar- 
ranged-for number had been killed was 
dealt with in no gentle manner, for the Dog 
Soldiers, or Tribal Police, killed his horses, 
cut up his lodge and destroyed his property 
generally, to teach him that buffalo were 
tribal property and that they were indis- 
pensable as a source of meat and lodge 
skins and robes, as well as many other 
things of value to everybody in the tribe. 

The man who killed buffalo wantonly or 
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left his meat unused was regarded as a 
menace to everybody else, and was very 
quickly shown “where to head in” by the 
Tribal Council and the Dog Soldiers. 

It is true that the Indians killed hundreds 
of buffalo at once by running them over 
high cliffs and into traps (called “piskune” 
by the Blackfeet), but when this was done 
it was a tribal hunt in the nature of a fall 
harvest where the whole tribe shared in the 
killing, and then went to work at once to 
dry the meat, make pemmican, tan the hides 
and take care of the harvest against the 
need of winter when meat would not be 
at hand unless it were cured and saved 
while the big herd was passing on their 
way south for the winter. 

Even at these big killings the Indian was 
not wasteful, for he saved every bit of meat 
and used all other usable parts of the animal, 
for buffalo was meat, cloth, house-building 
material and about all else that the Indian 
needed in his daily life, so what looked like 
mere butchery, at first glance, was in reality 
the work of laying in winter supplies for 
everybody. 

If white men could show a record like the 
Indians in game matters, he could be con- 
siderably more proud of his past than he 
can be now, for the Indians lived alongside 
of the big herds for ages and never wasted 
the source of supply, even when whole tribes 
took toll that was counted by the thousands 
of heads of animals in the grand total each 
year; the Indian had his game laws and 
enforced them; we have ours and——? 

Where are the buffalo now after, say, 100 
years in contact with the white man? We 
ought to be pretty much ashamed of our 
record there, I think, and we could learn 
a lot from our red brother if we approached 
him with open mind instead of from the 
high-and-mighty point that a white man 
always assumes when he deals with a 
That’s what lost to the world the 
it don’t pay. 


savage. 
art of tempering copper 
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An Oregon Outing 


The great wooded country of Oregon 
nakes it a sportsman’s paradise, offering suf- 
ficient cover to protect the deer and 
‘eathered game. And yet a deer hunter does 
not find it difficult to get his limit in a few 
lays. To go on a deer hunt in this wonder- 
ful state is a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. Oregon’s wonderful trout fishing is 
proverbial. The accompanying pictures were 
taken on a trip in Southern Oregon in the 
fall of 1920, participated in by Walter Rick 
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and two companions. They each killed their 
quota of deer, and two members of the party 
had shots at bear, but without success, as 
the distance was too great. They enjoyed 
some splendid trout fishing and good squir- 
rel and quail shooting. Later they trapped 
coyotes, bob-cats, civet cats, weasel, foxes 
and skunks, obtaining quite a collection of 
trophies on this Oregon outing. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 10 


[% THESE latter days it has come to pass 
that free- 
spools and self-thumbers in combination if 
Those reels, the first of which 
to appear was advertised to “do all but spit 
on the bait,” are not only wonderful mechan- 
ical products, but they are wonderful 
With the combination reels even a 
tyro can soon handle his 70 feet of line with 
skill and aplomb. Undoubtedly the free- 
spool feature will get the unsuspecting 
angler into trouble time and again, for while 
it is an aid in casting, it is anything but 
a help in playing the fish. Unless pressure 
is continually exerted on the handle, the 
spool releases itself, then, as the darky said 
of the man in a steamboat explosion, “Where 
is you?” No user of the free-spool may 
sleep at his task. The combination 
are an aid well worth any angler’s thoughtful 
consideration, tho personally, barring the 
plain level-winder, my preference is for the 
old tried and true quadruple unimproved. 
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REEL FOR STILL FISHING 


As was emphasized in the discussion of the 
rod for still fishing with bait, there is a vast 
difference between live bait casting and still 
fishing, that while one rod may be used for 
both varieties of angling, maximum sport 
not lie along that trail. While the 
particular reel is not a matter of extreme 
importance, still the angler in search of the 
largest measure of sport, enjoyment, will 
carefully consider the subject. I need not 
take up the various types discussed, for the 
angler must make his own selection. Nat- 
urally, in still fishing, there will be no need 
for the free-spool feature, and the self- 
thumbing device will offer no decided ad- 
vantage; therefore, the fisherman need think 
only of the level-winder and the regular reel, 
of the two my very decided preference is 
for the level-winder. As will be discovered, 
it is a great favorite of mine for any angling. 

Whatever reel is selected, the fisherman 
should examine the click and drag with 
care, for while in bait-casting neither are 
needed or indeed can be used, in still fishing 
one or the other must at all times be em- 
ployed. To cast with the click or drag on 
will ruin a reel, that need not be emphasized. 
In still fishing, I desire a click or drag, 
sometimes both in combination, strong 
enough to keep the line from paying out 
at all times. I like the “music” of the click 
when a fish “runs.” Then, too, it serves 
as an alarm when one is indulging in that 
lazy style of still fishing with the aid of a 
rod holder! There is good, solid enjoyment 
in it, too, say what you please. A graduated 
drag or click, so arranged that the tension 


does 


A chapter on reels for live bait, 


their preference and selection 


O. W. Smith 












(Note In our last issue we discussed the 
live-bait fishers’ reels, mentioning the regular 
winches, free-spools, self-winders and self- 
thumber remains in this concluding half of the 
chapter to mention what may be termed com- 
bination reels, reels that combine every improve- 
ment in one, to-wit: self-thumbers, self-spoolers 
and free-spools. The merits of such reels are 
great, tho it is not our province here to describe 
them; simply mention them in connection with 
our subject—fishing with liv rit. As live-bait 
fishing also includes still-f after all, one 
of the most enjoyable of lake [I have de- 
termined to talk upon the ree ipted to that 
pastime, tho brief Oo. W.S 


may be adjusted according to the weight 
of the bait is an advantage. 
THE 
That one should recommend the automatic 
reel for still fishing may at first thought 
seem a wee bit strange, yet I have found 
the auto-reel very amusing and highly inter- 
esting. Naturally it must be placed on the 
rod “wrong end to,” that is, with the lever 
release pointing down, for the average bait- 
rod is built with reel-seat above the hand. 
The angler will be surprised to discover 
that when so placed the reel can be easily 
controlled with the thumb. As was pointed 
out in the section devoted to the study of 
rods, the fly rod can be employed for live- 
bait fishing, when of course the reel will be 
below the hand. Whether above or below, 
the automatic offers the live-bait fisher cer- 
tain advantages, which he will not be slow 
to appreciate. Undoubtedly there is pleasure 
and satisfaction in “reeling your own,” but 
just the same there is fun in delegating the 
task to a spring winch. 


AUTOMATICS 





AUTOMATICS 


To re-tell an old story to illustrate the 
point. Some years ago I was live-bait fish 
ing on a small river, floating with the cur- 
rent. My companion’s rod was _ provided 
with a regulation winch, while mine was 
ornamented with an automatic, tho to that 
day I had never employed one save for 
fly fishing. Well, my minnow—we were 
using live minnows—was well down in the 
depths, 20 or 30 feet of line having been 
pulled from the reel. There came up to me 
that experimental, questioning tug, so char- 
acteristic of the feeding bass. I waited tor 
the fish to mouth and turn the bait, then | 
struck sharply, my 7-ounce “DeLux” bend 
ing to the strain. Instantly the fish darted 
away. Well hooked, I played him, or rather 
the reel did, until at last he was brought to 
the net, vanquished. My companion, who 
had poked all manner of fun at my “tin 
winch,” promptly offered to buy, and when 
I refused to sell, as promptly instructed me 
to order another winch “just like it” for 
him. There you have it. So I say there 
is sport and entertainment in live-bait fish 
ing with an automatic reel, whether you 
place the winder below the hand, a la fly-rod, 
or above, a la live-bait “pole.” 

So I bring to a conclusion our discussion 
of the live-bait fisher’s reels. So various 
are the methods employed by him, so various 
the tackle affected, that I may not say this 
or that is the better reel; in fact, there is 
no single best reel, a matter which the 
understanding angler fully appreciates. As 
we go on to discuss actual fishing with live 
baits, the reader will discover why certain 
reels are better adapted to certain varieties 
of angling than others; then, when he actu- 
ally tries them out in fishing, he will under 
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and why I am not recommending one reel 
» the exclusion of all others. I am thru 
ith saying the best reel for this or that 
this; the best reel is the reel that suits 
uu best. “And now abideth Faith, Hope, 
harity: and the greatest of these is 
harity.” 
(One part of the angler’s tackle very little 
iscussed and of great importance is his 
nes, so the next chapter in this rambling 
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discussion will be devoted to lines, just-lines. 
Will probably run thru two numbers of 
Outdoor Life. Why not spend some little 
time discussing the thing the other fellow 
passes with but a word? Glancing over my 
correspondence for the past year, I discover, 
to my astonishment, that second to rods I 
have had more questions concerning lines 
than any other angling topic. That alone 
should be an excuse and a reason.—O. W.S.) 


——. 


A Protest---Let’s Conserve 
O. W. Smith 


THE fond mamma was exhorting her wee 

son regarding the matter of clean 
speech. “Remember, Bobby, when you feel 
the evil words coming up inside, just spit 
them out!” A little while later she was 
shocked and horrified by hearing Bobby 
swearing with all the fluency at his com- 
mand. “Stop, Bobby!” she exclaimed. 
“Have you forgotten what I said about 
spitting out the bad words?” “That’s what 
I am doing, mamma,” came the surprising 
answer, “spitting ’em out just as fast as 
I can!” 

There is a matter I must get off my chest, 
and the only way for me to do it, is to do it. 
Here’s what’s troubling me. We have been 
asking for pictures, angling pictures, and 
the photographs, good, bad and indifferent, 
have been rolling and pouring in. Naturally 
the reader would think that would rejoice 
our heart; but the trouble is, a great ma- 
jority of the pictures have to do with 
catches, big catches. Most emphatically we 
do not want pictures of strings and strings 
f fish. First of all, such photographs, no 
natter how well done, possess no artistic 
merit, tell no story, are simply dead game 
pictures; secondly, they spur other anglers 
‘o emulation, so deplete our waters, and 
rob fishing of its higher joys. I mean just 
that, “higher joys,” for furever—‘“Jt is nor 
all of fishing to fish.” 


moved all data from the back and filed it 
away for use in the future. Time enough 
now has passed to make it the text of this 
screed without danger. Understand, we are 
not attacking anyone, anywhere, simply we 
are urging smaller catches in view of the 
future, and we are calling the attention of 
our readers to the thing we would have them 
remember—we do not want to publish pic- 
tures of excessive bags that tell no story 
save that someone secured the limit. 

Just why a man or group of men should 
stand up, surrounded with their game until 
all background is shut out with dead fish, 
and have their pictures taken is more than 
I can fathom. There is not one thing under 
heaven to recommend such a picture. The 
readers of this magazine would be surprised 
could they know how many such pictures 
come to the Angler’s Fireside, week in and 
week out, with requests that we publish 
them “in the next issue.” We have returned 
dozens of such pictures, explaining why 
we can not publish them. Anglers must 
get together on this or the day after to- 
morrow we will have no fish. But someone 
says, “We used all the fish, giving away 
to our friend those we did not need.” That 
is neither here nor there; the fish have been 
taken from the water; the future has been 
robbed unnecessarily. 


I wrote to a man in the West in this 
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THIRTY STEELHEADS 


One of the pictures with which this article 
illustrated, the pole of steel-heads, was 
nt us from a good conservationist who said 
me very harsh things about the catch and 
ie men who, deservedly so, using that word 
hich Shields of the old “Recreation” wore 
ireadbare. Now I am not saying anything 
bout pork, but just the same, such catches 
e inexcusable. Understand, we do not 
iow the names of the gentlemen pictured, 
1 where they live, nor from what water 
ie trout were taken. When the picture 
ime to us several years ago, we just re- 


strain, and he came back with, “But one 
might make such catches as mine every 
day.in the year in these waters without in 
the least affecting the supply of fish.” It 
seems so, but remember the buffalo and the 
wild pigeon; our fathers said it would be 
impossible to destroy them. I can remember 
the great flocks of the latter bird, when 
the* sun was all but. shut out as with a 
cloud. Let me spin you a sad yarn: Here 
in Wisconsin there is a beautiful lake from 
which today we take perch and now and 
then a great pike. When I was a boy that 
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lake was alive with fish, small and _ large- 
mouth bass, crappie, wall-eyes, etc. It is 
a fact that anglers—no, fishermen—from 
Chicago used to make great catches, burying 
the dead fish on the sands of the shore be- 
cause they could make no use of them. The 
farmers came in the fall to spear, going 
lhome with wash-tubs full of great fish. The 
latter were more excusable than the former, 
for they at least made some use of the fish, 
if it was only chicken feed. To the sug- 
gestion that the lake might be de-fished 
came the answer, “The supply is inexhaust- 
ible.” Today, ah, today, we fish in mem- 
ory’s stream. That illustration could be 
duplicated over and over again. 

The work that is being done by the various 
states and the Federal Government in -the 
way of stocking, is splendid and wonder- 
fully worth while, but hear me, you fellows 
who yet have “virgin water:” Unless you 








A TEXAS CATCH 


limit catches, you will be where we of the 
older sections are, fishing for yellow perch 
in the gloaming and dreaming of the bass 
we used to catch. Planting, stocking is not 
enough. Laws will not help much. It must 
be forced home upon the heart of the angler 
that a big catch, a limit catch, is a thing 
to be ashamed of. A few fish properly 
arranged, or a big fish garnished with tools 
of the craft make wonderfully satisfactory 
illustrations and prized momentos. Give us 
such pictures, pictures that tell another story 
than that of mere slaughier. We want them. 
We are not holding up long strings of fish, 
tempting other fellows to “beat” us, for we 
have joined the growing company of those 
who fish for a good time. Let’s preach, teach 
and practice conservation. 


“e 
A “Fish” Story 

Here is a fish story that will sure agree 
with your editorial digestion, because it 
excels in improbability anything you ever 
told in the way of “fishy stories,” and also 
because it was recently told at a “peace 
dinner” by a “comrade of the mist.” The 
story easily caps the tale of the frozen fish 
that came to life in the frying pan. 

“An interesting experiment was tried some 
little time ago with an ordinary salt water 
herring. The fish was put into a large bowl 
of salt water and every day a small quan- 
tity of the salt water was removed and an 
equal quantity of fresh water substituted, 
until eventually it lived and thrived in 
purely fresh water. 

“The owner of the herring was so pleased 
with the success of this experiment that he 
then tried removing a very small quantity 
of water daily until the bowl was empty 
and entirely without water and the herring 
doing excellently without it, and as he was 
so lively in the empty-bowl he had to put 
him in a cage. 

“Here he lived happily, hopping from 
perch to perch just like a bird, until one 
day some sudden noise -upset -and - startled 
him, and he fell into his water-trough and 
was drowned.” PiscaTor. 
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Trouting on Pine River 
Or. G. F. A. 


WO weeks ago tomorrow Frank Stack- 

pole and I went up to Pine River after 
trout. We went by train and walked in to 
“Dam 3,” arriving there about 5 p. m. It 
was a five-mile hike, and the first time I 
ever carried a pack, and I thought it pretty 
heavy before we had gone a mile, but 1 
managed to worry along without saying any- 
thing till we got there. It is one great 


and the skeeters did not bother much, but 
the dern porcupine kept coming back and 
whining to get in. Stackpole shot at him 
four times, and each time told me he had 
finished him. We got an early start the next 
morning, but the holes were hard to get at 
and the traveling along the shore with a 
pack on one’s back well nigh impossible. 
Cetting almost nothing on worms, I put on 
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A WISCONSIN STREAM. 


stream for trout, but one should have a boat 
to fish to advantage, for it is too deep to 
wade. Stackpole sent me to fish as soon 
as we got there, while he drove a porcupine 
out of the cabin and built a bunk. My 
second cast with a “garden hackle” brought 
a three-quarter pound one and I thought we 


were in for it, but we only got four that 
evening. The shack was in worse shape 
than we expected, but the night was cool 
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some flies and managed to pick up a dozen 
altogether, the last four at “Streckert’s,” 
two miles from the siding. After we had 
fished down about a mile from “Dam 3,” we 
struck out thru the woods for the wood-road 
leading to “Streckert’s” and got into down 
timber and a poplar and alder thicket. With 
a 25 lb. pack, rubber lip boots, creel and 
pole, I certainly sprinkled sweat until the 
waters rose. 


Brown Trout F ishing in Tasmania 
oh. a. 


Having been a subscriber to Outdoor Life 
without a break for many years, I have 
reading numbers of accounts of 
“QO. W. S.’s” fishing experiences, since he 
became the angling editor. It has occurred 
to me that perhaps he and the subscribers 
might like a short article on a day’s fishing 
for brown trout on our great Lake Tasmania. 
This particular day took place about 1910, 
and was the best during the a trip of two 
friends and myself of a week’s duration. 

We commenced fishing that morning about 
9 a. m. W—— waded out into the surt 
and sent his phantom whizzing out into the 
teeth of the northerly wind. Hardly had 
he commenced to wind in when there was 
a huge boil in the water and his heavy 
spinning rod resolved itself into an arc, and 
his Malloch reel screamed as the line was 
torn off by the fish in a long run straight 
out 


enjoyed 


to sea. 








Seventy yards away the fish rose in a 
magnificent leap and the water sparkled in 
the sun as it flew from his gleaming sides. 
Hitting the water with a smash, he started 
off in another direction with the line hum- 
ming and cutting the water like a knife. 
Five times did W——’s heart .come into 
his mouth, as that game trout took all but a 
couple of turns of his 100-yard line, and five 
times he heaved a sigh of relief as he man- 
aged to turn his fish when it seemed as if 
he must go. 

After about thirty minutes of these long, 
and also short, fierce rushes, the sling died 
out of the game fight he was putting up and 
he was brought to gaff. He weighed eight 
pounds and was the lightest fish of the day 
and was the gamest trout that my friends 
and I have seen, before or since. 

| have described the taking of one fish, 
just to let you see how a brownie could fight 











A VIEW 


OF THE SOUTHERN END OF THE GREAT LAKE (TASMANIA) 





in those days. With regard to the rest of 
the day, it suffices to say that we took eleven 
more trout and they, including the first one 
weighed 123 pounds. The heaviest 13 
pounds, the lightest the eight pounder men- 
tioned above. 

Those days are past, however, and now 
the lake is made into a reservoir for hydro 

















TASMANIA TROUT 


Two of the author’s friends with rainbow trout 
These averaged 6 lbs. 


electric purposes and is stocked with rain- 
bow trout which are rapidly killing out the 
browns. They spawn later than the latter 
and destroy their eggs. The rainbow are 
evidently going to be about half the size 
of the brown. They are caught by spinning 
with a Devon, while an eelskin phantom was 
used for the former inhabitants. 
Tasmania. D. L. ARcHER. 





Useful Hints for Anglers 

A bookworm does not make good bait 
for trout fishing. 

The red spots on a trout do not indicate 
scarlet fever or the measles, as some suppose. 

The angler is like the actor in one respect: 
he must not forget his lines. 

Like many humans, the trout that keeps 
his mouth shut saves himself lots of trouble. 

Birds are often brought down on the wing; 
trout are frequently brought up on a fly. 

Trout may or may not make brains, but 
they certainly make liars. 


We prefer, however, having our trout 
stories overdrawn rather than our bank 
account. 


If you hook a trout you pull it in; if you 
hook anything else you are apt to get pulled 
in yourself. 

That is all we know about trout.—Ex- 
change. 


A COSTLY VOCATION 

Quentin Roosevelt at a flying school in 
France talked about his father’s farming ex- 
periences. 

“My father,” he said, “was a gentleman 
farmer for many years. Now he’d have a 
ranch. Now he’d have a plantation. The 
experience was costly. 

‘Father,’ I said to him one day in my 
childhood, ‘what is a gentleman farmer?’ 

“‘Quentin,’ said my father, ‘a gentleman 
farmer is a chap who never raises anything 
except his hat.’” 
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AST year was a good year for fishing in 

Arkansas, as we had had plenty of high 
water during the previous winter, and all 
our lakes and streams were full of fine fish, 
especially black bass, and I had been un- 
usually lucky the entire season, using a 
good cane pole, silk line, and spinners most 
of the time, and always used a boat with 
a man to row me, which left me free to 
work my troll, standing in the front end 
of the boat. I use an 18-foot pole, with 
a line about the same length, except when 
in narrow channels and brush; then I 
shorten my line and work close, moving 
very carefully to avoid noise. 














OFF FOR THE BASS GROUNDS 
Photo by O. W. S. 


Black bass feed toward the bank in early 
season, and may be found around logs, 
stumps and brush, when there is plenty 
of water and the weather not too hot, but 
later in the season they seek deep water, 
and old logs buried on the bottom, and 
then comes the time for more lead on the 
lure, and working deep. This is the time 
when I get my biggest bass. 

It was toward the latter part of September, 
and the weather was hot and dry, and the 
water warm, but plentiful, that I decided 
to go alone to my favorite place on the 
St. Francis River (Buckhorn) and spend 
a day in solitude and rest, in God’s great 
big out-of-doors—the greatest sanitarium 
this world ever saw for a tired man. Buck- 
horn is a lake now, but was one time a 


part of the bed of the St. Francis River, 
the river having changed its course, leaving 
this place about five miles long and any- 
where from a hundred yards to a half mile 
wide, and plenty of open, deep water, with 
heavy timber on both banks—an ideal fish- 
ing place. I packed my tackle and dinner 
in a light canoe and just drifted down 
stream leisurely, trolling deep and watching 
for the logs on the bottom. I got three nice 
ones on — way down, and when I landed 
at the “Nine Hole,” three miles down, busi- 
ness began to pick up. I anchored for the 
day and went to business, and for about 
one hour I forgot everything else in this 
old world, and strung eleven more fine bass 
from that big, deep hole. They struck like 
lightning and fought like tigers, but when 
they quit, they quit. No lure I had would 
tempt them. They were done for the day. 

I pulled in to the bank and tied up in 
the shade for dinner, and after dinner 1 
lit my pipe and stretched out to relax and 
just let the world wag on. I had a good 
catch. Just across on the other bank stood 
a big hollow cypress stump, about three 


feet from shore, in water four feet deep, 
and an opening t:ward the water. Twice 


during the dinner hour I heard a splash 
in that stump, but it was hot, and I knew 
he was bedded in there, and would be at 
home later, fur he was there for the cool 
of the day, and would not leave until I 
was ready to visit him and arouse his curi- 
osity. I waited until the sun moved around 
so that my shadow would not fall across his 
domicile, and shortening my line to about 
eight feet, cautiously approached and 
dropped my spinner gently over into the 
hollow stump. There was a whirl and a 
rush, but he did not fasten. The second 
time he rushed and failed, and then quit. 
I quietly backed away and let him alone 
for thirty minutes. When I went back I 
had a home-made red flannel bobber with 
a single large bass hook, heavy lead, short 
line and shorter rod. Gently dropping this 
bobber down near the bottom I let it rest 
for just a couple of seconds, then gave it a 
twitch and started for the top with it. 
Quick as a flash my pole was jerked under 
and the fight began. I held fast—and held 
my breath, too— until he seemed to be going 
into a bottomless hole. He stopped short 
and came back with a rush and cleared that 
stump like a mule, and made for deep 
water. My line was short and my rod stiff, 
but my canoe was light, and he led me 
flying out to the middle, where he cleared 
the water once more in a beautiful curve and 
then settled to the bottom. I pulled him to 
the top and swung him around the nose of 
the canoe a couple of times, and he gave it 
up, and I took him in. Fooled him on an 
old red flannel bobber—the biggest and the 
finest, yes, and the gamest of the season. 
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Letter No. 764—Some Angling Questions 


Editor Angling Department :—Will rock bass 
take a fly on a stream, and what flies? Can I 
use same for pickerel? I have a Bristol rod 8 
feet long; can I use that for such fishing? What 
kind of clothing shall I wear? I have (cen- 
sored). Are Cutter boot-packs all right? Will 
pickerel take crab wriggler? I have asked for 
information from different angling writers, but 
somehow they don’t seem to answer fully.— 
Er. €& &. N.Y 


Answer.—To answer you adequately would re- 
quire more time and space than have at my 
disposal ; you cover such a wide range of sub- 
jects, jumping from fly-fishing for rock bass to 
pickerel fishing. Yes, rock bass will tale flies 


when feeding on the surface; all fish will. Not 
particular about pattern of fly, No. 10 Royal 
Coachman, Scarlet Ibis, Silver Doctor and such 
ilk meeting their fancy. No, you would not use 
the same fly for pickerel; not large enough; a 
bass fly is not large enough; should use special 
flies, like those for salmon, or buck-tails. Better 
tie your own pickerel flies. Pickerel will take 
crab wriggler, anything in fact, tho you will find 
red and white lures more successful as a rule. 
From what you say of your rod, gather that it 
is a live-bait rod, with reel-seat above the hand. 
Would not cast a fly at all if it is what I think, 
and hardly adapted to casting lures, tho could be 
_used for trolling all right. You see you are too 
vague in your descriptions and questions to get 


A Cast That Brought Fur But 
No Fin 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As you have pub- 
lished several articles in Outdoor Life about 
fishermen’s experience, I think I will relate 
one of mine that happened a short time ago. 
I was fishing on Little Grovont River (some- 
times called Flat Creek), when I saw float- 
ing down the current toward me what ap- 
peared to be a stick of rotten wood. As it 
neared me I saw it was a muskrat. I was 
half hidden behind a willow bush preparing 
for a cast when I saw it approaching. When 
it was opposite me I cast, and the hook, 
striking it on the back, embedded in its fur. 
The rat dived for deep water and steered for 
the bank. Just as it disappeared, almost 
under my feet, the hook came out. I think 
1 got out lucky, for neither rod, line nor 
leader was broken, and on the hook was a 
little patch of brown fur. 


Wyo. Jack W. Crawrorp. 


the help you want. The best I can do for you is 
to advise that you read Outdoor Life regularly 
and buy “Casting Tackle and Methods,” which 
covers casting with iures and short rod. I have 
a book coming out next spring on “The Pike 
Family,” which will cover fly-fishing for pickerel 
as well as all other methods of taking that fish 
and its relatives. Perhaps the reason you have 
not heard from other angling editors to whom 
you have written for information is because you 
have not been explicit enough, or you asked so 
many questions that you discouraged them. Can 
see no good reason why the clothing you mention 
should not prove perfectly satisfactory for fish- 
ing, preferring waterproof. All Cutter’s footwear 
is good.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 765—Fly Fishing Matters 


Editor Angling Department :—Can you recom- 
mend a simple reel for a 9-foot 6-inch rod? What 
length and weight line? What publication can 
you name that will help me understand fly-cast 
ing? Kindly tell difference between single, 
double and Spey casts?—F. R. L., Vancouver 

Answer.—I cannot recommend a reel, for the 
simple fact that I do not know your facilities 
for ordering. On this side there are any number 
of single action reels retailing anywhere from a 

dollar up. 1 
pa on your side that will meet 


You most certainly can get a good 
all requirements 











WHERE TROUT DO LURK 


You should pay as much for it as you can afford, 
for good tackle gets the.care. Remember simply, 
the reel should weigh approximately, once and a 
half as much as the rod. I would want at least 
30 yards of line, probably breaking tension some- 
where in the neighborhood of 18 or 20 pounds, 
G. or H., depending on the make somewhat. To 
say off-hand what line to use on a rod is im- 
possible without trying out with rod. One of 
the most complete is “Trout Fly Fishing in 
America” (Southard), but St. John’s “Practical 
Fly Fishing” is a good guide and lots cheaper. 
Shaw’s “Fly Fishing and Spinning” is a splendid 
English work. All these can be ordered thru 
“Outdoor Life.” I do not know what you mean 
by “single” and “double” casts. Personally I 
have not much use for nz mel casts. The “Spey,” 
in some American works called “switch,” is 
made about as follows: With line at full stretch 
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is lifted quickly and sharply 
line is cleared from the 
rod is brought sharply 


down stream, the rod 
so that as much of the 
water as possible, then the 


forward, causing the line to roll out, the leader 
and flies leaping out “like a grasshopper” at the 
end. Very difficult to describe on paper. See 
illustrations in Shaw’s book if you can get it.— 
oO: W.S: 
Letter No. 766—Preserving Trout 

Editor Angling Department :—Better try out 
my method of preserving trout (see letter in 
October issue). I have never had any trout 
spoil, notwithstanding the fact that the ther- 
mometer sometimes reaches 100, and on such 
days I sure feel sorry for the fisherman who 
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proper start in 
sportsmanship means a proper sportsman bye 
and bye. Sorry you can’t get Outdoor Life 
regularly; you could not do better than write 
the office asking how many yearly subscriptions 
would be required in order to get one free for 
yourself. I like to have the boys taking Out- 


men fishers of tomorrow. A 


door Life, for I like boys, and am a Scout 
Master. There are times when worms, “night 
walkers,” are finest bait for bass. Fish deep. 
If you use a float—bobber’’—set it so that the 
bait will be about a foot above the bottom. 
Jetter learn casting, and go after them with 
“plugs.” Get “Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
my book, from the library, or better buy one 
for yourself. Worms make a good bait for 





Coe, 7 














A 5%-LB. RAINBOW, BLACKFOOT RIVER, IDAHO. COMPTS. F. E. SCHEFSKI 
does, not clean his fish and carries them in his’ carp, as do also minnows, tho the best is a 
basket the greater part of the day, especially if home-made dough-ball. Yes, William, those 
they are rainbows. If you ever come out this “pesky’’ sunfish have taken all my bait when 
way, look me up and we will take a little trip undertaking to get bass with minnows and 
One of the boys informs me he makes a light worms, but when I _ hom I fool them and 
solution of boracic acid, into which he dips his’ get the black bass.—O. 
fish. This does not injure the fish in the least, 
and keeps them for several days. I have seen Letter No. 768—Can't ‘Understand “Casting 
too many fish brought into camp, and when they Tackle and Methods” 
were dumped out proved to be just a slimy mass Editor Angling Department :—Something 
of spoiled fish. I don’t want any of that kind bothers me. In your instructions for casting in 
in mine.—F. E. S., Wash. . your last book you say, “reel up lure to within 

Answer.—I am something of a crank, too, On 6 inches of tip. Now, some leaders have 
the appearance and condition of my basket seen are 10 inches long. How can it be done? 
Trout must come out at the end of the day look Would it not ruin tip top? Can I get a good 
ing fit to eat or I don’t want to eat them. I reel for $25. Am but a boy 16 years old, and I 
stop often to dress my catch, packing in fresh want to get things right.—J. M., N. Y. 
green leaves, especially ferns. I seldom take Answer.—Glad to get your letter. 1 do uot 
any for the day after the trip, as often men- yce q 10-inch wire snell in casting, save when 
tioned here. I prefer to cook by the stream fishing for members of the pike family, which 
and have enough for a meal after reaching home. alone of all fresh water fish are very likely to 
Your invitation to fish with you warms my  gtrike over. A 6-inch snell or gimp is long 
blood. I hope to take a trip, a swing around enough in all conscience You are very right, 
the West, with my wife within a few years, and jt would not do to reel the gimp or swivel into 
I hope when I do I may have the high privilege the end of the rod, for it most certainly would 
of wetting a fly in your company.—O. W.S ruin the tip top. Presume one could handle a 


Letter No. 767—"Nothing But a Boy” 


Editor Angling Department:—I am nothing 
but a boy 13 years old that wants to know 
something about fishing Are worms a good 
bait for black bass? Where shall I set my 
bobber when fishing for them? What is a good 
bait for carp? Do those pesky sunfish bother 
you when fishing for bass with worms?—W. §&., 
New Jersey. 

Answer.—Always glad to hear from the boys, 





for it is the boy fishers of today that make the 


lure dangling 10 or 12 inches from the tip, but 
it would not cast as well. Better use a shorter 
leader. Some artificial lures come provided with 
a leader, never over 6 inches long. Most cer- 
tainly you should be able to get a good reel, a 
very good reel, for $25.—O. W. S 


7169—Fly-Fishing Questions 
Editor Angling Department :—What fly would 
you use on cloudy day? How can I keep a 
minnow alive on a hook? Last summer on a 
nice bright day I noticed a lot of gauze-like 


Letter No. 

















SOME BEAUTIFUL 


SPECIMENS OF 
Forty splendid trout taken at Priest Lake, 


CUT-THROATS. 
Idaho 





bugs with tender bodies flying over water, and 
the trout were crazy for them. Can you name 
‘em?—R. H. H., Mont. 


Answer.—Depends upon the stream and insect 
rise at the time, so I cannot say certainly. As 
you know, if you have read the Fireside, I pin 
my faith on the Royal Coachman running fine 
when the fish are shy. The old rule was, bright 
flies for dark days, and I guess it stands with 
about the average number of exceptions to make 
it a rule. I have had splendid luck with Wick 
ham’s Fancy on cloudy days, as well as with 
Gray Hackles and Bucktails. As to bait, well, 
if they will take flies, and they will, why use 


bait? Presume in your section salmon eggs is 
about the most popular live bait. Of course 
there are worms, always worms. Stick to the 


flies is my best advice. Hook the minnow thru 

the middle below the back-bone; will live some 

little time so. Can’t name the fly from your 

description, tho think a tiny white miller with 

quill body, ~ larger than 14, would turn the 
W 


trick.—O. 
Letter No. 770—An A All ’Round Rod 
Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 


where I can get a rod for all ’round fishing.— 
E. L., Texas. 

Answer.—There is no such thing as an “all 
’round” rod, tho some have attempted by using 
different tips, joints, etc., to produce a rod that 
could be used for both fly and bait casting. I 
have yet to see the rod that would adequately 
meet the requirements of the fly- fisherman, live 
bait angler and lure-caster. If you have in mind 
bait-casting with short rod and reel, get my 
book from the press of Stewart Kidd & Co., 
“Casting Tackle and Methods’—Outdoor Life 
will supply it, and you will understand why 
there cannot be such a thing as a general pur- 
pose rod. The requirements of the rod for arti- 
ficial flies is so different from that of the cast- 
ing rod that there is no use talking about it 
For bait fishing and live-bait fishing the regula 
tion bait-casting rod can be employed. You will 

















SOME CATCH. (COMPTS. C. R. CRAFTS) 


have to get a fly rod if you expect to handle 
flies. The rod you mentioned is a good one, and 
might come as near a general purpose rod as 
oe but it will not meet all requirements.- 


O. W 





Letter No. 771—Wants a Book on Rewinding 
Rods 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me the name and price of a book on how to re- 
wind rods? What is the charge made for such 
work? Am thinking of going into it. Where 
can I get materials?—B. S., Mont. 

Answer.—You will find plain directions for re- 
winding rods in my last book, ‘Casting Tackle 
and Methods,” as well as for making all repairs; 
naturally I think it one of the best books on 
the market (who has a better right to think so), 
and the publishers, Stewart Kidd & Co., have 
made of it a beautiful book. Of course you can 
get it of Outdoor Life for regular price, $3.10 
One of the best books on building split-bamboo 
rods, from start to finish, is “Idyl of the Split 
Bamboo,” Holder. As to prices for that sort of 
work, I am unable to enlighten you, as I have 
always “wound my own.” Undoubtedly there 
are firms in the West ready to supply you with 
repair material. Write Goodwin Granger Rod 
Co., 1257 E. 9th Ave., Denver Colo., or Liberty 


Sporting Goods Co., Bellingham, Wash. Abbey 
& Imbrie, 97 Chambers St., New York, who 
advertise in the magazine, are, of course, al! 


right.—O. W. S. 


We have to thank a cheerful dean for this 
little bit of society letter-writing by a clergyman 





who took the wrong hat away from last night’s 
party: 

“Mr. A presents his compliments to Mr. B 
and he has a hat which isn’t mine. So if you 


have a hat that isn’t his, doubtless they are the 
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Vest Pocket Autographiv 


KODAK 
Special 


with 
Kodak Anastigmat 
f.7.7 Lens 


$15 


Pictures 15s x 2! inches 





Open it, sight and take the picture—that’s how easy to work this little 
camera is—no focusing. And this facility of operation counts—out-of- 
doors, picture opportunities often come without warning. 

The lens, Kodak Anastigmat £7.7, with which this camera is fitted, 
counts, too, producing as it does sharp, clean-cut negatives that yield sharp, 
clean-cut prints and crisp enlargements. 

The convenience and compactness of the Vest Pocket Kodak appeal 
to any sportsman. ‘There’s always room for it—a russet leather Belt Car- 
rying Case ($1.50) that attaches to any belt provides an excellent method 
of having it always at hand—but never in the way. 

As for weight—for every sportsman likes to travel light—the Vest 


Pocket Kodak and four 12 gauge shells weigh about the same. 


At Your Dealer’ s. 





| Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 








Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER X 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


EFERENCE has been repeatedly made 
to resistance and its effect on powder 
action. After ignition has been properly 
provided the further behavior of the powder 
will depend very largely upon how much 
dificulty the developing powder gas has in 
starting the projectile column to moving 
down the barrel. A heavy shot column will 
tend to delay this action, and with the gas 
developing at a high rate, and thereby build- 
ing up a great gas pressure for the remainder 
of the powder to burn under, an infinitesimal 
delay in time of starting the load will result 
in a tremendous powder pressure. When it 
is considered that a properly functioning 
load will leave the muzzle of the gun in 
from .002 of a second in a very fast load 
to .005 in a very slow one, after ignition 
takes place, the importance of what is placed 
ahead of the powder is to be appreciated. 
No definite time measurements have been 
taken to determine just how long after 
ignition it requires for the shot to escape 
from the shell, but in this very brief in- 
terval the action of the load is determined, 
or it would be if it were not for the cone 
of the barrel. 
The instant the load begins to move the 
powder has a constantly increasing space to 









and its fairly steady combustion speed, gives 
the load its longer, slower sort of push, as 
we have previously mentioned, while smoke- 
less resents being held back, and the harder 
it is restrained the more violent its effort to 
overcome that restraint. Strangely enough, 
the pressures set up by black powder reach 
their highest point when the shot has trav- 
eled a shorter distance than is true of smoke- 
less powder. This is due to the fact that 
black powder really starts to burning faster 


than does smokeless, not being from its 
nature obliged to wait a mounting gas 
pressure in order to burn freely. With 


black powder the pressure peak is reached 
in about five inches of barrel travel. Smoke- 
less powders of the dense type, such as 
Ballistite and Infallible, show their pressure 
peak at about seven inches, while the bulk 
types like Du Pont, E. C., Empire, and 
Dead Shot require slightly more. 

All the figures given are for loads in 
which the ignition and resistance are so bal- 
anced as to produce normal action. If the 
resistance be increased, the pressure peak 
will be reached before the load has moved 
the distance mentioned, and this may mean 
a severe strain on the barrel. On the other 
hand, if it is reduced, so that the pressure 


Resistance, and Its Effect on 


Powder Action 


up. The peak past, the pressure and burn. 
ing rate falls with the same rapidity with 
which it was built up, and it may safely 
be concluded that any smokeless powder 
left unconsumed after twenty inches of bar- 
rel travel will still be unburned when the 
load reaches the muzzle. Almost every 
shooter is familiar with the appearance of 
unburned powder grains in the barrel after 
shooting, and this residue gives a rough but 
informative idea of how the load is acting. 

The sketch given illustrates the foregoing. 
Pressures rise very rapidly the first seven 
inches of barrel travel, reaching perhaps 
four tons at eight inches. Under this pres- 
sure smokeless powder burns most rapidly. 
The shot, of course, are gaining speed, gain- 
ing at such a rate as to exceed breech pres- 
sure which must fall as a consequence. This 
is true of rifle as well as shotgun powders, 
and progressive rifle powders were invented 
in an attempt to maintain the pressure curve 
as far as possible, this being done by a 
form of grain which the more it burns the 
greater the surface presented to the powder 
flame. We have no such shotgun powder 
and after about twenty inches the pressure 
has fallen below the combustion point of 
the powder, and thereafter it would no more 
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velops more rapidly, in relation to the space there is so much powder left to burn and so barrel. The dotted line shows an ideal 


to be filled, than the projectile column move- 
ment provides space for, and the pressure 
continues to mount, but with the increasing 
speed of the projectile this condition is re- 
versed and pressures fall very rapidly. This 
pressure drop is also influenced to some 
extent by heat absorption by the steel of 
the barrel, a factor which is sufficiently con- 
stant to be unimportant in practice. The 
differing types of powders each has its own 
way of starting the load. Black powder, 
because of the heavy powder column yet 
unignited with the gas working against it, 


little time in which to burn it, taken in 
connection with rapidly falling pressures 
after the peak, that the load may escape 
before the powder is all burned. Black 
powder, not being much affected by pressure 
changes, burns all the way to the muzzle at 
about the same rate; while smokeless re- 
sponds so closely to pressure changes that 
it cannot burn at the same rate at any 


two points along the barrel. 

With smokeless powder, at ignition the 
pressure is low, and combustion slow, in- 
creasing very rapidly as the pressure builds 


combustion speed which would be requi: 
to maintain the pressure curve and conti! !¢ 
the burning, but no such powder and 
way of doing this has ever been found 
practice. 

The importance of resistance and its c 1 
trol in successful shot shell loading can: 0t 
be overestimated, for upon it depends ¢ 
proper action of the powder. 

The factors of resistance in the shell a 

1. Adhesion and friction of the vd 
column. 


a 
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AI TINA, 
Stanpano GU POND LOADS 


Clip out this chart and put Du ong meq 


it in your pocketbook. It SMOKELESS | SMOKELESS |OUNCES | SIZE 
° Drams Grains Shot Shot 
will be useful. 











Large Ducks......... Hor 34 | 2 or2B |IPorlA | 4-5er6 


Small and 3 
Medium Ducks...) 4 


Grouse, Partridge, 
Prairie Chicken...) 3 or 3% |240r26} I | Ger? 


Pheasants......... a 24 1¥e |5-6 0:74 
Geese... Wor 34 |26 or28} 178 | 42088 
Wild Turkey......| 34or34 |26 or28] 1% | 40r2 
Squirrel, Rabbits. 3 24 We | 677% 


24 As |5-Gor7% 
26 178 or 14 | 5-6 074 




























Doves, Pigeons....| 3 or 34 |24 or 26} 1% |677%e8 

be 24 [I or IA) 7hor8 

oe 314, 56 17a | Thor 

; om | 99 | 8 or 10 

Snipe,Woodcock.| 3 p | 24 178 |8 orld 

9% | 292 1 | 8 or lO 

Shore Birds........ > i = lve 18 or 10 

2% | 22 | 8 or lO 

Sora Rail........... 3 24 178 |8 or lO 
a 3 or 3% |24 or 25 |1/a orl 


























| Give me that load for Quail 


““TT’S exactly what I need and I’ve proved it by 
years of good shooting. Used to try a lot of 
special loads but I gave that up when I found that 
I could get the best results by sticking to DU PONT 
STANDARD LOADS as shown in that table. 


“My advice to beginners—to all lovers of the 
shotgun in fact—is to carry the chart of DU PONT 
STANDARD LOADS with you when you are 
buying shells and order from the chart. You 
can't go wrong. And don’t forget that the best 
powder makes the best load—not once, but always. 


STANDARD 
QUAIL LOADS 


Powders: Dupont, 3 or That’s why most sportsmen demand ‘Du Pont. 


3% drs. —— 24 Your own dealer can supply you with Du Pont 
oF a Standard Loads. 


Shot: =. or 1 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
ize—7'/ or 8 Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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2. Adhesion and friction of the shot 
olumn. 

3. Crimp. 


4. Cone in the barrel. 


If the barrel were of the same diameter 
is the inside of the shell, the cone would 
not amount to much, but paper shells have 
a trick of being compressed when firing by 
the pressure of the load, and as a result the 
walls become thinner under this stress than 
when the load is placed in them. As made, 
the shells have the same inside diameter as 
the barrels, but this thinning action, having 
permitted to widen its cross-section, some 
way is demanded of getting the enlarged 
load into the barrel, and the funnel used is 
called the cone. To get an idea of what 
the cone does and what it means, take a 
12-gauge heavy card wad and try to push 
is thru the cone into the barrel with a 
rammer. Better still, take a wad column 
as loaded in any standard shell and and try 
the same thing. 

Each of the four factors named is subject 
to variation, and every variation makes a 
difference in the behavior of the load. The 
wad column may be blamed for many things 
in the resistance line. It can readily be 
seen that the use of over-sized wads, some- 
times advocated as a means of reducing 
gas loss, may add enough resistance from 
their greater adhesion to the shell and fric- 
tion to throw the load off balance. Hard 
wadding may have the same result. Choos- 
ing the proper wadding for a given load 
demands a fairly accurate understanding of 
the needs of that load, and it is not at all 
as simple a matter as merely filling up the 
case to leave a quarter of an inch for crimp. 
The very finest grades of wadding, unless 
adapted to the load, will give less satis- 
factory results than ordinary wads, logically 
chosen. However, the usual type of felt 
and cardboard combination have their limi- 
tations. Such wadding must depend on bulk, 
in a measure, for a powder seal. This means 
that for the heavier loads either more wad- 
ding or larger wadding must be used or 
gas will get past, and, unfortunately, this 
greater quantity or greater size produces in- 
resistance—just what is not wanted 
in a heavy load of powder or shot.  In- 
creasing the powder charge, as has been 
shown, of itself increases the rate of com- 
bustion, and the added burden of an aug- 
mented wad resistance causes the powder 
to slam the projectile an unprofitable punch. 
Should more than ordinary wadding not be 
used, the increased gas pressure will force 
its way past the wadding and into the shot. 
The situation limits what can be done with 
a cardboard and felt combination of wad- 
ding. When it is desired to use more powder 
we find ourselves obliged to put in more 
wads, equivalent to greater resistance, when 
what we logically need is less resistance. 

The shot column is even more variable 
than the wad column. All the outer layer 
of pellets are in contact with the shell. The 
crimp being stiff, the push of the powder, 
resisted by the crimp, causes the shot col- 
umn to bulge outwardly against the walls 
of the case. In the longer shot columns 
this action is the most marked, and it is 
also influenced by the size of the pellets. 
Where due care is used as to the crimp, 
the size and emphatically the quantity of 
shot are what need be considered. Quan- 
tity is important, since the addition of even 
an eighth of an ounce to the charge not 
only causes additional resistance due simply 
to weight, but it causes the bulging action 
to be much more pronounced. 

Perhaps no factor is more abused than 
the crimp.. The amateur loader crimps his 
shell without any idea what effect a hard 
crimp will have. Many an otherwise good 


creased 


load -is spoiled in this way, for crimp 
strength may .vary.{com a minimum of eight 
or nine pounds to a maximum of thirty-five. 
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That crimp is going to be straightened out 
in a very small fraction of a second, so a 
load which can handle a ten-pound crimp 
very nicely may be thrown all out of balance 
by a thirty-five-pound crimp. Every bit of 
crimp strength beyond what is required to 
safely hold the charge in the shell is a ballis- 
tic mistake. It not only adds unduly to the 
resistance, but puts it where it does the 
greatest possible harm to the shot column. 
It causes the bulging action in the shell, 
causes the shot to be jammed into the case, 
compacts the shot column so that it has to 
be jammed thru the cone, and raises the 
devil generally. Unfortunately, there has 
grown up the practice of using the crimp 
as a means of securing the necessary resist- 
ance for a given load. If the wad and shot 
columns do not develop the necessary speed 
and quickness, a few more pounds are put 
on the crimp. Probably this is necessary 
in quantity loading, where it is not possible 
to work each factor down to its best point, 
but from the viewpoint of one who wants 
to make a really best load, it is indefensible. 

After the shell factors are considered, 
there remains the cone. The thickness of 
the wall in standard paper shells before 
firing runs from .025 to .035 inch in the 
different makes and kinds. Under firing 
action this will be somewhat reduced, mak- 
ing the cross-section of the load as it leaves 
the shell larger than when loaded. This 
enlargement may be as much as .007 inch, 
which if equally found all around the shell 
would make the load .014 inch larger than 
the original inside diameter of the case. 
As the shells are made with an inside diam- 
eter very close to .73 inch, this additional 
diameter caused by firing makes a load .744 
inch wide, this to go thru a barrel intended 
to be .729 inch. To get the wide load into 
the narrow barrel is the function of a cone, 
a squeezing, funnel-like action coming just 
at the time when the shot are heavily com- 
pacted between the powder drive and the 
crimp. This requires effort, a lot of it, 
and serves to gelay the forward motion of 
the load somewhat. Thus the cone is a 
resistance factor and sometimes a mighty 
hard one to handle, but since it has been 
incorporated into our shotgun practice, and 
other factors developed in the light of its 
existence, it cannot now be done away with 
without trouble. A standard load which 
will work satisfactorily in a normally coned 
barrel will show a distinct loss of velocity 
and some unburned powder when used in 
a barrel of the inside diameter of the shell, 
as expanded when firing. The wads, shot 
and crimp do not offer a sufficient resistance 
to bring out the required pressure under 
which the powder burns unless assisted by 
the pinch of the cone. 

The cone, because it obtains its results at 
the expense of the shot column, is a factor 
to be reduced to the lowest possible point. 
This becomes increasingly important as more 
powerful loads are used, where the shot 
stresses become relatively greater. The gun- 
borers fully appreciate this situation, and 
could, if given a load to work with which 
required no cone action at all, build more 
effective barrels. They are, however, caught 
in the tangle of things as they are, and 
cannot escape. They know that in order 
to get the full power from standard loads, 
they must make their barrels meet the needs 
of those loads, and it is not their wish, but 
necessity, which controls. 

Priming and resistance are the two prob- 
lems to be met in the use of any smokeless 
powder.’ The more nearly the demands of 
the powder can be satisfied, the better the 
performance. Each of them is a matter of 
close study, something that can be deter- 
mined by trial only, and the man who loads 
his own shells will find himself confronted 
with frequent need for careful testing to be 
sure that he is meeting the problems af- 





forded by his particular load. He cannot b: 
assured that with a like powder successiv: 
supplies will be exactly the same. It i: 
true that modern powders are rather closel\ 
standardized, when they leave the factory 
but storage conditions may intervene. More 
over, slight differences in the character o 
the powder may warrant a rearrangement o! 
the resistance factors. The loading concern: 
watch this most carefully, standardizing thei: 
methods by increasing or decreasing the 
powder amounts and by means of the crimp 
When the loader reaches the point where he 
can control his resistance, knows how to di 
so, and when and how much change to make, 
he is well along toward getting as good re 
sults as he can obtain from the factory 
products. Such progress having been made 
he can look forward to building himself 
special loads to suit his fancy. 

Until resistance can be controlled, bot! 
the gun and powder makers are faced wit! 
a factor which constantly varies. The barre 
may be bored to do a thing very well, if only 
that one thing is uniformly asked of it 
Powder can be and it is made to do most 
excellent work, if only it can be given the 
same conditions to work under every time 
But the problem has been to devise some 
effective means of control, and the solution 
has been delayed because the shooters have 
not asked for a better performance from 
their shotguns. When they do insist on 
a better performance, even to the extent of 
abandoning the ammunition now standard 
and building his own, improvements will 
no longer be delayed. A proof of the re- 
sistance pudding is usually at hand in the 
ballistic figures of breech pressure. So long 
as we can note that 3 drams of powder and 
14% ounces of shot show a breech pressure 
for one load of 2.75 tons, while the next 
shell from the box develops a pressure of 
3.75 tons, we need not question that re- 
sistance has not been controlled. Such cart- 
ridges must always vary considerably in 
velocity and a great deal more in pattern. 

Certain other factors, not concerned with 
ammunition affect resistance to a degree. 
Theoretically, 12-gauge shotgun barrels are 
cut .729 inch, but as a matter of fact not 
every barrel is bored to such measurements, 
even barrels from the same maker. This can 
readily be noted in cleaning guns, for the 
rod and wiper may go thru one barrel much 
more readily than another. If the barrel is 
cut a trifle larger, chambering being the 
same, it follows that the cone-squeeze will 
be reduced, thereby offering less resistance. 
Barrels cut a trifle larger than standard 
may and probably will pattern high, since 
the cone action upsets the shot column less, 
but eften this superiority in pattern is at the 
expense of velocity, since due resistance is 
requisite to the full consumption of th 
powder charge. In a general way, it can be 
stated that barrels cut a trifle large, thereby 
reducing cone-pinch and cone resistance, are 
those best adapted to heavy charges of pow- 
der and shot—always further provided that 
the gas can be fully sealed in such barrels 
by the wadding. 

Some years ago, shortly after the transi- 
tion period from black to smokeless powder, 
there was an insistent demand for barrels 
cut narrow, narrower than those used for 
black powder. A grain of logic lay beneath 
this demand, for with moderate loads the 
increased resistance of the narrowed barre! 
and emphasized cone led to a sharper shoot- 
ing load. But, on the other hand, these 
narrowed barrels showed too much resistance 
when heavy charges were used, and no way 
has yet been discovered of adapting one 
barrel to both heavy and light charges. The 
gun-borer is not to be blamed for this state 
of things, and the owner who is having 4 
gun built to order should specify the exact 
charge with which he expects to get maxi- 
mum results. ° 








Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 





The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
nplest and strongest known 





The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently guaranteed 
against breakage. 


== 


The sear is made of special drop- 








forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniforn 
results. All parts are guaranteed 


should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement will be made gratis. 
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“Certainly can’t blame 
you for being proud 
of this gun, Bob.” 


HE crisp tang of autumn, brown fields, sleek 

pointers trembling with eagerness, the thrill of 

a flushed covey, the sharp report awakening 
wide echoes, the triumph of a successful shot- 


The thread of memory—and anticipation—is inter- 
woven with the look and feel of ““The Finest Gun 
in the World’’—your Fox. And respect for your 
judgment is deepened when friends examine your 
choice. 

No wonder the sportsman has a strong feeling of 
affection for his Fox—a tie, a bond, something 
closer and deeper than he feels for most of his other 
possessions; for he knows that it is a true friend, 
the companion of many days of wholesome pleasure. 

Make certain chat you get the fullest measure of 
satisfaction, the keenest possible enjoyment from 
your shooting this year—see that your gun is a Fox. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 N. EIGHTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Testing the .22 in the Different Shells 


Cicero W. Turner 


A® a constant reader of Outdoor Life, I 
assume that some of my experiences 
in rifle shooting may be of as much interest 
to other readers as the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion department is to me. The main part 
of the magazine to me is in that part which 
deals with rifles and rifle ammunition, and 
the rest of it doesn’t get a “look in” until 
I have read everything in the Arms and 
Ammunition department. 
What I wish to speak of here in particular 
is about the .22 rifle and its ammunition. 
While our .22 rifle and the proper ammu- 
nition for it is capable of the finest accuracy, 
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SCORE, WITH 20 SHOTS, USING SHORTS, 
DUCED ONE-HALF 
yet our manufacturers put out repeating 


rifles and pretend that you may expect them 
to shoot accurately, using the short, long 
or long-rifle cartridge, and it is my confirmed 
opinion that it can’t be done. 

When we get a single-shot rifle chambered 
for the .22 short cartridge we will find that 
the rifling is one turn in 24 inches, or one 
turn in 25 inches, which will be found best 
with the short cartridge, but did you ever 
try to use the long rifle cartridge with the 
above twist? 

Now, our repeating rifles which are sup- 
posed to shoot equally well all three lengths 
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A 20-SHOT SCORE, USING LONG 
TARGETS REDUCED 


of cartridges are rifled one turn in 16 or 
one turn in 17 inches and chambered for the 
long rifle cartridge. Did you ever test such 
a rifle for accuracy, using the .22 short cart- 
ridge, and if you did I think that you will 
admit that one inch groups at 25 yards were 
the exception rather than the rule. 

I have a rifle which, in my estimation, is 
the most accurate that it has ever been my 
pleasure to shoot, and a few Sundays ago I 
took this rifle and some .22 short and long- 
rifle cartridges and went to our indoor 
range to make a few tests, and the following 
is the result that I got, sitting at a table 
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with elbow rest: Target No. 1 was shot at 
80 feet, using .22 short cartridges, five shots, 
score 118x125; target No. 2, using L. R. 
cartridges, score, 125x125; No. 3, using 
shorts, score, 120x125, this being the best 
group that I made with the short cartridges; 
No. 4, L. R., score, 124x125, with one shot 
in the 24ring at 12 o’clock; No. 5, shorts, 
114x125; No. 6, L. R., 125x125; No. 7, 
shorts, 117x125; No. 8, L. R., 125x125. Total 
score, using shorts, 469x500; total score, 
using long-rifle, 499x500. 

The short cartridges grouped slightly low 
and had the gun been sighted to center the 
group on the bull’s eye the score would 
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THAT TOTALED 469-500. TARGETS RE- 
IN SIZE 


have been somewhat improved, but as I was 
testing them for group, I did not charge the 
sights from the correct sighting for the L. R. 
cartridge. 

These targets were made in 40 consecutive 
shots, shooting first a group with the shorts 
and then a group with the L. R. 

In a match shoot, June 15, 1919, using 
the L. R. cartridges and this gun, I scored 
500x500 on the first twenty shots, the same 
being witnessed by the executive officer of 
the Oakland Rifle Club, of which I am a 
member. I am enclosing the targets of same 
with this article. 





7 8 
LE SHELLS, THAT TOTALED 499-500. 
ONE-HALF IN SIZE 


I believe that targets No. 1-8 will be 
pretty conclusive evidence that a rifle, rifled 
and chambered for the long-rifle cartridge, 
will not come in the target class of rifle when 
used with the short cartridge, no matter how 
accurate it is when used with its proper 
ammunition. 

So my advice is to buy a gun for the car- 
tridge you intend to shoot in it, and then 
use that cartridge only in it. It will pay. 
The gun which I was using in doing the 
above mentioned shooting is a very disreput- 
able looking Ballard rifle which I purchased 
for $3 and sent it to the “Fountain ot 
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20 SHOTS THAT SCORED A 500 POSSIBLE. TARGETS REDUCED HALF IN SIZE 





Youth”—in other words, I had it relined. 

The work was done for me by C. M. King, 
a gunsmith of 611 10th Street, Oakland, 
Calif. 

This rifle weighs a little over 8 pounds, 
and has a 26-inch octagon barrel. It is 
rifled one turn in 16 inches, using six grooves 
which are rather wide, with corresponding 
narrow lands. The rifling is .0035 inch 
deep and the barrel is chambered very 
closely and very short. By being chambered 
short I mean that the rifling comes to within 
.01 inch of the case of the cartridge and 
when a cartridge is inserted in the chamber 
the bullet is fully seated in the rifling, as if 
it were put in ahead of the shell, as is done 
in most Schuetzen rifles, and I believe it 
gives all the good results obtained by seating 
the bullet ahead of the shell. 

In shooting this rifle I use a Lyman No. 
2, a tang peep sight and a King’s No. 5 
gold bead front sight. I recognize the ad- 
vantages of using an aperture front sight in 
this style of target shooting, but as yet I 
have never been able to use one to advan- 
tage, due probably to the fact that I have 
never got one with the proper sized aperture. 

I have the following rifles: One Krag, 
and let me say that when you give the Krag 
good ammunition it is not the hoary-headed 
antediluvian fossil of prehistorirc times that 
some who write about it would have us 
suppose that it is, as | have made 236x250 
over the Militia course with it, using the 
regular 220-gr. service bullets which I 
pulled out of the government shells and 
reloaded with 40.2 grs. of Du Ponts No. 16 
powder, the same being a very accurate load 
in the Krag. I have never had any success 
in using the 150-gr. pointed bullet in my 


Krag, and I guess that I have used over 500 


bullets trying to find a load of powder that 
will make them shoot accurately. My other 
rifles are: 


One .45-100-500 Remington-Hepburn. 
One .45-70 Sharps-Borchard. 


One .22 L. R. Winchester musket. 

One .22 L. R. Winchester S. S. with No. 
1 barrel. 

One .25-35 Winchester S. S., Schuetzen 
style. 

One .22 short Winchester Mod. 1890 re- 
peater. 


One .25-25 Winchester S. S., rechambered 
from .25-20 S. S. 
One Mauser .30-40 rimless. 


I guess that last cartridge you won’t find 
listed in the catalog, as I make the cartridge 
by putting the regular .30-40 cartridge in a 
lathe and turn the rim off and cut a canelure 
in the head; the magazine is not long enough 
to take the .30-06 cartridges, but is just 
right for the .30-40—and last, but not least, 
one Ballard .22 L. R. relined. 

In revolvers I have one Colt officers’ model, 
38 S. & W. Special, 74-inch barrel, target 
sights. 

The Mauser of which I wrote has not come 
from the gunsmith’s yet, but it is completed 
with the exception of chambering, and as to 
the rifling in it, well, it is out of the ordinary 
as it is a gain twist, being at the breech 
end one turn in 16 inches, and at the muzzle 
it is one turn in 11 inches, rifled with six 
grooves and the grooves being one and one- 
half times the width of the lands. 

As to whether this gain twist rifling will 
be successful in a high velocity arm, I am 
sure I don’t know any more about it than 
you do, but I may tell you more about it 
later—that is, if the editor wants me to. 

California. 
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Energy of Shotgun Pellets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In June issue of 
your magazine, page 388, Mr. Askins says 
that No. 4 pellets driven at 1290 foot-seconds 
muzzle velocity have striking force of 1.72 
foot-pounds at 60 yards. Now, another 
writer some years ago gave No. 4 640 feet 
per second at 60 yards when driven 1200 
foot-second muzzle velocity. 

Now, foot-pounds-seconds equals weight in 
ounces x v2—1030.4; which gives No. 4 at 
640 foot-seconds 3.01 foot-pounds; and when 
driven at 1290 foot-seconds the energy at 60 
is more than 3 foot-pounds. Who is wrong 
and where is the rub? Is the remaining 
velocity 483 at 60 yards? .00758 x (640) 2— 
1030.4 equals 3.01; .00758 x (483) 2—1030.4 
equals 1.72. 

Towa. P. A. Brick. 





Answer by Capt. Askins: — Probably 
neither the gentleman named nor I was more 
than approximately correct, or rather my 
figures were approximately correct and his 
were not. Some variation will be found in 
figures or calculations because there is some 
difference in the size of No. 4 pellets as 
made by the different factories. For exam- 
ple, Tatham’s, 132 to the ounce; Leroy Shot 
and Lead Company, 125; Chicago Shot 
Tower Works, 157. Striking energy would, 
of course, be dependent on the weight of 
the pellet as well,as on its velocity. I am 
giving as follows the best figures obtainable, 
those of the DuPont Powder Company. 
Load, 3 drams, 1 ounce No. 4 shot, 132 to 
the ounce, muzzle velocity 1350 foot-seconds. 
Remaining velocities for different distances: 

5 yards, 1310; 10 yards, 1245; 15 yards, 
1150; 20 yards, 1020; 25 yards, 900; 30 
yards, 810; 35 yards, 745; 40 yards, 680; 
45 yards, 625; 50 yards, 575; 55 yards, 525; 
60 yards, 475. 

Energy at same distances, foot-pounds: 

5 yards, 12.15; 10 yards, 11.05; 15 yards, 
9.50; 20 yards, 8.05; 25 yards, 6.15; 30 
yards, 4.7; 35 yards, 4.0; 40 yards, 3.30; 
45 yards, 2.80; 50 yards, 2.35; 55 yards, 
1.98; 60 yards, 1.62. 

It willbe seen that with a trifle higher 
muzzle velocity energies drop a bit under 
the figures I gave. Later on ballistics of 
this kind will be given in full for all sizes 
of shot up to distances beyond 60 yards. 
No. 4 shot have a striking force of 3 pounds 
at about 42 yards, not 60.—Chas. Askins. 


A New Shotgun Sight 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Some man in Ken- 
tucky has invented a sight which he calls 
the both-eyes-open sight. It fits on the front 
end of the barrel, and has two bars or 
prongs, one of which bends to the left and 
the other to the right. The vision of the 
right-hand eye is intercepted by the right 
prong, and the left prong by the left eye. 
When looking at the target from an optical 
principle, which I need not explain, tho the 
maker does, the two prongs of the target 
have apparently crossed, and if the sight is 
in focus or properly focused a distinct cross 
will be seen dead on the mark. It is then 
merely necessary to shift this cross for lead, 
the elevation being given automatically, and 
the correct position of face to stock is also 
proved. 

The writer doesn’t believe that this sight 
would be any benefit to him since he never 
sees any kind of a sight when aiming a shot- 
gun, and doesn’t believe that he would see 
this one. It might be different with some 
one else. 

Okla. Capt. Cuas. ASKINS. 





“Pa, what is the minority party?” 

“That’s me, son,” said pa, “when mother 
and the girls are in the tonneau telling me 
how to drive.” 
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For All Kinds 
of Shooting 


In 10, 12, 16, 20, 28 and 410 Gauge 


With any old gun and load, shooting is 
But the men who use 


great sport. 





STEEL 
LOCKED 


PATENTED SHELLS 


have found a new pleasure in shooting; 
the pleasure that comes from the better 
bags and better scores which this better 
ammunition makes possible. 


‘‘Perfect from Primer to Crimp’’ 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., East Alton, Ill. 


Send for “Forty Pounds” 
Mention this Magazine 
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Gun Talk - 


No. 22 


Chauncey Thomas 


OME time since I acquired a 15-lb. muz- 

zle-loading rifle of .38. caliber, Reming- 
ton barrel—stamped “E. Remington”—with 
a true taper bore. Thus it was larger at 
the base than at the muzzle, also it had an 
increase twist, from about 40 at the start 
to about 16-inch twist at the muzzle, as near 
as I could judge with the use of tight rags 
and marked ramrods. Set triggers and all 
that. A friend of mine pronounced it a 
Pennsylvania turkey rifle. 

When I began with it I could do nothing. 
Too much powder blew the hammer back 
to full cock, and the gun fouled badly. That 
was with 60 grs. FG black. Finally I set- 


tled to 17 grs. as the maximum powder 
charge, and even down to 12 grs. with some 
bullets. I used round shot (commercial 


| buckshot), also cast round balls, and got 


the better results with the cast balls, as the 
commercial buckshot was not round in all 
cases. At first the lubricant was too heavy, 
and a softer grease improved the shooting 
a great deal. I would try the same loads 
eexactly, but vary just one element, to locate 


the troubles one after another. Then I used 
the projectiles meant for the .38 Colt with 
the hollow base, so that the bullet would 
expand and fit the larger riflings when the 
bullet first moved. In all cases I got better 
results with wads than without wads. I used 
patches of various kinds and sizes, and shot 
without patches, too. Combination after 
combination gradually reduced the size of 
the groups till I was getting 3-inch ones at 
50 yds. and then I sold the rifle to a South- 
ern friend who had been raised on a muzzle- 
loading rifle, just as | was raised on a .45 
Colt sixgun. So he had to have it, and no 
further trials have been made with it. 

I found that the finer and the quicker the 
powder the better, at least for that big rifle 
with its baby load, and I even had fair suc- 
cess with No. 3 pistol powder, about 5 grs. 
I found out that muzzle-loading results are 
practically hopeless unless one has a ramrod 
that fits the bore of the gun, and that ram- 
rod must have a hollow head on it that just 
centers the bullet. Otherwise, the rod will 
locate the bullet on the powder to one side, 
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CONDITIONS 


Three (3) shots, off-hand. 


If shooter misses the numbered square, another shot allowed 


contestants an equal chance. ) 
High score to count. 


Object ts to give all 


If a bullet strikes on the cross lines all squares where the White ts broken count for 


the shooter. 


If the bullet strikes on the line between two squares, breaking the white in both 


| squares, both are counted 


All ties to be settled with three shots on new target, high score to count 
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ith fatal target results. Placing the caps 
n the nipple was an art in itself. I found 


hat the shots varied up and down on the | 
iper in about the proportion the cap was | 


rmly seated, but that if the cap was split | 
| the seating and before firing that the ball | 
vent low on the paper. Also getting the | 


ipple and the tube from nipple to chamber 
‘ull of powder was all important. Other- 
ise came hangfires and low shots. 
Certain unaccountables were finally traced 
» pushing the bullet down the barrel too 
fast; that condensed the air in the barrel, 
ind after the rod was removed the com- 
pressed air lifted the bullet up the barrel 
three to four inches in some cases. I dis- 
overed this by accident, after almost giving 
ip the affair as beyond me. I had run the 
bullet down the barrel with the rod, and 
let go the rod for some reason; and in a 
noment that rod slowly rose in the gun like 
i ghost from the ground. Then I experi- 
mented further and learned not to compress 
iir ahead of my bullet; and to be sure of 
this result, I cocked the gun to let the air 
ut the nipple. Then more unaccountables, 
ind as I was shooting near a patch of snow 
| happened to see black powder grains being 
blown from the nipple when the rod went 
s!owly down—and that was another story in 
itself. So I learned to cock the gun first, 
then remove the old cap, then blow down 
the barrel to clean the nipple and tube to it 
from the chamber, also to moisten the powder 
fouling, then let down the hammer and put 
the bullet down slow with a right fitting 
rod. With nipple clean and hammer down 
to hold back the powder, I got even powder 
charges at last, and no hangfires. Then I 
put on the cap, pushed it snugly and firmly 
into place with my palm on the hammer 
spur, looked to see that the cap had not 
split, and then I had other troubles. 
Remember that gun was 34 inches long 
and weighed over 15 lbs., had set triggers, 
good ones too, and was loaded carefully with 
a charge of powder and lead about equal 
to the .38 S. & W. pistol cartridge of today. 
One group was less than % inch wide at 
50 yds., but 6 inches high. All the shots 
would have hit a perpendicular iead pencil 
it 50 yds., and the holes were suspicivusly 
evenly placed. A queer target, and I found 
| could walk that bullet up and down on 
the 50-yd. target just by resting the gun 
slightly different each time, or by resting it 
exactly the same each shot, then walk the 
holes up or down on the paper by how 
firmly I held the gun against my shoulder. 
lhe recoil was practically nothing, about 
ike the .22 rifle, quick but short, and would 
move the free gun, resting on a folded 
gunnysack, say about 2 inches backward 
in either case. 
And I came to an odd conclusion, that 
where one rests the gun, and how one holds 
is more important with light loads in the 
same gun than with heavy loads. I notice 
that I do not: have to take anywhere near 
the care in rest shooting my 8'4-lb. 28-inch 
barrel hammer Sharps with .45-70-500 loads 
at I had to use with that 15-lb. gun with 
s little 17-150 gr. load. Consider the con- 
ist between this muzzle loader and the 
g-like hammer Sharps of .50-70-450, with 
s 22-inch barrel and only 7% lbs. weight, 
d open sights and single trigger. Then 
e other contrast of 14lb. bull Sharps, 
9-70-500 and a 3-lb. .22 rifle with 18-inch 
irrel and BB caps in it. But more of the 
2s later, including the BBs and the conical 
ps. By the way, did you ever shoot a 
3-20 loaded only with a 2% Winchester 
imer and an oiled round shot seated ahead 
the otherwise empty shell? Try it in 
good barrel for indoor shooting, but not 
a rough or pitted barrel or you are liable 
stick the shot in the barrel. But even 
en it is easily shoved out with an iron 
mrod. Don’t attempt it with a jointed 











REMINGTON 
UMC 5 


If you carried your Shells 


in a Minnow Bucket 
Fonte of hunters would say it couldn’t be done— 


_& or anyway never is done. But the test of a shell is 
could it, and there is only one shell that can. 


Remington. 
Wetproof Shells 


All Remington Shells—the famous Arrow, Nitro Club 
and New Club Shells are treated in crimp, topwad and 
body, with the exclusively owned and patented Remington 
Wetproof process. 

Remington Shells are wetproof against all dampness. 
You know when the dealer hands you a box that the 
powder in them is in the same condition as when they 
were loaded at the factory, insuring uniform pattern 
and penetration. 

And if you happen to leave them in the bottom of a leaky duck boat, 
or carry them around all day in the pocket of a soaking wet hunting 
jacket, or even in a minnow bucket— 

They will work through your autoloading or pump gun smoothly, 
and never broom out or jam. 

Always dry on the inside whatever the outside conditions may be. 


On sale by over 92,000 dealers—wherever you see the Remington 
Red Ball sign. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Helped Win the 
Great Match at Lyons 


The accuracy of their Lyman 
Sights helped the straight-shoot- 
ing U. S. rifle team to win the 
reat international rifle match at 
Lyons, France last August. 


Will Better Your Aim 


Lyman Sights will make 
any shooter a_ better 
marksman. The close 
up rear aperture and 
greater sight radius les- 
sen lateral variation and 
practically eliminate the 
difficult lining up of front 
andrear sight. Thisen- 
ables you to get an 
accurate bead more 
easily and quickly 
than with the erctch rear 
sight. Lyman lvory or 
Gold Bead Front Sights 
show up against the ob- 
ject more clearly than 
ordinary metal beads. 


For any Rifle 
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Combination 
Rear Sight No. 1A, 
$5.50 


brass or a wooden rod, please. Also 100 gr. 
bullets, cast, give better results in the .25-20 
single-shot than the usual 87 gr. cast bullets. 

I care nothing for scores, nor for who 
is the best shot with any arm. I’m willing 
and glad to be the worse shot in the West 
with the rifle, and even with the sixgun, 
even with the .45 Colt; I know I am with 
a shotgun, altho my brother, W. R. Thomas, 
holds the amateur state championship with 
the squaw gun. But I do love to get my 
fingers on any and all kinds of guns and 
loads; and then just as soon as I know 
what they will and won’t do, then and there 
I lose interest in them, all except the .45 
Colt, somehow. Score shooting and match 
shooting is all right for those who care for 
it; but it holds no interest to many another 
shooter whatever. That is, trying to see 
who is the best man, the best shot; other 
men don’t care a rap who wins; all they 
care about is to find out things about guns 
and loads; and that is my game. Some 
men buried deep in the match shooting 
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Front Sight 
No. 3, Ivory or 
Gold Bead, $1.10 


Old or New 


Lyman Sights fit all Ameri- 
can and most foreign rifles. 
You can buy your new rifle 
completely equipped with 

yman Sights; or you can 
easily put them on your pres- 
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ent gun. At your dealer's; 

or give us your make, mode 

and caliber. 

Write for Complete 

Catalog 

N Combination 

LYMAN GUN SIGHT front Sight No 

CORPORATION 5B, Gorandlbhe 
85 West St. Globe and Bead, 

N Middlefield, Conn. $2.00 
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A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 
periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. No Barrels relined. 


22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifies a Speciality 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 

FOR SALE—Lever Savage .303, pistol grip, fancy stock, 
checkered, 26 inch, with Peterson internal elevating cross- 
hairs telescope mounted close to barrel, 5-power, adjust- 
ments 100-500 yards. Perfect condition, $100.00. 
FOR SALE—1895 Winchester, .30-40. fancy walnut checker- 
ed, 24-inch, same scope and mountings as above, trunk 
case, perfect, $90.00. 
FOR SALE—Sporting model 8mm. Mauser, 24 inch, 74lbs., 
cheekpiece, pistol grip, checkered, shotgun butt, sling 
pieces, with 10 inch 4-power extra wide field German in- 
ternal adjustment scope, rigid mounting, double set trig- 
gers, perfect, $75.00 
FOR SALE— Chas. Daley double-barrel shotgun, 12, both 
barrels full choke, 32 inch auto ejecting, hammerless, 
Krupp fluid steel, fancy walnut, matted rib, pre-war, like 
pew, perfect, $125.00. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 




















game regard this frame of mind with deep 
disgust, but what of it? Let each man 
| enjoy his own game, for no man’s game 
|is the only game to be played with guns, 
|any more than there is just one good game 
| with cards. There is whist and poker; you 
'know; one awful dull and the other awful 
| wicked—it all depends on the point of view. 
'So I enjoy my old Sharps, then the muzzle 
loaders, then the cheap .22s, and I even toted 
an Iver Johnson out to the “Pit” one day 
just ot see what it would do compared to 
the Smith & Wesson with the same cartridge, 
the ordinary S. & W. smokeless U. M. C. 
load. It shot remarkably well, by the way; 
not at all bad. 

This shooting all kinds and varieties of 
firearms, and telling the plain and espe- 
cially inconsistent truth about results as I 
get them from time to time has got me into 
printed troubles occasionally, but that is to 
be expected. What of it? For instance, 
about a year ago I wrote something about 
the uneven and puzzling results I had had 
with soft-nose metal case bullets. Whelan 
|had had good results with the self-same 
| loads, apparently, and I could not figure it 
all out. But lately I have come to believe 
the trouble lay, not in the soft-nose feature 
at all, compared to hard-nose, but in the 
fit of the bullets in the various barrels; and 
in the fit of the cartridges in the chambers. 
That is, when I had soft-nose cartridges 
that fitted the gun snugly I got good results, 
but with soft-nose cartridges that Whelan 
had good results with I got bad results, 
simply because of over chambering, hence 
cartridges lay loose in the chamber, bullets 
not touching the loads so having to jump, 
and barrels too large for the bullets. Lately 
I was reading an article in several install- 
ments in Arms and The Man, where another 
man had had similar troubles with sundry 
celebrated German Mausers and well-known 
high power cartridges. The trouble lay in 
this bad fit of gun and load. So I guess 
that explains my troubles with the soft- 
noses last summer. 

For example, one night at the indoor 
club, one of Peterson’s best rifles refused 
to make a group closer than about a half 
a dollar at 25 yds. Other rifles of his were 
making one-hole groups with the same 
cartridges. We were using Peters’ “Tack- 
hole” in the new gun. “Pete” was going 
to take the gun right down to his shop 
and cut off the barrel, from 28 to 22 in., 
in hopes of improving it somehow, as he 
was disgusted with it as it was. Now, 
Peterson is an old gun maker, remember, 
none better in the world, so no wonder that 
I, a writer man by trade and a gun man 
only for pleasure, got puzzled over the soft- 
noses last year. I suggested that we care- 





fully clean the new rifle and try a smaller 





Did so, and the smaller, harder 


bullet in it. 


Winchester Precision 75, that will not bit 
anything in my pistols, worked perfectly 
the cranky new rifle. “Pete” has not touch: 
the gun, has used the right fitting bullet 
it, and has outshot most of the club shoote 
with it this winter. My .22 Peterson-Balla 
measures just .223 to bottom of grooves, a: 
Taylor had “Pete” make him one just |i! 
mine to a fraction of an inch, but “Pete’.’ 
private rifle, the one that balked, measur 
only about .221, hence the troubles. So i 
was with the soft-nose trials last year, 
have come to think, from this .22 and some 
other experiences since then. Target sho: 
ing, then, is not the only kind of shooting 
there is; I care nothing who wins; my spe- 
cialty is tincans. And I can have just as 
much pleasure out of some old rattle trap 
as I can out of the finest rifle made, till | 
find out what each gun will do. As for 
medals, and medals of all kinds, if some 
men want them, well and good; no one has 
any objection; but some shooters care notii- 
ing for medals or records; I haven’t a medal 
of any kind, altho I hope to have one out of 
tin some day, maybe so? 

Recently I picked up two rifles that would 
warm the gizzard of any pistol crank with 
an experimental bee in his war bonnet; one 
is a single-shot Winchester action with a 
Geo. Schoyen barrel that measures just .358 
to the bottom of the grooves, the same as 
the perfectly bored .38 Special revolvers, and 
it takes the .38 Special S. & W. 159 gr. 
bullet perfectly. The other is a rolling 
block Remington action with a Remington 
barrel that takes the .44 S. & W. bullet per- 
fectly. So far I have not yet had a chance 
to see what various revolver loads will test 
out in these guns, but perhaps more some 
other day. There is time enough for all 
things, no matter which man does them. 

And I want to try three or four .22 caliber 
buckshot, loaded one on top of another, in 
a .22 Winchester S. S. center-fire rifle that 
came to me for a home lately. I’ve heard 
that some surprising results can be had 
thru such means, so we will see what we 
will see. As Editor McGuire is wont to 
remark about some articles published in 
this magazine, “We will try it and see what 
comes of it.” And from what little I have 
shot them, I have a suspicion that, properly 
loaded, the .22 center-fire will out-shoot in 
accuracy at all ranges the .22 L. R. rim- 
fire; but that remains to be seen. It will 
take some time to learn how to load the 
.22 center-fire, I fancy, to get the best results 
that are in it. Or it may never equal thie 
best .22 rim-fires. Quien sabe? But the two 
pistol cartridge rifles, especially with a good 
*scope on them, should tell a man something 
about the comparative accuracy of sundry 
.38 Special loads. But that, too, rests in 
the future. 

There are plenty of .358 high-power barre!: 
handy, of course, but they have too quick 
a twist to successfully test out pistol .358 
bullets at revolver velocities; fortunately [ 
found a freak barrel, perfectly bored by one 
of the best gun makers in the world (now 
dead), Geo. Schoyen. Incidentally, I have 
not yet been able to get satisfactory resul's 
from any high-power quick-twist barrel wit! 
any kind of sub-load with lead bullets. The 
metal-case bullets give good results, and 
some cases almost perfect results, see the 1.) 
gr. spitzer bullets with sub-loads in t 
Springfield and Krag cartridges, equal 
better than .22 groups at the same distances, 
but so far not with cast lead bullets. And 
never yet have I seen a pointed lead bul!:t 
shoot well; where the metal-case bullets «{ 
same shape and weight shot almost perfect! . 
And that no matter how hard we cast t! ° 
lead bullets. Somehow, for some reason | 
don’t know, pointed lead bullets roam wil: ; 
copper pointed bullets shoot fine. And t 
Schuetzen shooters, I believe, have not be 
able to get the same results with the point: | 
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rench bullet that they do with the same 
iliber and weight square-nose Hudson bul- 
t. And the two bullets are practically 
ike except in shape of nose, one pointed, 
ie other blunt. But in copper the reverse 
ems to be true. It seems time to get some 
ir; but such puzzles are what makes the 
jooting game of interest to many of the 
on-target shooters. We match our wits 
gainst conditions, not against other men. 
t is something like trapping compared to 
hunting, totally different in many ways but 
et alike in others, and each takes equal 
kill to succeed in it. But nevertheless, no 
hunter completely understands a_ trapper, 
nd conversely, no trapper completely under- 
stands a hunter; and so it is in various kinds 
f shooting. 





Revolver Cartridge Effects 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with much 
interest an article in the May issue of your 
valuable magazine on the effectiveness of 
revolver cartridges on man, by Lloyd F. 
Brown, which gives many cases and de- 
scribes many different results of similar am- 
munition in the different arms, but he _— 
) mention one small arm that is really 
a class by itself and far ahead of most ot | 
the arms in question, namely, the Colt . 








8 | 


automatic pistol, which has more nal 


energy than that of any other automatic pis- | # 


tol in use, and much more velocity and 
energy than the .38 Special or .38 long Colt. 
[ quote herewith from a table published by 
one of.the largest manufacturers of ammu- 
ition, giving velocities, energies, etc., of the 
different revolver and pistol cartridges they 
make in the different arms they are intended 
for: .38 Automatic Colt—weight of bullet, 
130 grains; velocity, 1146.3; energy, 379.4. 

8 Colt Special—weight of -bullet, 158 
ra velocity, 857.6; energy, 258.1. Smith 

« Wesson Special—bullet, 158 grains; veloc- 

856.7; energy, 257.5. 7.63 mm. Mauser 

—welah ‘of bullet, 86 grains; energy, 373. 

7.65 mm. Luger—weight of bullet, 93 grains; 
energy, 284.3. 

I have never tried the .38 automatic out 
on man, but a party did so in this city a 
short time ago. He was a gun-man, and 
borrowed one from a sporting goods store 
here, went up to a hotel where his wife and 
brother were stopping. When his brother 
came out of a room he took a shot at him 
down the hall, killing him instantly. The 

yman ran out and one shot finished her. 
tle then took a shot at himself, and died 

most instantly. All three had been killed 
with one bullet each, and were dead within 
three minutes. 

They are good guns for game. I loaned 
one to a homesteader, who said it was no 
trouble for him to kill a deer at 100 yards 
with it, and we have many shooters out in 
the country who kill coyotes right along 

ith them. Was talking to a rancher friend 

mine a few days ago, who is a good pistol 

d revolver shot, and that is the only gun 

: uses for coyotes any more; said that he 

d tried out all of the good .38 revolvers, 

it that they did not have the killing power 

at this little arm had; said he had killed 
iny coyotes at 100 yards and over with it. 
ie gun is more easily carried than a re- 
lver, as it only weighs 32 ounces, and has 
ne of the safety attachments that Mr. 

‘own mentions; only safety that is neces- 

ry is to carry it on half cock same as a 
: volver, and when you start shooting it 

rks faster, as it is always ready, as you 

ly need to raise the hammer once, and 

n then keep it in line of sight. If a 

voter prefers the 6-inch military model in 

s gun it will weigh about 6 ounces more 
in the 4%4-inch, but I prefer the shorter 

‘del, and as Mr. Brown says, why carry a 

of unnecessary weight and bulk. 

Wash. M. M. Conton. 





The Best of Friends 


OR WORK—or play—or dress, 

there’s a Bostwick Warmwear Gar- 
ment to help you make friends with 
Winter. Leather Vests, Flannel Shirts 
and Coats—outdoor companions for 
every outdoor occasion. 


Distinctively tailored from select 
extra-serviceable North Country Fab- 
rics. Built to keep you warm and 
comfortable. 


See your Bostwick dealer today. 
Look for the Bostwick Warmwear 
label inside the garment. Write to us 
for new catalog of Bostwick Garments 
for men, young men, and boys. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
Finch, Van Slyke & McConville . St. Paul, Minn. 
Levi Strauss & Cx “San Francisco, Cal. 
E. J. Lindquist Me reantile Cx 0. - Denver, Colo. 
The Donald Company Grand Island, Neb. 
Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Go ods. Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 


116 Bostwick Bldg. 








Minneapolis 


“Make Friends With Winter’’ 
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PURDEY FRANGOTTE 
BOSS LANG 
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ITHACA 
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“My solace | 
for the future’? 


The following letter opens up a subject 
smokers often talk about: 
W. H. Tallmadge 
Hickory Lodge 
241 Summer Street, Stamford, Com 
October 27, 1920 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 
Your. free samples of smoking tobacco fell 
yn fertile soil. I have been a burner of the 


weed since I was 14 years old, and now [ 
am 78 and full of vigor. I never smoked 
Edgeworth before receiving your samples. 


It will be my solace for the future, and sev- 
eral of my friends are acquiring the habit. 
Thanking you for the compliment bestowed, 
I am, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. H. Tallmadge 


The ripe ages reached by pipe smokers 
ire frequently dwelt on in the newspapers. 


Here is a man “78 and full of vigor” who 
has been a smoker for 64 years running. 


A New York newspaper recently 
tioned a doctor of note, aged 91, who had 
been a smoker for 80 years. 


men- 


These men, ripe with experience, may not 
have lived to such fullness of years simply 
because they smoked. 


But ask them if they enjoy their pipes. 


(heir morning and evening pipes are the 
solace of their days, just as they were the 
joy of their youth. 


And_ usually they 
have smoked so many 
kinds of pipe tobacco 
that they are 
judges of what is what. 

Have you found the 
pipe tobacco that is 
just what you want? 










good 


If not, we would 


suggest that you 
try Edgeworth. 
We would like 


you to pass judg- 
ment upon it. 

Edgeworth may 
or may not be just 
your kind. But it 
has proved to be 
just the right kind 
for so many 
smokers that we 
will make it very easy for you to decide 
whether it is your kind. 


Simply a post-card containing your ad- 
dress, also that of the dealer to whom you 
turn for supplies, will cause us to send you 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth comes in Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed, and in various sized packages. 

We have a special Week-End size can for 
35c that is just the thing for the outdoor 
man who loves his pipe. 


For the free samples, upon which we 
would like your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lIf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 





you fould pay the jobber. 


Novelties in Gun Sights and Stocks 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


TOW and then somebody invents a gun 
sight with two keads. The idea is to 
automatically give lead; use the right hand 
bead and it throws the charge to the left, 
much or little according to distance. I have 
used such a sight and it worked fine when 
I wasn’t shooting at anything but a piece 
of paper. Occasionally a peep sight is 
brought out for shotguns, too, and one of 
these had two peeps, so that both eyes could 
be used, or either eye as the marksman pre- 
ferred. The latest is a sight with two curved 
arms which seem to cross when viewed with 
both eyes open. 


of this stock and the English cast-off, it i 
a toss up- 

It follows, of course, that if a man’s lef 
eye is the master eye, he could use such 
stock as this to advantage, even if he ha 
the sight of both orbs. However, this master 
eye business is much the result of persisten’ 
training, and the right eye can be given th 
mastery in gun aiming, by the simple devic: 
of giving it the mastery, shading the other 
eye by partly closing it if this has to be 
done. In the same way, we would much 
prefer learning to shoot from the left shoul- 























A gun built for the left-handed, right-eyed 
shooter, and vice versa 


All these things work, theoretically, but not 
if a man happens to be one of the kind of 
chaps who doesn’t see a shotgun sight. 

Now and then, unfortunately, something 
happens to a man during his shooting career, 
forcing him to change his style of shooting. 
Many a poor lad, with shooting born strong 
in him and developed to a second nature, 
has lost one arm; not being willing to quit 
(and who is willing to quit so long as lite 
is left in him) he buys a light gun and 
goes right along, having about as much fun 
as ever. It might happen, and does happen, 
too, that the sight of one eye, the shooting 
eye, is lost, and the hunter has to use the 
other. Charlie Cottar was a natural right- 
handed and right-eyed shooter, but finding 
the vision of the right eye the poorest, 
changed to his left shoulder and shot better 
than ever. The writer once got a fall from 
a horse, breaking his right shoulder, and 
thereafter found it wise for a time to shoot 
from the left. He made the change without 
any great trouble, and if the change had 
been permanent he would have learned to 
shoot that way as well as any. An old duck- 
shooting chum used to fire indifferently from 
either shoulder according to which was most 
convenient when in a boat. 

Some men, however,-seem unable to get 
away from right shoulder work. By way of 
permitting the use of the left eye from the 
right shoulder, English gun-makers cut a 
stock with a heavy cast-off which brings 
the barrels in line with the left eye while 
the piece is at the right shoulder. Such a 
gun is an awkward appearing trick, tho 
it works pretty well. 

Lately the Ithaca Gun Company has made 
a peculiar-looking gun stock, cut of which 
is shawn herewith. The entire front end of 
the comb is cut away so that when the right 
cheek is fitted into the hollow thus left 
the opposite eye takes the alignment. Nat- 
urally, the head will be leaned over the stock. 
One of my brothers shot after this fashion 
when he was a small boy, and unquestion- 
ably with the high comb the gun gave him 
a whale of a kick in the cheek. The new 


Ithaca stock will not do that, and really 
ought to work very well where a man has 
the sight of his left eye only and is unwilling 
to change shoulders. As to the appearance 


der, right eye being gone, but in this 
might be in a minority of one. 

Anyhow, the Ithaca Gun Company has 
shown that it is willing to satisfy the de- 
mands of the gun crank, be these demands 
reasonable or unreasonable, as witness this 
gunstock. The thing is rather ingeniously 
made, at that, and might be tried out by 
the man who snaps his game by instinct. 
not taking his alignment from the fit of 
comb to cheek. We have every comfidence 
in being able to use that stock ourselves. 
sighting with the right eye and never touch. 
ing cheek to stock. L. P. Smith says some 
thing about a man being able to point a 
gun straight without any actual sighting 
over the rib, provided the two hands are 
in line, and of course they would be wit! 
a stock of this kind. 

Maybe the stock will prove a great boo: 
to the man who has lost the sight of his 
right eye. 





Experimenting With No. 16 
Du Pont 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since writing you 
last I have made some further experiments 
with Du Pont’s No. 16 rifle powder in the 
.35 Remington rimless, using the Stevens 
high power repeater No. 425. I have in- 
creased the charges 14% grs. plus the 41 grs 
(Du Pont’s limit), or 424 grs., which shows 
equally good accuracy as the lesser charges. 
This load developed 2,330 M. V. and 2,420 
M. E. and a fraction over 2,000 energy at 
100 yds., or 609 ft. lbs. more at the muzzle 
than the standard load, and 200 ft. more 
energy at 100 yds. than the standard load 
gives <t the muzzle, and is a close second 
to the army cartridge in trajectory up to 
300 yds., and tested out on a large beef 
the cartridge with its large diameter and 
speed showed a more destructive tendency 
than the good 106 or .35 Winchester car 
tridges shooting at the beef at 40 yds. 
range. Using the Lubaloy jacket bullet up 
to 125 yds. the copper jacket can be suc 
cessfully used beyond that range. Ordinarily 
it is not advisable to exceed Du Pont’s limi! 
in loading or reloading with No. 16 powder 
but the .35 cal. with less prominent neck 
are an exception. Thirty caliber or less 
should under no circumstances be exceeded 
I have no doubt that this charge of 4214 
grs. No. 16 in the .35 Remington cartridge 
using the Lubaloy jacket is far more de 
structive than the .405 Winchester on suc! 
game as lions, tigers, large grizzlies, moose 
etc. The trajectory in inches is .88, 4.15 
and 12.10 at 100, 200 and 300 yds, respec 
tively. S. A. Butt. 

Tennessee. i 
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Bullets of the Future 


Lately we read quite often regarding the 
at-tail bullet and its advantages. We are 
‘old that it is more efficient than the regular 
lat base type of bullet, especially at long 
inges, but so far I have never seen where 
nyone explained or tried to explain why a 
bullet of same caliber and weight would 
hold its velocity better because of its being 
boat-tailed (pointed at both ends). There 
s a good reason why they should do this, 
ind I will try to explain. 

When a bullet travels over or above a 
ertain speed, the air cannot close behind it 
is fast as-the bullet pushes ahead, thus it 
leaves behind it and at its base a vacuum. 
[his begins to happen at about 1,500 foot- 
seconds velocity. A bullet traveling over 
1,500 feet per second has a vacuum or suc- 
tion (at ordinary altitudes) of over 14 
pounds per square inch pulling backwards 
at its base. The greater its speed the larger 
the vacuum and the greater its backward 
pull. It can easily be seen that this back- 
ward pull exerts a slowing-up effect on the 
bullet. 

It might be of interest, tho somewhat off 
the subject, to say that the air around this 
vacuum when coming together causes con- 
siderable noise. This is the noise you hear 
when a high-power rifle bullet, flying true, 
passes close to you. It is one reason why 4 
silencer will not entirely silence the report 
if a high-power rifle. Also it is this vacuum 
behind the electric spark of lightning that 
causes thunder. 

The boat-tailed bullet as generally made 
has often been pictured so that most every- 
yne is familiar with its shape. 

The true boat-tailed bullet, tho, should be 
“Spitzer” pointed at both ends and just 
coming to the size of the bore in the middle. 
This kind of a bullet will be the mosi 
efficient in passing thru the air, but it has 
nothing to keep it true on its axis while 
passing thru the rifle barrel, therefore it is 
not very accurate. So the boat-tail as made 
has a bearing in the barrel of 44 to 4-inch 
to hold it true, and it very often has the 
rear point cut off, leaving a flat base, the 
liameter of which is about one-half the 
liameter of the bore. Why this is done I do 
not know, as the bullets would be more 
‘ficient if left pointed. 

This pointing of the rear end of the bullet 
illows the air to more readily clese in be- 
hind it and fill the vacuum, thus lessening 
the backward pull. If the speed is not too 
great there will be no vacuum at all. In 
the case of greater speed the vacuum will 
n any case be much less than it would be 
with a regular square-base bullet. Thus the 
boat-tail will hold its speed and energy far- 
ler than the flat base bullet of equal size 
nd weight. This, of course, also gives it a 
ower trajectory and longer range. 

At present all boat-tails are made of solid 
tals, mostly bronze, and are not suited for 
nting where an expanding bullet is re- 
juired. They can, however, be made with 
t points that will be much superior to our 
‘sent soft-pointed bullet, in that they can 

be made that they will quickly mushroom 

a fair size, still will not fly to pieces as 
ny of our high-power bullets now do 

never they strike heavy muscle or bone. 

‘he future high-power bullet is going to 

boat-tailed. As soon as I have the oppor- 

ity I am going to experiment with both 

d hard-point and soft-point bronze boat 

bullets. If these experiments prove of 

rest I shall write them up. 

a. Byron E. Cortrett. 


& 





Papa, where is Atoms?” 

Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. You 
n Athens, probably.” 

No, I mean Atoms—the place where 
rything is blown to.” 


ca A Magazine of the West 
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LOOK HER 


Ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open 
that you can get from a year’s subscription to the Na- 
tional Sportsman. 





E BROTHER: This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 
‘ sig Le ; * known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wali of your den. 
SPECIAL OFFER « We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, onre- 
* ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 








i--------ORDER BLANK ------- 

National Sportsman Magazine, 

F 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

| Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s | 

! subscription to the National | 

1 Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- | 

| door Pictures. ! 
2 ! 

; Name ! 

! Address ! 








Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 
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2-H.P.TwinCylinder “*S 


JOHNSON 


Write for free folder—just out—describing the marvelous 
new light-weight Johnson Outboard Motor. 

Twin cylinders —2H. P.—no vibration. Weighs only 33 
pounds. Complete in oneunit. No batteries or other loose 
parts tocarry. Quick Action Flywheel Magneto, Rea! Car- 
buretor and Spark and Throttle Contro! like auto. Hand 
rail or rope sore, Quick reverse. Easystarting. Self- 
tilting propeller. 0 oil or grease cups to drip on seate. 
Fits any boat or canoe. Beautifully finished in aluminum, 
nickel and high lustre enamel. Clamps furnished for carry- 
ing on auto running board. Send for free Folder and new 
price list. Live dealers wanted for unassigned territory. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 856 E, Sample St., South Bond, Ind. 





Ducks by Ten Thousands have answered the 


BROAD BILL 


DUCK CALL 





Because it is the most true to life call made, 
will not “‘break’’ in tone, no matter whether 
you call loud or low; it brings them in close 
where you can really shoot them. 

$1.00 at your dealer, or from us if he cannot 
supply you. 


N. C. HARE Co. 


Zimmerman - - - - + 


Minn. 


















KINNEY’S “OLD HICKORY” 
RODS, Strictly Hand Made *35°%,"° 


Casting ia in one or two pieces, beauties of great ee 
and tremendous casting power; also, FLY, TARPON, 
TUNA, & SURF Rods built for a life's service, and by 
one that knows how. “OLD HICKO RY,” the ONLY 
od made guaranteed against fish breakage. Pamphlet. 

HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Mich. 






















Buy a 
THE 
MAXIM ow MOST 
SILENCER INTERESTING 
FOR YOUR >> OF ALL 


GUN ACCESSORIES 

REDUCES NOISE AND 
RECOIL AND ELIMINATES 
FLASH 


“4 MAXIM 
SILENCER 






RIFLE OR 
TARGET 
PISTOL 




















INVENTIONS OF OUR 
TIME. MADE IN EVERY 





herdwere or 
sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one, or send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Making Over a Rifle 


Emile M. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am an ardent 
reader of your best outdoor magazine and 
gun crank dope in the whole U. S. A., I 
take the liberty to send you the picture of 
a new rifle of mine, the last addition to my 
very small collection (I am only in the first 
symptoms of acute gunitis). 

The rifle in question is a .405 Winchester 
center fire, five shots, bolt action, French 
make. It looks good to me and I hope it 
will look the same to you. The balance is 
so good that you do not feel the weight at 
all (8 pounds). The bolt is very strong; it 
has beautiful stock, pistol grip, rear sight 





— 


Laqueril 


I read so many controversies about bi 
bores versus small bores that 1 am going i» 
give my opinion, too. I know I am puttin 
my fingers in the hornet’s nest, but nev: 
mind, I will go just the same. I have hunte: 
in Canada many times. The .30-30 is abou 
the standard rifie in the woods, but I have 
seen so many deer get wounded with it ani 
get away that I have decided to rely on the 
big-bore guns. 

I would not dare to knock the other fe!- 
low’s guns, but as we have rarely to shovt 
over 150 to 200 yards, I do not see the 
utility of using a rifle with a range of 1500 











THE 


with four leaves—200, 300, 400 and 500 
yards; front sight placed on a very long 


slanting base, nothing to catch in the brush, 
and as it is specially designed for colonial 
service, it can stand a lot of rough handling. 
The only drawback is the box magazine, but 
as the trigger is enclosed in the same, I do 
not mind it. 

If any brother is interested in a rifle like 
this I will be very pleased to answer any 
inquiries. The rifle is made in the following 
calibers: .303 British, .375 British, 8 mm. 
Lebel, .405 Winchester, 7 mm. Mauser, 7.90 
mm. Mannlicher; 20-inch barrel, 8 pounds; 
26-inch barrel, 842 pounds. 


REMODELED WINCHESTER .405 


to 1800 yards. It is all right in the sheep 
and goat country, but for us who make the 
bulk of the hunters the big bore is the bet- 
ter adapted, because you must get your game 
in the first shots when you get the chance, 
and not take the risk of losing your time 
and the money of your license. 

My arsenal is composed of one 16-gauge 
double Fox; one 410-gauge English make 
for the lady of the house; one .22 Reming- 
ton; one .45-70 Winchester; one .405 Win- 
chester bolt action, the same as described 
above. 

New York. 





Small Bores vs. Large Bores 
By Venator 


With much interest I have noted the dis- 
cussion concerning large and small calibers, 
and wish to add my mite in the hope that 
the present “smoke-screen” may, if possible, 
be dissipated. 

I started shooting with a rifle with 42-inch 
barrel, double set triggers and about 12 
pounds weight, and a caliber of 110 bullets 
to the pound. For accuracy I have never 
owned anything that equaled it up to 60 
yards, but its killing power on coyotes and 
foxes was low. 

The last gun I bought was a large caliber 
meadow rifle, 9 mm. (.35). The bullet 
weighed 250 grains and the powder charge 
54-55 grains. This cartridge also lacked 
killing power, altho it had, it was claimed, 
a velocity of 2200. The only trip I ever took 
it on, out of five deer shot only one was re- 
covered. A bear was wounded thru the body 
twice, once from the breast towards the rear 
and once diagonally from the right shoulder 
towards the left flank. He got away; while 
a three-year bull elk I had to shoot eight 
times before he laid down permanently. I 
sold this weapon for $10, and feel I “stuck” 
the purchaser, but as he lost it in the waters 
of the Pesee River before he had a chance 
to use it, I have no regrets. Between these 
two rifles I have owned and used many 
makes, patterns and calibers. 

The trouble with my first rifle was, it was 
not intended for coyotes and foxes, but 


squirrels and targets; and unless | hit one 
of the animals mentioned 


in the head or 


neck I never get it. The trouble with the 
last cartridge was, the bullet was too thick, 
the jacket too rigid (possibly the lead core 
had too much tin to upset easily on such 
soft game as white tail, young bear and 
young elk, whereas if I had used it on ani- 
mals with hard bones like walrus, moose 0! 
the larger bears I would be swearing by, and 
not at, this cartridge. 

The shape of the bullet also has a grea 
influence on the result. The .45-70 Gover 
ment (a round-ended bullet) did much be 
ter execution than the .45-70 Winchester 
rather pointed bullet), altho the bulle! 
weight and powder charge were the same. 
With revolvers, a blunt bullet of the 
Webley type, weighing 265 grains and p: 
pelled by 16 grains of black powder, will : 
more execution than the .44 Russian wi 
.245 grains of lead and 23 of powder, t 
latter having a tapering point, consequen! 
more penetration, but a good deal less sma 
or shocking effect, which is what is need: | 
in either game killing or warfare. 

A cartridge that I used with much sat 
faction was the .40-60 Marlin. This had 
round-ended bullet, consequently go 
smashing ability; one of these bullets ne\ 
stayed in anything, whether elk, bear 
deer, so I had an express mould made. T 
cut the bullet weight from 260 to 232 grai 
and greatly increased the killing power, | 
even then the bullets went right thru. 

While in Europe, °93-’94, I became 
quainted with the Lebel and Lee-Metf 
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rtridges, hearing about their tremendous 
snashing power, and by use finding little 
recoil and very much lessened trajectory as 
c mpared with the soft lead and large cali- 
bers. I thought the millenium in arms had 
ived. Later experience taught me dif- 
f-rently, and I have had to modify my 
nion. 
With one of these ultra-modern cartridges 
| shot a very large bear measuring almost 8 
fect in length. The first bullet entered just 
behind the left shoulder and came out about 
: foot behind on the right side. It did not 
knock him down; on the contrary, he 
charged. I then fired at him three times, all 
striking in the throat in about a 2 or 2%- 
inch space. Two made their exit below 
where his tail should be, and one thru the 
left flank, making a hole 10”x4”. There 
luckily happened to be some obstacles in the 
way between the bear and me, giving me a 
chance to reload, and he expired forty or 
feet below me. I thought my sights 
were wrong until I saw the holes of entrance, 
and at first could not understand the case, 
as his heart was loose and the abdominal 
cavity just filled with mush and blood. Now 
remember, these bullets traveled from before 
backwards. A very short time afterwards I 
shot a small white-tail, the first bullet enter- 
ing behind the right shoulder and making its 
exit on the opposite side four or five inches 
posterior. It wheeled and started to go back, 
and [ shot it again on the left side, making 
holes of entrance and exit about the same 
as the first shot. Then it started to go right 
away, and I shot it between the hams, the 
hole of exit being in the so-called “sticking 
place.” It collapsed as if struck by light- 
ning. This bullet went from behind forward. 
lhe last deer I killed was looking at me 
and was struck in the point of the left shoul- 
der. The bullet then struck the fourth left 
rib, flew to pieces, some of them cutting the 
outside of the heart, tearing the left lung 
to rags, and then passed thru the diaphragm 
into the intestines, which were fairly rid- 
dled. Some pieces of jacket went into the 
hams. This shot did not knock him down; 
he merely slipped a little and ran “to beat 
the cars.” I found him down but not out, 
a half mile or more away. This shot was 
also from before backward. 
| could recite many cases of end-to-end 
shots, but these will do. In _ twenty-four 
years’ shooting with modern cartridges of 
7 nm. or over I never saw any animal going 
directly away from me that did not drop in- 
stantly, or one that was facing me, unless 
struck in brain, that ever did. The reason 
is obvious: the waves of force flowing from 
a projectile expend themselves on the body 
struck in gradually increasing circles. 
Should this be a fluid, semi-fluid or gelatin- 
ous mass, it is more violently set in motion 
thon a semi-solid or solid body; as the or- 
gans immediately necessary to support and 
m.intain life are located in the front end, a 
bi ‘let entering behind these waves of force 
sp ead from the intestines, as the circles in 
w ‘er from a dropped object, to the solar 
pl! xus, nerves supplying lungs, heart, dia- 
ph-agm, and these organs carry these waves 
to the upper end of the spinal cord, the 
m-dulla and the brain; the result is total 
peralysis. 
in a bullet entering from in front the 
or-ans are more solid, consequently less vio- 
le tly set in motion, and where the force 
w ves expend themselves in the greatest cir- 
c. 5 the organs are not so immediately neces- 
s: y for life; hence poor stopping power in 
a harge. 
gain the weight of a projectile has great 
in uence on stopping ability. Should a per- 
s- be struck on the body by a tack ham- 
mr falling twenty-five feet, little, if any, 
m chief would result; but drop a 4pound 
™ \.ing hammer the same distance and let it 
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Coupon 


Don’t miss this bargain. The Ns A if I 
is limited. You take no risk 

stand back of this sweater. Money 
back if you say so. Send the coupon 
now with a $1.00 P. O. order or a 
dollar bill. Don't be toolate. Send 
the coupon NOW. 


Dept. 1648 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 











poe doing. Everything you need in clothing or shoes and you 


pay insmall monthly sums. No charge for credit. One price 
re nly. Strictly dependable qualities. 


manana sli acento 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Heavy 
Sweater 


Sent for Only 
$m 00 
‘REP NEREE 


Down 












Send only $1 
te coupon for 
this All-Wool, 
heavy, jumbo 
sweater. Money 
back instantly if 
iw ask forit. Order 
OW. 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at a 
bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Two large 
lined pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
lets. Ivory buttons to match. Made 
in big, fullsize, in rich fast colors. 
Nothing so practical for fall and 
winter wear. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 

Order No. 2 F-12. Send $1.00 with 
coupon.$2.00 monthly. Total $6.95. 


Easy 
Payments 


Learn to buy the Elmer Richards 
way as thousands of well satisfied men 





Dept. 1642 ,West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


1 enclose $1.00. “ Heavy 
Wool Sweater, No. 2F-12 Size............. Color 


am not satisfied when I receive the sweater I can return 


it and get my payment back with charges. Otherwise, I will 
pey the advertised terms, $1.00 with coupon, $2.00 monthly. 
otal price, $6.95. 


NMG. ccccccceccoccescee cecce coccccccccccosese coccccccccvcece 


ecceccosccee: SEED. ccc coccee socccese +48 














ANOTHER TRADITION SMASHED! 


The prevailing idea among: anglers is to usea 
LARGE lure to catch LARGH# fish—yet two 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1920 Field & 
Stream fishing contest taken on artificial bait were caught 
on AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnows and none on a wooden 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- 
ferably an AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnow. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 
1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





**The thing to wear when 
roughing it’’ 
LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
in Wool, Serge or Gabardine 


Cost less, wear longer and are 


At your DEALERS or write 








Reg 


TROPICS OR POLE? 


SMART -COMFORTABLE - EFFICIENT 


L.S.P.,Inc., 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee — 

















Again Wins Grand 
American Handicap 
E. F. Haak and his single barrel 
arker won the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at Chicago, August 
_ with a score of 97 x 100. 
re G. A. H. winnings have gone 
to the "“Oid Reliable” Parkerthanto 2 
any other gun made. 
Get the Parker Booklet. 
PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





Mi PARKER GUN 


New YorkK SALES Rooms, 25 Murray Street 


PaciFic Coast AGENT, A. W. Dubray, Box 102 
San Francisco 

















F=P” PUTTEES 


The next time you set out with rod or gun, wear Fox's 
Spiral Puttees. They protect your legs on the long tramps. 
They are light in weight and fit perfectly. Made of the 
finest English wool and will not ravel at the edges. You'll 
find Fox's Puttees just the thing for active sport. Every 
pair gives long service. Look for the FOX tag on each 
puttee, with R for right and L for left. © Write for name 
of the nearest dealer. 


Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan . 5.00 





THE MANLEY-JOHNSON L. 
CORPORATION 
Sole Agents fot 


Dept. Q, 260 W. Broadway, New York City 

















The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT 


For Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, Etc. 
“Shines wl erever you 
look.””_ Price includes 
Head Piece, Hose and 
Generator. Sold by 
all leading dealers, or 
shipped direct for $9 75 
postage paid Bull's Eye 

‘ype. Get our new 
catalog. 


Established 1899 a E 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept.4, Chicago, Ill. 

















FILSON 







COAT 





Hunters, fishermen, cruisers and 


trappers, 
engineers find this coat fills a long felt want. 
It is equally adaptable for golfing, yachting, 
motoring, hiking, etc. Keeps the wearer warm 
and dry and permits carrying a heavy load 
without inconvenience. Much better than any 


other style of mackinaw coat. It’s a splendid 
coat for work and play, long-wearing and 
neat in appearance. 

Has six large pockets, the one across the 
back 30x21 inches, forming a complete pack. 
Comes in a variety of colors. 

Catalog No. 5 of outing apparel for men and 

women. carries full description and prices, 
It's Jree for the asking. 


c. C. FILSON CO 








1011 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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hit in the same place, the result would be 
serious. 

Thus we have several factors to take into 
consideration—what we are going to attempt 
to shoot, about what will be the distance of 
the object, what the habits of this object 
are, whether timid or fierte, are they hard 
boned or soft? With all these it will not 
be one cartridge, but several that would be 
needed, more particularly if we are going to 
indulge in such diversified sport as exists in 
Africa, Asia or Alaska. All are not such 
shikarris as Cunninghame, who killed 370 
bull elephants with a .256 Mannlicher-Schoe- 

® pounds, thereby setting 
the governments of Belgian Congo, French 
Equatorial and British Central and East al- 
most frantic with his bold ivory poaching. 
His shooting, however, was done at feet, and 
not 100 or more yards. 

Personally, I use for general shooting the 
.30-40-220, and consider it the smallest cart- 
ridge that should be taken into the moun- 
tains (not woods). I have found too many 
deer shot with .250s and .30-30s. It has 
good killing power, little recoil, and a tra- 








jectory sufficient for any ordinary use; b 
if I were in Rhodesia I would have my .57° 
British for second gun, and if not obtai 
able, a Boer “roer” would be about right. 
know they will stop Cape buffalo (and 
meaner or more cunning brute does not « 
ist, unless it might be the elephant), rhi 
and hippo, but they are not meant for thi 
shooting you get at spring buck, koodoo an 
various other kinds of plains antelope. 

For shooting in the woods here (the U.S 
the spitzer is entirely unadapted. It is to: 
easily deflected. For snap shooting at whit: 
tail in the brush I use the .45-70 with a 
hollow-point bullet weighing 328 grains. |; 
gives the K.O. in one shot and is not de 
flected by brush or even small limbs, and i: 
will stop charging grizzlies in one shot. | 
have tried it. 

So for long-range game shooting in the 
clear a .30-06 would be serviceable; for 200 
yards to 50 about a .30-40, and for close 
work on big or dangerous animals about 3 
.00-caliber with plenty of powder, not less 
than the equivalent of 120 grains black. 

Mont. VENATOR 


Those Old-Time Shoat Guns 


Jos. Barcroft 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a photograph of part of my collection of 
guns, and believe that the one labeled “I” 
will be of considerable interest to gun fan- 
ciers. I have seen many counterparts of 
the others in the group, but have never seen, 


| nor heard of, another like the upper one in 


| this country. 


This gun is 16 inches long, 


| all over; the barrels are 10 inches in length, 


| and 28 gauge. 


I have seen quite a number 


| of short shotguns, both single and double, 


MACKINAW | 
CRUISING | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


in the old muzzle loader type, and this is 
no doubt the development of the old-time 
“musketoon.” The history of this gun, as 


the British cavalry were not making the 
“hits” with their six-guns that was expected 
of them, down in the Soudan, and that in. 
cidentally the blacks would inflict consid. 
erable damage upon the troops while they 
were reloading. My informant stated that 
it took only a few cavalry charges, after 
the soldiers had been equipped with this 
arm, to bring about peace. The nine swan 
shot carried by this little gun seemed t 
have a very depressing effect on the man at 
the other end, but the blacks were good 
sports and did not raise any of the fine 
points that were recently raised against the 














NO. 1—A DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSKETOON; NO. 2—A STARR; NO. 3—OF 
DOUBTFUL PARENTAGE; NO. 4—A DERRINGER 
COLT FITZ LUCK TARGET 


I have it, is about as follows: I traded for 
it nearly twenty years ago, with a British 


| subject; he had just brought it from Eng- 
| land, and since I took a fancy to it as soon 


as I saw it, he did not get much rest until 
it became mine. The equipment with it 


consisted of a splendid military belt, holster, 
reloading set, bullet mould, and a liberal 
supply of metallic shells, loaded with small 
It appears that 


shot and with swan shot. 


use of the pump gun. The workmans!:'; 
of the gun is as fine as that found in our 
high-grade guns. It is fine for rabbits a 

quail at short range, and just the thing 

carry when you go fishing. No. 11 is 

sawed-off Starr; number III appears to he ¢ 
been built by some handy man, and num! 
IV is a real Derringer—vest pocket size, 2 
equipped (I don’t know why) with sig 
that would be adequate for a target pis' 











Those Revolver Reformers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with consid- 
erable interest the article in the August 


number by the editor of Outdoor Life and | 
Newton concerning proposed legisla- | 
With the | 
passing of such a law it would be but a} 


Chas. 
tion against revolvers and pistols. 


short time before some of our influential 
cranks, of which we have many, both in and 
out of politics, would be encouraged to frame 
something against rifles and shotguns as 


well, and a fellow would have to go to a | 


museum to even see a gun. 
As pointed out in the article above re- 


ferred to, the advantage at present is all in | 


favor of the crook where the Sullivan law 
holds forth, and with a general abolishment 
of pocket weapons robbery would be a saie 
and lucrative game for them. It is rather 
doubtful under such circumstances, 
police force was even doubled thruout the 


country, if robbery could be discouraged. | 


Naturally they are very clever in evading 


officers, whose uniforms and stars are readily | 
distinguishable, and with the average citizen | 
not permitted to carry weapons, he would | 


be a safe and easy mark. 

My plea for the short gun, however, is 
of a somewhat different nature. I never 
carry a loaded gun of any kind, either on 
my person or at home, and have made this 
a strict rule for over fifteen years. Yet when 
a week end comes, I like to take a revolver 
or pistol along on fishing or outing trips. 
and put in an hour or two at the end of 
the day on cans, bottles, or targets. There 
are lots of feilows who do the same, and J 
am sure they must look back, as I do, on the 
many outings which weie imade doubly 
pleasant on account of having an accurate 
short gun for a companion. How many of 
us have been disappointed on a fishing or 
other outing trip, but wound up the day 
with some bit of shooting which made us 
feel good? Both large and small game is 
rapidly disappearing, so I get but a meager 
share of it each season, but claim if a fellow 
likes to shoot’ he should be no more deprived 
of such a fine sport than the man who elects 
to spend a bright sunny day down in a 
smoke-filled basement playing billiards. 

If some of our many reformers would only 
move to some section of the country all by 
themselves and there put into practice the 
many reforms thev continually advocate, I 
am sure the rest of us wouldn’t miss them 
at all and somehow would get along very 
well without them. We now have so many 
“verboten” signs on all sides that I am sure 
glad I won’t be around fifty years hence, 
for if the thing continues at the present 
rate by that time a fellow’s doings will be 
so restricted that life won’t be worth living. 

California. Geo. DuREN. 


Shotgun Loads 

How many different kinds of 12-gauge 
shotgun loads are on the market? Without 
giving the matter a great deal of thought, 
the average gunner would probably estimate 
that there must be at least 100 combinations. 

Recently, when talking with an official of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., he 
took our breath away by telling us that 
there were 4,213 different 12-gauge shotgun 
loads on the market a few years ago, but 
that his company had been conducting ex- 
periments at enormous expense in an effort 
to reduce the number and find which loads 
ire best suited for different species of game. 

This gentleman told us that at the present 
time they are convinced that 638 different 
\2-gauge loads are all that are necessary 
to cover all forms of shooting. It seems 
impossible that any ammunition concern 
could list in its catalog 4,213 different loads 
in a ]2-gauge case. If this number seems 
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Handy Compass 


Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass — I astens to coat or belt, 
4 can’t has lost, in plain vie 7 — all 
Sti ation: ury dial, $1.5 Re- 
$1.75. te ny Com- 
| pass st< tion: Ary dial, $1.25; revolving 
| dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matches and keepsthem 








bone-dry, even under water, May be quickly 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 571 Delta Avenue 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60¢. Gladstone Michigan 300 
\ 
a ——S= 
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its Preferred By 
Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only 
includes 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, 
Auxiliary 


Safety 


Recoil Pads. 










Ore 


eles 














a few items—the Marble line 
Pocket and Camp Axes, 







Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Shell Extractors and 






Cartridges, 








Most good stores sell Marble’s 

quipment—if your deal- 
ercan't supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog 


Camp Axe 

No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 


$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 















































STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear huntingin theU. $ 





there, having the advantage of hunting behind 








and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken | 


best pack of bearand lion dogs on this continent. 





INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide l, . 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $6.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.75. 







Sent prepaid on ; : 
receipt of price. SL 
Money refunded Sieg nee 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckekin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 

Street 


Metz & Schloerb OSHKOSH, WIS, 
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Te ra 


Alpine Binoculars 


Cc ee 


By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars.” 


Latest catalog of field glasses and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 





Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 












spy 
RIFLEMEN WILL JUMP AT IT! 
Lubricates the Bullet only «not the shell), thus prevents 


erosion and metal fouling; but avoids increase in breech pres- 

sure. Lubricates 1000 bullets per filling. For al! calibres 

22 to 405, interchangeable. Solid brass; weights 1‘4 0z. filled 
SEND $1. STATING 2 SIZES USED. LURBRICATOR MAILED SAME DAY. 


514 Penn Ave. N. R. J. STOKES Minneapolis, Minn 


ITHACA WINS 


AUSTRALIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TWICE 





Mr. Dubout won 

the live bird Cham- 
pionship of Australia. with 
an Ithaca double gun in 
1920 and he won it again in 
1921. Second place was 
won by another Ithaca, 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for game 
$45 up 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up 
ITHACA 
GUN CO 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 














extreme, as it did to the writer, do a little 
figuring yourself. 

Take the sizes of shot from 1 to 12 and 
figure the different combinations from % 
of an ounce to the maximum of 1% ounces. 
Then take the powder load into considera- 
tion. Figure from a minimum of 2 drams 
up to the maximum of 3% drams. Double 
this figure to provide for both soft and 
chilled shot. Again double it to allow for 
both high and low base shells. 

There are eleven different shotgun pow- 
ders in general use in America today. Mul- 
tiply the number you now have by eleven 
and you will find there are over 20,000 pos- 
sible combinations. Of course, many of 
these are so freakish that they are perhaps 
never loaded. However, it is easy to be 
seen that if powder and shot loads were 
split into eighths and sixteenths, as many 
of the old shooters used to do when they 
loaded their shells by hand, the total of 
4,213 would be greatly increased. 

The du Pont Powder Company has shot 
thousands and thousands of different loads, 
until they can give you the breach pressure 
and muzzle velocity of every possible com- 
bination and the striking power of the shot 
at intervals of one yard until the pellets are 
traveling so slow that they will not register. 
In this way they have proved without ques- 
tion which loads should give the best results 
on different species of game. 

By carefully studying the table they have 
prepared, most shooters are apt to receive a 
severe shock when they realize that they 
would have had much greater success in 
field shooting if they had discarded their 
favorite duck load long ago. For years the 
writer has shot 3% drams of bulk smokeless 
with 1% ounces of 7% shot. We were 


greatly surprised to learn that if we had 


dropped an eighth of an ounce of shot, the 
pattern would have been better and the 
penetration greater. 

The 34-14% load which so many duck 
shooters swear by does not prove out in 
practice. It has been learned from the ex- 
periments that 344-14 or 3-1 will produce 
better results. It will be hard to convince 
many cf the old wild-fowl shooters that they 
could bave any degree of success with 3 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot. 
Nevertheless, scientific experiments have 
proved that the pellet energy at 30, 40, 50 
and 60 yards with this load is greater than 
the famous duck shooting load of 3% drams 
of powder and 1% ounces of shot. 


R. P. Howvanp. 





Protect Against the Thug 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a reader of 
your good old magazine, and I don’t hesitate 
in saying that it is without doubt the best 
of its kind on the market. 

I note in the August number an article 
by Chas. Newton and the editor on the 
pistol and revolver danger. I wish to say 
that I am very much interested in this little 
talk and I am of the opinion that the sooner 
our authorities wake up on this subject the 
sooner we will get back to liberty and be 
able to protect ourselves; but as long as 
the law remains as it is now there is nothing 
else for us to do than to stick up our hands 
and let the outlaw take our valuables. 

For instance, in the last few weeks, as 
seen in the local newspapers, a mail train 
was held up, outlaws killed and robbed Wm. 
Niehaus, bandits shot a jewelryman thru 
the hat in his own yard; a man was robbed 
almost directly under an electric light, and 
mony automobiles were stolen. What are 
we to do? All these outrages were purely 
local affairs. Let us hope that something 
will soon be done to put every reputable 
citizen on an equal basis with these thugs. 

Pennsylvania. R. H. RuFrner. 


The Gun of the Hour 


So much has been said and written con- 
cerning the merits of the Springfield sporting 
rifle that further praise, except in endorse- 
ment of this favorable opinion, is far from 
original. As further evidence, however, of 
the popularity of these arms note herewith 
cut of four Springfield rifles remoleded “for 
service” by T. T. Pierce, one of our old 
contributors, and now at the head of the 
Sportsman’s Service Station. These guns 
were made over for Carl E. Akeley, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Mr. 
Akeley sailed for Africa on July 29th, taking 
as his “arsenal” the four sporters and a few 
thousand specially-loaded cartridges for 
same. The ammunition was loaded by 
Sportsman’s Service Station and included 
as bullets the 220-gr. S. P., 180-gr. solid, 
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ALL READY FOR AFRICAN SERVICE 


180-gr. boat tail and special boat tail bul- 
lets by Colonel Caswell. 

These rifles were tested by machine rest 
and targeted for 100 yds. Each of the four 
guns was built over to special dimensions 
as to stock and finish, Lyman No. 48 short 
stem sights on receivers and Sheard gold 
bead front sights. Special detachable lumin- 
ous sights for night shooting were also 
furnished. 





One-Inch Pistol Groups 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With regard to the 
shooting capabilities of a ten-inch .22-caliber 
barrel at 50 yards, I promised, in one of 
my letters on the subject, that I would make 
actual tests with a ten-inch pistol from a 
six-point rest and let you have the results. 
This promise I am at last able to keep, as 
during the last few weeks I have fired no 
less than 106 ten-shot groups at 50 yards, 
using two different pistols and four different 
rests—two kinds of rest to each pistol. The 
pistols used were a Remington .22 with ten- 
inch barrel, and a Smith & Wesson ten-inch 
.22, model 1891. The barrels of both were 
in perfect condition. In the whole 106 
groups, just six have the ten-shots touching 
a one-inch circle, and all six were made 
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with the Remington pistol. Four of the six 
were made with Winchester Precision 200, 
the small, hard bullets of which are an 
exact fit in the Remington barrel, tho the 
latter was made about twenty years ago. 
The other two were made with Peters 
.22 long rifle ammunition, semi-smokeless 
powder. Many of the other groups have 
eight and nine shots on the inch circle, the 
group being spoiled by one or two shots just 
outside it; some of the groups are from two 
to three inches across, showing clearly that 
pistol and ammunition were not suited to 
one another. 

So the conclusion I have come to is this: 
That to make a one-inch ten-shot group with 
a ten-inch barrel at 50 yards the ammunition 
must be of first-class quality, and exactly 
suited to the barrel in which it is to be 
shot, and even then, in a box of fifty cart- 
ridges, not more than one group out of the 
five will have all the ten shots in the re- 
quired area, the other groups having from 
one to three shots outside it. 

New York. Henry WALTER Fry. 


A'Handy Carry-All Belt 


Many articles have been written on handy 
carry-all belts, but so far I have not read 
of any which had in mind the .22 caliber en- 
thusiast. This belt will come in handy 
when taking trips after crows, hawks and 
other predatory birds during the hot summer 
months and enables you to carry one or two 
army canteens attached as desired. If the 
weather is cool these may be unhooked and 
dispensed with. To make such a belt 
requires the following materials: 

First get a plain woven belt which is 
about four inches wide with eyelets clear 
around, spaced about two inches apart. 
Every ex-soldier will recognize it as a part 
of the equipment issued to the medical units 
during the World War. Next get a cartridge 
belt and cut off four of the pockets, leaving 
the pairs together, then overcast the raw 
edges, otherwise they will ravel. Place the 
one pair about one inch from the buckle 
and rivet in the middle with a copper rivet; 
then sew the belt, being careful in riveting 
and sewing not to lose fhe adjustable feature 
of the belt. The other pair of pockets is 
placed the same distance from the buckle on 
the opposite side; then finish as above. 

These pockets prevent matches from be- 
coming wet, will hold cigarettes, crow call 
and plenty of cartridges, and all are within 
easy reach. J. H. BacHsMAN. 

Kentucky. 


Inquiry on Colt Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Before the war, 
there was little said in favor of the .45 Colt 
automatic pistol, which the government 
adopted as a side arm for the army and 
navy. Would it not be a good suggestion 
to hear what this gua is capable of standing 
in the way of hardships? 

I corresponded with the Colt company, 
and was told that the gun was put to severe 
tests, but then we want the actual tests out 
on the dusty, open wastes, and in the moun- 
tains where the rain is persistent. In other 
words, we want the comparison of it with 
the old revolver. 

I one one of the .45 automatics, and so 
far have never had a misfire or jam. How- 
ever, I have never had it out where it would 
have a chance for such tests as above men- 
tioned. I have shot fully a thousand rounds 
thru the gun, and only when on a jaunt a 
few miles from town have I carried this gun. 

The question in my mind is this: Would 
it be as reliable as the revolver under all 
conditions in which a gun might be needed? 

Washington. Ben E. CHAPPELL. 
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WATSON LUMINOUS SIGHTS 


Can be attached or detached in a 


moment without tools. 


Illuminated With Real Everlasting 


Radium in perfectly protected 
glass cells 


Watson Luminous Sights for Springfield and 
other rifles. Spring into position and stay 
put. Visible in all lights or intense darkness. 
With your .45 Colt equipped with Watson 


Luminous Sights you have the bulge on that 
burglar as sure as if he hadn’t a gun. 


Get the three white spots in line, and fire, 
Then call the police, doctor or undertaker, as 
the circumstances require. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly addition to the modern 
shotgun. Makes good shots of poor ones ast enough for snap 
shooting, ducks, or attraps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of blued steel, clamps 
rigidly on breech of gun barrels, 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
gunsonly. Postpaid, $2.50, including booklet, “‘Wing Shooting 
Made Easy."’ Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
ROOM 140, 116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 
The King of All Large Type 
Reels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 
NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 


This Reel is Line Drying, 
Ball-Bearing and Level- 
Winding. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to 
HENRY A. KIEST. Mfr. 

BOX 102, KNOX, IND. 
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World Fairs. 
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Awarded Columbian Exposition WE SAVE 


Established 1874 


PROF. STAINSKY 


FORMERLY CHICAGO'S FOREMOST 
TAXIDERMIST 
OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


To be sure your rare game specimens are 
preserved true to life, they should be moun- 
ted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of plastic 
art in taxidermy—the only correct way of 
preserving the lifelike appearance of your 
All your trophies will become 
mounted permanent if preserved by his art. 
All work strictly guaranteed. 
numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters expressing appreciation for the 
perfect work he has done for them. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Our Famous Chamois 
Tanning has no equal 


We have 





YOU MONEY Awarded Columbian Exposition 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 














Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
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UTILITY Auto Tent—Fits the Running Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29 years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Weight 12 POUNDS 
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Procected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in frogt of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 


ary beads. 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 






Semi-Buckhorn, 
Up. Price $1.50 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 


Flat-Top, Folded 


REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAI 
SIGHT. Four sighting ag ches, two **U”’ 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 

side, showing it 9 early and late 
all other sights are useless. 


Miata, 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT eg 


on one 
when 






Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 


Top, $1.75 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 
driver point. Absolutely t best model 
open sight ever produced. Made for all 


rifles and carbines. 


Catalog *‘O’’ showing over 100 models of KING sights 
and ‘*Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 
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ARE IDEAL TOURING 
AND BEACH TENTS 





No Guys—Insect Proof—Compact— Water Tight 





Ample floor space and height. Awning 
may be attached to Auto top. Made in 
3 sizes. Write for prices and FREE book 
of Road Maps and Camp Equipment. 


BROOK 


1655 Arapahoe St. 
Wrestling Book FREE 


Be a expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
*s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the 
id Be self-defense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect 
Learn how to defend yourself. Handle big 
yRESTLING — “ ith ease. Send for free book.State your age. 
for HEALTH! Farmer Burns 1648 Ramge Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 


TENT AND 
AWNING Co. 


. Denver, Colo. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers 


are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always 


enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable 


for publication as real names. 








Could .25-20 or .25-35 bullets be swaged to fit 
a .256 Newton? Where coffld extra parts for 
Newton sapere tool be bought? Could a 


be chambered to shoot the ’06 Spring- 
field cartridge, or is this cartridge too large to 
work thru Krag magazine? Is a member of the 
N. R. A. limited to purchase one gun?—Edw. 
Klofucher, Almira, Wash. 

Answer.—You could easily swage .25-20, .25- 
35, .250-3000, or in fact any .25 caliber bullet to 
fit the .256 Newton, but you can buy .256 New- 
ton cartridges or extra bullets for reloading from 


Krag rifle 


the Western Cartridge Company, Alton, III. 
You can purchase Newton reloading tools or 
parts for repairs from Kirkwood Bros. & Co., 96 
Chambers Street, New York You could not 
have the Krag rechambered to use the .30-’06 
‘artridge, for in the first place the action of the 
rifle is not long enough to accommodate the 
shell, and again the bolt is not strong enough to 
stand the back thrust occasioned by the pres- 
sure developed by this cartridge. As a member 
of the N. R. A. you would be entitled to pur- 
hase any number of Springfields you may care 
to buy. We have never heard that the sale was 
restricted in any way, and we have personally 


bought over a dozen rifles.—Editor. 





Knowing you to be an authority on every- 
thing that pertains to firearms, would ask if you 
would kindly answer thru your most valuable 
magazine what is the range and effectiveness of 
the .410 shell? I see that the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration makes a supplemental barrel for their 
rifles, and I have one of their rifles, to which 
one of these barrels could be used, I would like 
to know if the .410-gauge shell could be loaded 
in the magazine the same as regular cartridges 
for the rifle, or would the rifle have to be used 
as a single loader with this shell? Also is this 
shell about the same size as the .41 long Colt 
revolver cartridge, and what quantity of powder 
and (No. 8) shot does it contain?—Mark L. 
Wiener, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Answer.—The .410 shotgun shell is about the 
same size externally as the .44-40 cartridge, and 
is about 2 inches long. We believe it to be 


loaded with 1 dram of smokeless powder and % 


ounce of shot. With No. 8 shot it will kill rab- 
bits at 30 yards. We have not tried out one of 
these extra barrels, but would think that the 


410 shell should work thru the magazine of the 


250-3000 rifle or any of the older types. As 
the shell was first put out, it was called a taxi- 
dermist’s gun, and was supposed to be fit for 


shooting birds only, 
to be 
Editor. 


but lately it has been proven 
well adapted for squirrels and rabbits.— 


Could you tell me thru the columns of your 
magazine where I could get a shell extractor for 
a German 7 mm. Mauser rifle, model 1893? Also 
is this a good sporting rifle for big game.— 
Henry Kowing, Winfield, Kans. 

Answer.—If you will write to Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, Inc., 414 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, you will be able to get a new shell 
extractor for your 7 mm. German Mauser. This 


rifle is a very good game rifle, and we would 
consider it to be fully the equal of the .256 
Newton or other rifles of the same class.— 


Editor. 





———» 


What is the most accurate target rifle on the 
market up to 100 yards? Have been using the 
Winchester .32-20 black powder. I have a 
Springfield, model 1898, which chambers the 
Remington automatic 18 shell with the 220-grain 
bultet. A friend told me I could get shells with 
the 170-grain and could use them. Is this pos- 
sible?—Ray West, Summerville, Ore. 

Answer.—The most accurate target rifle for 
ranges up to 100 yards is a for 
ranges including 100 yards and up 500 
yards, the Springfield is the most accurate; in 
fact one can make closer groups with the 
Springfield at 100 yards than with the .22 rifle. 
Your rifle is the Krag, model 1898, using the 
cartridge called the .30-40 or Krag, also called 
the .30 U. S. G., and tho it was made at the 
Springfield Armory, yet it mever was called a 

‘Springfield.”” The figures R. "18 do not in- 
dicate a cartridge,’ or rather do not designate a 
cartridge, for the letters R. A. mean Remington 
Arms, and the ’18 means the year 1918, as the 
year in which the cartridge was loaded. The 
Winchester company puts this cartridge out with 
a 180-gr. pointed bullet, and the Remington 
Arms Company puts it out with a 172-gr. bul- 





let, pointed. Both cartridges will give the bes: 
of results in your rifle-—Editor. , 
Could you kindly give me some information 


of the rifle whose picture I enclose. It is sup 
posed to be a Mauser sporting rifle, caliber 
8 mm. It has no name stamped on the barre] 


but has St. M. G. stamped on receiver. It 
weighs 6 pounds, and has a 24-inch barrel. Will 
you kindly tell me if it is a make-believe 
Mauser? It has Germany engraved on butt 
plate—Ernest Sanders, Brooklyn, N. 
Answer.—Your rifle is an “honest to good 


ness’ Mauser sporting rifle, and was made in 
Germany. We believe that it is one of the 
models that was handled by H. Tauscher, who 


was the agent for Mauser rifles before the war 
—Editor. 


I own an 8 mm. Haenel (Suhl, Germany) 
made in Krupp, Essen. I broke the ejector pin; 
could you tell me when I can get one? Can 


you tell me when I can get the 8 mm. Spitzer, 
154 grains, also the 146 grains? Did you ever 
have any experience with same for hunting and 
target shooting in regard to accuracy and knock 
ing power?'—A. E. Cote, {smay, Mont. 

Answer.—We believe that you can get an 
ejector from Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., 
414 Madison Street, New York City. We have 
never heard of a 146-gr. bullet as being loaded 
in'the 8 mm. Mauser cartridge, and such a bul 
let is not loaded to our knowledge. The 154-gr 
bullet is the only one in the pointed bullet that 
we know of as being loaded in the 8 mm 
(7.9 mm.) in this country. The Remington 
Arms Company put out this cartridge, and we 
understand that the Western Cartridge Company 
will soon have it on the market. Eley Bros 
London, England, put this cartridge on the mar 
ket with a 175-gr. bullet.—Editor. 








As a regular reader of the one outdoor maga 
zine of all, I wish to ask for some information 
in gundom as follows: Tell me as to the Ross 
.803 as sold by the N. R. A. or director of 
civilian marksmanship of the War Department— 
its possibilities as a sporting rifle, and in your 
opinion how would it compare with the Krag 
carbine? Is this Ross the same gun as was re- 
cently issued to the Denver High School Cadets? 
If not, what make of rifle was issued to them? 
The N. R. A. or director of civilian marksman- 
ship lists a Russian rifle for sale—7.62 mm. Can 
you tell me about this gun, and if it is carbine 
or other, and its possibilities for sporting pur- 
poses? What can you tell me about the Smith 
& Wesson 1917 revolver using the .45-cal. auto- 
matic cartridge? What length barrel is_ this 
made in, and what is the cost of same? Is it 
considered more accurate than the .45 auto pis- 
tol? What can you tell me about the reliability 
of the Mauser .32-cal. auto pistols—or I guess 
it is known as the 7.65 mm.? Is there any 
place in Denver where I can get a Krag made 
over into a sporting gun—that is, have a dif- 
ferent stock with a pistol grip made for it, and 
barrel reblued? Which of the Springfield models 
is the shorter in length, and which would you 
consider the better for a sporting gun?—Robert 
B. Witham, Denver, Colo. 

Answer.—The .303 Ross rifle as sold by the 
Government and listed by the director of civilian 
marksmanship is the Ross rifle as made in the 
Ross factory in Canada, except that it is cham- 
bered for the .303 British cartridge. This rifle 
has a 30-inch barrel and is of the military type 
as issued to the Canadian troops. The rifle has 
about the same power as the Krag rifle, being 
slightly more powerful. It would make a very 
good sporting rifle for all types of big game 
We believe that the rifle issued to the High 


School Cadets is the model 1917, or as it is 
sometimes called, the modified Enfield. It is 
chambered to use the same cartridge as the 


but is not nearly as good a rifle 
The 7.62 mm. Nahant, or Russian rifle, as listed 
by the director of civilian marksmanship was 
the official army rifle of the old Russian Empire. 
It is exactly .30 cal., has a 31%-inch barrel an 
shoots a cartridge slightly smaller than the 
Krag, but gives the 150-gr. pointed bullet 

muzzle velocity of 2.880 foot-seconds. It coul 
be remodeled to make a dandy sporting rifle 
The model 1917 revolver had a 5-inch barre 
and was adapted to use the .45 automatic cart 
ridge with loading clips, but at the present time 
Peters Cartridge Company, Remington Arms 
Company and Western Cartridge Company put 
out a cartridge for this revolver that is called 
the .45 rimmed automatic cartridge that can be 


Snringfield, 








ised without the clip. We consider this re- 
olver to ‘be more reliable than the automatic 
istol. The 7.65 mm. Mauser automatic pistol 
s about on a par with the automatic pistols 
iade in this country, no better, probably no 
vorse. The only place in Denver where you 
yuld get the work done that you suggest would 
e at A. W. Peterson’s. There is but one model 
f Springfield rifle at the present time, that 
eing the one issued to the army and militia.— 
‘ditor. 


I am going to buy a small-caliber rifle, prob- 
bly a .22, but I like the bolt action repeaters, 
ut don’t know of any except the Savage. We 
ave nothing but small game up to the size of 
»x. What caliber would you recommend? Is 
a any bolt action repeater besides the Savage 
. A.? Could the Savage N. R. A. be fitted 
Ne ‘a sporting stock and sights in order to 
make it a good hunting rifle? Is there any 
ther reliable .22 or small-caliber rifle made be- 
sides i? Remington, Winchester and Stev- 
ns? If so, please give name and address where 
ind at what price could the Savage N. R. A. be 
estocked.—Parker Ackley, Granville, N. Y. 
Answer.—We do not believe that the .22 long 
rifle is quite powerful enough for fox, and 
vhile the .82-20 is a little too powerful for rab- 
bits, yet it will not mutilate them, and would 
be sure death to fox. The Winchester Company 
put out a .22 bolt action rifle, chambered for the 
22 long rifle, that is fully as accurate an any 
22-caliber rifle made. You can cut off the stock 
of the .22 Savage and make one of the finest 
22 sporting rifles that we know of. The Lyman 
Gunsight Corporation puts out a sight especially 
or this rifle. Other than the firms mentioned, 
ve do not know of a firm manufacturing small- 
caliber rifles, except English, Belgian, French 
or German. There is a firm in Norway that is 
turning out some mighty fine little rifles, but 
he cartridges could not be obtained in this 
puntry.—Editor. 


I have an Austrian military rifle marked M. 95 
which I believe is modern ’95, and Steyr, which 
s the name of factory make. I would like to 
know if you have any shells for it, and if you 
haven’t, if you could give me any clew as to 
a I can get some.—Frank Mancini, Weed, 
Calif. 


Answer.—We believe your rifle to be the 9 | 
mm. Mannlicher made by Steyr in Austria. Yon | 


should be able to get the 9 mm. Mannlicher 
ammunition at your local dealers, for all of the 
1mmunition companies put out this cartridge. 
If you will write to the Winchester Repeating 
\rms Company, New Haven, Conn.; the Rem- 
ngton Arms Company, Woolworth Bldg., New 
Yorks U. S. Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York; the Peters Cartridge Company, Cin- 
nati, Ohio; Western Cartridge Company, Alton, 
ll., and the Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, 
N. Y¥., you will be able to get catalogs of the 
irms and ammunition manufactured by these 
firms. We do not have catalogs, either of our 
own or of any of the arms or ammunition com- 
panies, so cannot send you one of them. If you 
will look over the advertisements of the various 
ompanies that advertise in Outdoor Life you 
ill find the addresses of many firms that handle 
of the guns made in this country, as well as 
many of those made in foreign countries.— 
ditof. 


Would like to know the address of the Daven- 
port double-barrel shotgun. Where can I get 
epairs for it?—Chas. Von der Born, R. 2, 
\Mazeppa, Minn. 

Answer.—The Davenport double-barrel shot- 
un is no longer being made, and we have been 
iformed that the firm has gone out of business, 
9 it will not be possible for you to get repairs 
ther than to have some gunsmith make them 
tr you.—Editor. 


From the scope of your knowledge of such 
iatters you could no doubt tell me approxi- 
ately how many U. S. rifles, model 1903, are 
Id to civilians. The reason for our wanting 
is information is that a friend and myself, who 
ave excellent facilities for the manufacture of 
ocks for sporting Springfields, want to deter- 
ine whether or not it would pay us to make 
p these sporting stocks. Our plan was, or 
ither is, to make a good sporting stock of any 
ngth and drop desired for the Springfield rifle 
t about $15. This stock at this price will be 
!l machined and channeled for the rifle parts, 
moothed up ready for oiling or varnish finish. 
o checking, no butt-plate. These will be fur- 
i as extras.—George A. Nyman, Rockford, 


Answer.—It would be impossible to give the 
imber of Springfields that have heen sold to 


—— since the law went into effect, but the | 


has a membership of about 6,000, and 
e would say that at least half of this number 
tain a Springfield and then drop out every 
ear, so that the membership is kept up by re- 
ruits, as it were. Other gunsmiths inform us 
at they cannot keep up with the demand for 
ocks and remodeling, and we have such faith 
1 the business that were we financially able to 
t up a shop, we would now be at that business. 
his business will come slow, but it will be sure 
id it will take considerable advertising to get 
‘arted.— Editor. 
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Your Chance to Earn 
a Gun FREE 


We are listing below the number of new subscriptions required to earn which- 
ever gun you desire. 





All subscriptions must be NEW ones—renewals will not count—and cash must 
accompany each order at $2.00 per year, either by money order or bank draft. 
We urge you to send in your orders immediately, that we may start the subscrip- 
tions promptly and avoid dissatisfaction among our subscribers. 


If there is some other gun you wish, we will be glad to make you quotations. 
Or if there is any article advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE which you would rather 
have than a gun, we will be glad to advise you how many subscriptions you would 
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have to send us in order to earn it. rn 
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.22 Remington, 12-A..... POET EEC CCC ORT TE le wha dala ceaeaaaace pated 26 wi 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, 22. GENES cook xa tcbenseten weataeee 19 
Stovens 27 Pavelte, Q2Cehiss ck cvciccccccccccces whee dawumaah carawawand aA 14 
reieny WA MIAMI AER adhe x < oso. 4 d cad Hace ease ddd eee seaidnauwe wees ll s 
No. 6, .22-cal. Single Shot......... a aaciear Raw eaa oe parenuawiatenas BP RA ee ll 8 
Sime eer Orme OE oats a cine Sols knees he clewitieciesemencuecinds avaata 8 te 
Sie Ve Ee NE POOR oe 6. o-n ble Fos Heceaseruseseetcuvewcsawcnae 7 = 
a 

on 

SHOTGUNS i" 

Parker VHE, with ejector........-ccs.seees eens, iio UO Coe weude amas 94 is 
Tehaca No. 3.226002 irate aes awardees gitars Pp mn i govt cat cul ret * 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector. Sac dace uawed ataraotcac a idguteneeeensdadd sls 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic......... ere iGuwenawades gicwadaueassaes - 76 # 
Parker VH Shotgun... .c....ccccccccccccccccccccccces cena errr rer ee @ @ 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted <a gia)  alon etala wert deataaane & 
1932; Winteiealde SUMARiv a 6 occ cccccseccense cas eaaatde aide ate eahiadaa da daie <ox@n = 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector.............-ee eee eee eee eeeeeee .-- 68 8 
Fox “A” Grade...... Hake Ca esasaedeccvae Ce aae es daa eke ae na arae ae eneeees 68 8 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun. beans gc dalécedkacddvaadas ditions ae a 
WER INGE Diss cacacdccad cciceueeovues vigeduuenes PEER TERE oie eee oT CET: 65 * 
Parker Trojan OE CRTOC TEPC PP ORCC CCE CPC ECE CCT OCT OE diadawaceeau ue ne 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun............. weaenwes ditidcudushedaancadals soccee SS OE 
—— hammer...... pedsriddnesereedaeidenkdinnaeadaes’ aaies 23 s 
PO AR errr eC oREE EE ere Co oe errr ree ‘cakalusiuacine 55 & 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown... oe ais ance eee atan dia tida dae treteae & 
Ithaca Field Gun.. OP CTE CC OT CET OTCCETEPE CEPT CCC TEE cccccccccesss  & 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless......... conus kbettsnkwnswkess rs 
410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun. . ee eer Saate as ero Ore) v 
Quotations on any other make you “a will be furnished on request 5 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 


game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 


guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates, 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
see) y emg Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
or free fincly illustrated 
7 book, and sce for yourself 

what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at hoine by 
mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
end bearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
Mhugely enjoy every mo- 
_W. ELWOOD—Fxpert Ment you give to the art 
axidermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
-W.Schoolof Taxidermy nds and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

*‘Have mounted forty birds, three deer heads, four squir* 

le, and sixteen robes. Have had ~ finest of co, 


ould net, seep ©, thousand dollars for my knowledge 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted, 


Mi. ke You can earn 
Fs e oney big money from 

s taxidermy in 
your spare time, or into i¢ as a_ profession and 
make from $2,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
my the oe 2 oy cou moe 7 

r or —but doit today. You wi i 

with the free books. . 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64) Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


== Free Book Coupon == 


3 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of fue FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
































Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 
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Just write: ‘I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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IN THE FUR FIELD 
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Fur Breeding on Scientific Principles 


N THE last few years fur farming has 

received a stimulus thru the rapid de- 
crease of the supply of fur-bearing animals. 
There are several causes which have con- 
tributed to the present scarcity of fur ani- 
mals: The increased demand for furs and 
their consequent high prices have led to 
close trapping; but the extension of farming, 
the reclamation of swamps and the thinning 
out of forests have, by restricting the range 
of the fur bearers, effected what hunting 
and trapping alone could not have accom- 
plished. The time is near at hand when 
the supply of pelts will be so far short of 
the demand that a further market advance 
in prices will follow. 

The natural production of first-class furs 
seems to be approaching a sure end—their 
demand is met already by the substitution 
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improvement or degeneration are the logical! 
consequences. The whole purpose of selec 
tion, variation and system of breeding is to 
modify and improve the type to suit our 
purposes and to prevent the production of 
undesirable individuals. Wild animal mat 
ing is left mostly to chance, but reared in 
captivity the chances for undesirable varia- 
tion are limited according to the breeder’s 
ability to make proper selections for mating. 
In order to prevent a considerable amount 
of variability, it is necessary to in-breed or 
line breed, i. e., using stock of the same 
blood, lineage and characteristics, in order 
that the chance for variation from the parent 
stock be limited. In-breeding will intensify 
the points of the parents. It is an absolute 
impossibility to produce a pure strain of 
any animal without strict in-breeding. Only 
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COLORADO SKUNK BREEDING STATION 


of inferior products—and there is but one 
way to meet the situation: The future 
supply has to be supplemented thru domes- 
tication of fur-bearing animals. 

Successful fur ranching has thus far been 
done with black and silver fox, skunks, mink 
and marten. The high cost of breeding 
stock has made the raising of black and 
silver fox very prohibitive for most people 
who would like to propagate fur bearers. 
They have therefore turned to the skunk as 
the best available animal and as one that 
produces a pelt of excellent fur. 

The fact that domesticated animals orig- 
inated from wild stock, and that improved 
strains have been secured, makes it rea- 
sonable to assume that other wild animals 
can be differentiated and improved by the 
same method, namely, selective breeding and 
variation. 

The subject is very imperfectly under- 
stood by most people. If there were no 
selection and variability in breeding, and if 
organic matter were as constant in its prop- 
erties as inorganic, no improvements would 
be possible. With variability and selection, 


by in-breeding for some generations can 
type and color be firmly established. If 
one in-breeds weak animals, lacking in con 
stitutional vigor, and carrying the determin 
ants of undesirable qualities in their germ 
cells, the offspring resulting from such a 
mating will be more nearly worthless than 
their parents. If, on the other hand, one 
in-breeds in the same way strong, vigorous 
animals, high in vitality and carrying th: 
germinal determiners of desirable qualities 
there will be a corresponding intensificatio 
of these qualities in the offspring. 

A careful and judicious combination 0: 
selection, variation, in-breeding, will resu! 
in profound changes in form or constitutio! 
of the animal. But to attain real success 
it is imperative that every fur breeder ha 
to make a careful study of the prop< 
methods. To quote Encyclopedia Brittanic: 
vol. 4, page 487: “The process of breedin 
includes all the modifying influences whic 
man may bring to bear on a wild stock fc 
the purpose, conscious or unconscious, © 
establishing and maintaining breeds.” 

The Colorado Skunk Breeding Statioi 
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For Coats, Robes, Sets, 
Rugs, Caps, Gloves, Etc. 


Your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart 
would appreciate a handsome set of furs or 
coat made from furs you trap. Your per- 


sonal pride in these garments will only be 
offset by the greater pride of the one who 
receives them. In ack wwe you get better 
furs than you can buy rndy made and 
also save 30 to 50 per Prone Send your 


furs to “The Old Reliable Fur House” and 
get guaranteed first-class workmanship. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives latest style suggestions and 
complete information about tanning and 
manufacturing your raw furs into. gar- 
ments, rugs, taxidermy work, etc. 

Write for your copy today 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 
28 So. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


SOW dS 


YEAR SUMMERFIELD has 
ie: treated You square 
for 50 Years 


60 years of square dealing have earned us 
the confidence of trappers all over America, 
Canada, and Alaska. 

WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
If fair honest grading, prompt returns and 
top market prices are what you want, you 
will make no mistake in shipping to the old 
reliable House of Summerfield. 
rite now for our reliable prices 
and free shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & COMPANY 
‘One Reliable Fur House’’ 
312-314 N. Main St, Dept. 393 St. Louls, Mo. 
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Make plans to have your 
big game heads mount- 
ed by us, or the hide 
or skin made into gar- 
ments or rugs. Speciali- 
zation in taxidermy and 
fur tanning makes us 
competent and reliable 
to tan any wild or do- 
mestic animal hide with 
hair or fur on it, and 
make it into caps, robes, 
men’s or women’s gar- 
ments at a very moder- { 

ate price. 


Let us send you our free illustrated cata- 
log that shows you exactly how to prepare 
skins for shipping, illustrates styles of gar- 
ments, and shows prices on head mount- 
ing, taxidermy and tanning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
660 West Ave. Rochester N. Y. 











working along the methods of scientific fur 
farming, has already attained very promising 
results. Thru selective brecding, the white 
stripes of the skunk, extending from head 
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A MATURED SKUNK FEEDING 


over back to tail, have been eliminated; this 
animal has much more value on the market 
than the striped one, and a further step will 
be to experiment in trying to produce a 
larger animal, to improve, if possible, the 
texture of fur and hair and to establish a 
standard, true breeding type. 




















PLAYMATES 


In this way, fur breeding becomes a most 
versatile and fascinating occupation, and 
any animal and outdoor lover ought to take 
interest in this young, promising industry, 
fur farming. A. C. LAUENER 


Beaver Smuggling 


The discovery of a highly organized smug- 
gling ring for the export of beaver skins 
has led the provincial government of British 
Columbia to make the beaver industry prac- 
tically a government monopoly. It has been 
learned that the organized gang which has 
been engaged in smuggling beaver skins 
across the border has taken from 4,000 to 
6,000 skins out of the province unlawfully. 

Under the ruling, persons found illegally 
in possession of beaver skins will be liable 
to six months’ imprisonment without option 
of fine. The penalty provided in this case 
will bring results. Too often the game-law 
violator is willing to run the chance of a 
small cash fine, but where he knows it means 
six months in jail if he is caught, violations 
will be almost immediately reduced to a 
minimum. R. P. Hotvanp. 


“Gracious! I didn’t know you were going 
away.” 

“Yes, the doctor has ordered my husband 
to stop smoking, and I’m going to mother’s 
for the first few weeks.” 

















BIG FUR SEASON STARTED 

For half a century this old reliable fur 
house has promptly paid top prices to 
thousands of satisfied fur shippers. Fol- 
low their lead. Every old-timer traps for 
Taylor. Big fur money on every farm. 
Write today for Free Book of 
Traps. Quotes lowest prices 
on traps, baits, supplies. 


TAYLOR SMOKE TORPEDO 





Reac hes to renr of den and drives every 
animal out. No chance of suffocating 
or spoiling fur. Handy, ¢ y car 
ried. Its operation is simplicity itself 
Torpedo, ten feet of flexible eable and 
twelve smoke cartridges, price, post- 
paid, $1.80 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
725 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















S. JOHNSON COMPANY 


FUR SKINS 


DRESSED, TANNED 


Fremont Station 207 W. 36th St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Wondertu! 
Animal Bait 


Send postal for free sam- 

ple of our Wonder Bait— 

works where others fail— 

holds under snow or water. 

Nothing else like this. Also 

get particulars of how you can get your 

lures FREE—increase your catch and 

profits without a penny’s expense. 
Silberman not only grades high and pavs more, 

but helps you trap more fur. Let Us Help You 


Get More for Yourturs 


Y and Increase Your Catch 


Fifty-five years in the fur business and two 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big prices, square grading and prompt 
pay has built this wonderful business. 
FRE Don’t fail to send for the Free 

Bait Sample, Special Proposi- 
tion, latest Fur Price List and Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. 

S. SILBERMAN & SONS 

240 Silberman Bldg., Chicago, lll. 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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Let Us Ton our H 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
eye - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








TRAPPERS 


GET HONEST 
—— GRADING 


Our policy is ‘‘A Square Deal to every 
Shipper.’’ Ship tous. We pay what we 
quote and do not undergrade. We send 
cash same day your furs are received and 
pay highest market price for all kinds. 
Graders with years of experience handle 
your shipments. Their honesty is the 
basis of our thirty two years of success. 


WE KEEP YOU POSTED 
Get our price list and shipping tags. 
They are sent free. Write today. 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
122 North Main Si., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass, 











We can take coyote 


and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 


any style from any 


style book and also 
% oon, mink and fox. ] 
Write today for our y 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 
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How to Prepare for Trapping 


Trapping preparations should begin now. 
Don’t wait until the season is upon you— 
start while you still have several weeks to 
spare, for the season will not start actively 
until November in most states. 

How should you prepare? First of all 
get out your outfit and take inventory of all 
your traps, guns, smokers, stretchers, and 
then put them in good working condition. 
Be sure you have sufficient traps, the right 
kind of bait, and proper stretchers. 

And about baits! If you’re making your 
own, start right in now. Some baits require 
considerable time for preparation and surely 
you won’t want to be spending time in mak- 
ing baits later on when you can be far more 
profitable employed at trapping. 

Unless you have a good bait formula and 
can get all the necessary ingredients, better 
buy your baits already prepared; you can 
get good brands of liquid baits individually 
made for each fur-bearer, and guaranteed to 
be effective. You will find the liquid baits 
far superior to solid or paste baits. 

Have you decided on what animals you 
are going after this year? Find out the 
animals that are in your neighborhood and 
then learn the best ways to take them. 

The large reliable fur houses publish help- 
ful books and information on the different 
fur-bearing animals and give modern, tested 
trapping methods which they distribute free. 
Look up their advertisements and write for 
acopy. Also get the U. S. Farmer’s Bulletin 
relating to fur-bearing animals. 

Go carefully over the ground where you in- 
tend to run your trap line, look for the best 
places to make sets and fix them accurately 
in your mind. Look for tracks, dens and 
fresh signs of animals and then chart them 
on a rough map so when the time comes you 
will know where to place your traps. Be 
careful not to disturb the haunts of the fur- 
bearers in any way. This inspection of your 
trapping territory will give you a good idea 
of how many traps you will need for the 
season. Make your outfits complete now, 
line up all the information you will need in 
your trapping, then when the season opens 
you'll be ready to make money. 





Trapping Outlook Good 


The outlook from the trapper’s standpoint, 
for the coming season, is better than ever, 
considering that the season of 1919-1920, 
when fur values were pushed up above the 
skyline, was an extraordinary season. 

The fur market has recovered from the 
completely demoralized condition into which 
it was plunged some eighteen months ago 
and most of the dealers in the trade find 
themselves with no ’coon, mink, skunk or 
muskrat on hand. 

The manufacturers are now coming into 
the market for their winter’s requirements. 
The only staple American fur of which there 
is any sizable stocks is opossum, but within 
the next sixty days considerable of these 
will be used up also. 

There are certain quantities of foreign 
furs still available but the demand is for 
the American staples mentioned above, and 
the trapper located in sections where these 
animals abound has not only a larger supply 
than usual to draw from, due to little trap- 
ping done last year, but has also the pros- 
pect of a ready market at good prices for all 
that he can get. 

This is the time of the year when those 
who are going to trap should get their outfits 
in shape and if you need traps, baits, smoke 
torpedoes or any of the many articles needed 
Ly the successful trapper, you should get 
them at once so as to be in shape to start 
trapping just as soon as the season opens 
in your section. 








Send Us Your Skins 
A and Save 


: Money 


E’1] tan them right, without 
using destructive acids and 
make them into fur caps, 
gloves, muffs, fur sets and other 
garments for youatbed-rockprices 


Our expert tanners and furriers pro- 
duce work of highest quality that is 
bound to please you. Thirty years’ 
successful experience tanning forcas- 
tomers throughout the United States 
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\! and Canada. $ 4 


Write today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also contains full instructions on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1563 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 








izhest \. 
Market nformation, Trappers’ Guide NS 
and Catalog of Trappers’ Supplies. 


Free Trappers’ Exchange¢ 
% Send your name for Free Subscription to 
’ “‘Trapper’s Exchange” —our illustrased 
magazine for Trappers and Fur 
Shippers. Sent Free! 
& ’’ BIGGS42CO. 
388 Biggs Bidg 
KansasCity,Mo. 














Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, : 4 ; COLO. 











THE ONLY TANNERY 
IN MONTANA 


Send us your next hides 
for tanning and manufac- 
ture. Save freight and 
time by sending your 
work tous. Manufacturer robes, 
coats, ladies fine furs. Large 
stock of fur rugs and game 
heads for sale. Furs bought 
and sold. Work turned out in 
thirty days. 


H. LUNDE 
TANNER and FURRIER 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 























We guarantee 
A-1 Work in 


TAXIDERMY 
FURS 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 
EXPERT 
TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Write for catalog. 
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HELLO BOYS 


[= Get Out Your Trappin’ irons 
4 I’m paying top prices for fur 
4 again this year, boys, and you know 
2 me, I’m always good pay—and I ain’t 
2 long on this hard sorting business nei- 
4. 





ther. Write metoday. I’ve got pleasant 
news for youand somerip-snortin’ g 
Prices, too. THE OLD MAN. 


Omaha Hide & Far Co., 791 Se. 13th $t., Omaha, Neb 
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PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
HUNTERS and FISHERMEN ! 


Prove your fish and game stories by letting 
us mount your next specimen. Expert mount- 
ing of birds, animals, fish, fur rugs and game 
heads. Tanners of furs, hides, skins and nov- 
elty leathers. Exclusive high grade taxi- 
dermy work to order. Twenty-two years’ 
successful practice and actual experience. 


HEIST STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 
627-529 ROYAL ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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BEAUTIFUL FURS 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 
made from raw furs of your own 
catch at wonderful savings. Write 
for latest free catalog today and 
information on our popular money 
saving plan. ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
Established 14 Years Dept.E -11, 25N. Dearbern St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















TRAPPERS 





Ship me your next lot of furs. I guarantee 
to please you. Honest grading and quick 
returns. I charge you no commission on 
your furs. My aim is a square deal to 
everybody. Write for reliable prices and 
shipping tags. 


MELVIN WOODRUFF 


RAW FURS 
DUNKIRK, OHIO. 


References, Woodruff National Bank, 
Dunkirk, Ohio. 




















Traps and Trapping 


Another trapping season is here, with 


| prospects for prices much brighter than a 


year ago. The greater part of the catch 
from former seasons which was held by deal- 


| ers for a time has been largely disposed of. 
| In fact, several articles are in rather short 
| supply at this time, especially muskrat, 
| which when manufactured is much used for 


coats, and is known as Hudson seal. Supply 


| of many other articles is also limited, both 


in the wild state and dealers’ hands, so no 
accumulation is looked for during the season 
just beginning. 

Trap manufacturers and supply houses re- 
port sales the past few weeks very satisfac- 
tory. This they say is because fur values 
appear to be fairly high, at least in compari- 
son with most other farm and ranch prod- 
ucts. Present indications point to as much 
trapping the coming season as usual. Dull 


| times usually do not affect trapping much, 


for during such times more unemployed take 
up trapping than usual. 

The trapper of fur animals uses two 
methods mostly—deadfalls and steel traps— 
altho catching at night with dogs has won- 
derfully increased during recent years. 
Poison is used mainly by ranchers to get rid 
of certain stock, poultry and game killing 
animals such as mountain lion, wolves and 
coyotes. Pelts of poisoned animals are not 
of the best, so that trappers do not use 
poison to much extent, knowing also that 
many of the smaller fur animals are killed 
and die undiscovered. 

Altho most fur is now taken in steel traps, 
tens of thousands of deadfalls are yearly in 
use, not only by professional trappers after 


marten, etc., but as well those who seek | 


skunk, coon, mink, opossum and other of 
the less valuable species. Deadfalls can be 
used to advantage where there is material 
such as saplings (small trees), poles, boards, 
rocks, etc. 

Along streams or where there are dens is 
a good place to construct deadfalls for most 
fur bearers. Marten trappers, however, often 
build at intervals along high ridges or where 
from experience they know this animal 
travels. 

Today there are several makes and many 
models of steel traps upon the market. It 
was about 1823 that the Newhouse trap was 
first manufactured—then in a very few sizes 
only. Today traps of this style—long or end 
spring—are in use ranging in size from those 
adapted for weasel and barn rats to bears 
and tigers. Double and webbed jaw traps 
are also in use. 

In a Connecticut town many years ago 
there was invented an under-spring type of 
steel trap. The spring did not extend be- 
yond the jaws, and was so arranged that 
when the trap was sprung it “jumped.” The 
trap also had some advantage, in that when 
set it layed very flat, and, being small, could 
be set in narrow dens, etc. Some years ago 
others put out a somewhat similar trap so 
that this style—often called jump and kan- 
garoo—has become quite popular. Until a 
few years ago this style was not much used 
west of the Mississippi River. 

The Stop Thief and Killum traps are of 
more recent date. These traps are intended 
to kill the catch, and for certain animals 
have proven quite successful, altho not gen- 
eral purpose traps. A good many, however, 
are being used not only by beginners, but 
professionals as well. 

The increased interest in trapping and 
value of furs during the past five years has 
also stimulated the inventor of traps. Among 
recent inventions is one known as Two Trig- 
ger Trap, which kills, as a rule, when 
caught. Traps of this kind, being more 
complicated, necessarily cost more than those 
first invented, or the end and under-spring 


| type. A. R. Harpine. 


Get This 


Book on 
Fur Styles 








Every hunter, every trap- q 
r in North America will 
interested in this book. 

Contains pages of beauti- 

ful, serviceable, latest style 

fur garments we make from 
our catches. Quotes our 
ower prices for tanning 
your skins; taxidermy, etc. 


Let us make a valuable 
fur piece from any skin 
you have —a fur over- 
coat—a fur collar—a fur 
cap—a stylish fur piece for | 
the missus—a mounted 
rug. You will find an 
actual picture of it in this 
new 


GLOBE Furs 


and Globe tanning have 
been reliable for 18 years 
—more than 10,000 satis- 
fied customers last season. 
You save money on Globe Furs, ause you 
furnish the skins, and you deal direct with 
factory. 
Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 
Don’t dispose of your skins until yo 
have looked it over. 
GLOBE TANNING CO. & 
258 S. E. Ist St., Des Moines, Ia. . 






























FUR SHIPPERS 


IM ELLIS has never claimed that he had 

a better outlet, that he gavea better grade, 
that he paid more, or remitted more prompt- 
ly than any other reliable dealer, BUT 

JIM ELLIS 
DOES claim that his outlet, that his grading, 
that his prices and promptness in remitting 
are the equal ofany honorable Fur Merchant 
regardless of location. 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 


33-35 MILL ST. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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Bargains in Traps, Supplies 


We will pay trappers big money for furs this year. 
Get ready early! Write for the new 
Funsten Trapper’s Guide and Supply 
Catalog — How to Grade Furs. 

Many new trapping secrets —Game 
Laws— valuable helps. We send Market 
Reports and Shipping Tags FREE. 40 
years of square dealing. Write! Just 
ask for new Trapper’s Guide. 


UNST 


BROS. & CO., 365 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The World Famous 
Most Powerful WeaponKnown 
MAUS automatic PISTOL 

comsanario” @RUFLE 












MAUSER PISTOL 
WITH WOODEN HOLSTER 







HOLSTER ATTACHED, 
R INSTANTLY 
CONVERTING IT 
INTO A RIFLE 
The Mauser 7.63 
mm, (30-cal.) un- 
equalled for com- 
Ee® pactness, accuracy 
Pisto. wSIOE and penetrating 
OF HOLSTER Dower. Can be 
used as pistol or 
rifle. The wooden holster easily 
slides onto the handle of pistol, 
instantly converting it into a rifle, 








as illustrated. Has 1,000-yard range, adjust- 
able sight; top loading magazine, holds 10 
cartridges. Absolutely safe; light recoil; 
weight 3% Ibs. Brand new and fully guar- 


anteed. Regular value $90. —$ 50 

MAUSER Combination No No. 622... 3 
Other Automatic isthe Wh Specials 
(Order Stn ee Limited) 


No. 822—MAUSEI .20-Cal. Pocket 
Automatic $15.50 

No. 822A— -M: AUSER;; .82-Cal. Pocket 
Automatic’. . 16.50 

No. 922—LUGER; .30-Caliber Pocket 
Automatic .... 28.75 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
(charges prepaid) if accompanied 
by Money Order or Bank Draft. 
We also carry a complete line of Revolvers, 
Shotguns and Field Glasses at prices that 
cannot be equalled. 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 
258 Broadway New York City 











—SKI THIS WINTER 


Enjoy winter's finest, most exhilarating sport 
on straight-grained, smooth-running 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


Used by world champions, U. S. Forest 
Rangers, etc. Best ski for amateur or expert. 
Buy a pair this year. 


Free illustrated booklet on skiing 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


MINN. TRANSFER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











a Make Big Moneys 
- Fur Prices Higher _ 


Stephens’ New Trappers’ Book tells you how. 
& Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats and il 
all other Western Furs are selling in Denver at gg 
prices which will bring you big profits. 
Colorado is 
a Denver Coerste is 
sive Best Market on Earth for All 
Western Trappers and Fur Ship- 
= Stephens of Denver is the 
argest exclusive buyer of Western 
Maw Furs jn the world. 


charges you no com- 

e Step hens saasion~aaven you $1 

a to $10 on — or parcel post, and you get your 
money 2 to 10 days quicker--because Denver 


ff is closer to your town than any other Impor- gg 

tant Fur Center. * 
at Factory Prices. 

Tra Ss Stephens sells ps, Animal 
Baits and all Trappers’ Supplies at rock bottom 

ca prices. Write today for x Illustrated Trap ge 

@ Catalog, New Trappers’ Guide, eS List i 

and Shipping Tags--ALL FR EE and “ss 


E.A. Stephens @ Co. 
405 Stephens Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 

















illu strated 
Trappers’ 
Guide No. ee 
21 FREE 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 
duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 
ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








Clean Your Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At a time when 
every lover of sports afield is happy over 
the great increase in waterfowl as a result 
of the migratory bird law, I want to call 
the attention of my brother sportsmen to a 
grave error which exists in the care of game. 
A great part of the pleasure of duck shoot- 
ing exists in being able to send our friends 
something which helps to break the monot- 
ony of every-day market diet, and, especially 
in the early part of the duck season, if not 
properly cared for, that which we have pre- 
sented to them goes to the garbage can, 
even after a long, painstaking preparation 
for the table. 

I was in one of the largest Denver mar- 
kets today, and a clerk who happened to 
have dressed ducks for me in the past 
showed me fourteen ducks which had been 
killed on Saturday and brought in to be 
picked on Monday, and not one of the four- 
teen was usable. He assured me that this 
was a daily occurrence. 

This is certainly an inexcusable piece of 
—from the sportsman’s standpoint—criminal 
negligence. With the present abundance of 
game and a limit of fifteen birds in posses- 
sion at one time, any hunter can take time 
to draw his birds within a short time of the 
kill, not to exceed thirty minutes. Not only 
does this remove any taste of entrails, but 
it allows the animal heat and blood to pass 
from the body. If he is going to be out 
more than one day the game should be hung 
so that the cold air will pass freely around 
and thru each bird. Then in the morning 
if the cold birds are wrapped in a paper or 
canvas and placed in the bottom of the car 
all the wraps, robes, blankets, etc., can be 


thrown on top of them and the birds will 
come home in fine condition. 

Everyone knows how cold his blankets 
feel when they have been rolled up early in 
the morning, even tho the sun may have been 
shining on them all day. On this principle 
I use a heavy canvas about 4x10, which 
makes a good emergency shelter, and prop- 
erly rolled is as good a-one-day refrigerator 
as one can have. Even if it is only a one- 
day trip, a few minutes’ stop and a sharp 
knife will make your game safe from un- 
pleasant odors. It is an insult to kill birds 
and throw them in the bottom of the car 
full of blood-shot entrails and animal heat, 
leave them to absorb this offensive odor all 
day and then offer them to your family or 
friends to eat. 

Let us refuse to hunt with a man who is 
too lazy or too thoughtless to care for his 
game properly. 

Colo. Geo. C. FRANKLIN. 


Will Turkeys Swim? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your narrator once 
in the early morning took on a large bull 
frog, an eight-pound catfish, the gullet of 
which contained, in addition to the frog, 
more than a pint of wheat, which had barely 
begun to soften. The nearest grist mill was 
more than ten miles away up-stream. 

Query: Had this fellow been ashore in 
some wheatfield during the preceding night? 

At 1 p. m. toward evening, while quietly 
resting in the shade awaiting the hour for 
the attack upon Mr. and Mrs. C. F., there 
came to our ears from the opposite bank of 
the stream the urgent call to her brood of 
a hen turkey, and presently she, with her 
family, appeared on the low bank. After a 
seeming address of admonition and instruc- 








Send no money 
Try Razor First 


and a%1°° Hone for $195 
A Regular °35° Razor 


Try it and de 


cide for yourself 


We want you to see the Dixie Razor and try it thoroughly. After trial if you want to 
keep it, send us $1.95 and we will send you a fine $1.00 razor hone free. If you don’t 
want it, return to us. Fill out blank below and mail to us. The razor will be sent you 


by return mail. 


DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GEORGIA 


Send me a Dixie Razor on consignment for 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. If satisfactory 


I will send you special factory price of $1.95. 


If for any reason I do not want it, I will 


return it to you at the end of ten days. If I keep razor and pay for it promptly, you 
are to send me a FINE $1.00 RAZOR HONE FREE. (16 


pS | 











Just write: “I saw your ad-in Outdoor Life.” 
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tion to the little yellow turkeys, approxi- 
nately the size of quails, she rose and flew 
‘o our side of the stream, landing some fifty 
,ards below us. At once the brood took 
o the water, gliding thru it with all the 
lignity, grace and celerity of those to the 
water hatched and had almost reached our 
bank of the stream—at this point eighty or 
more yards in width, and rather sluggish— 
when Madame Hen discovered us, watching 
with almost bated breath the progress of 


he drama—threatening soon to become | 


tragedy—before us. With a cry of warning 
she arose and returned to the initial bank. 
[he babies quickly turned about to return 
to the starting point. 

It soon became evident that not all the 
brood would reach the now-thoroly alarmed 
ind anxious mother, which by this time 


was restlessly awaiting the arrival of the | 
voyagers. Momentarily anticipating the sud- 


len and violent disappearance beneath the 
water, thru the agency of the many turtles 
nfesting the waters, and notoriously fond 
f young fowl, not to mention the many 
monstrous “old whiskers” which denizened 
the river here, and always with an eye or 
\wo out for the main chance—some of those 
‘aptured that trip weighing twenty and more 
pounds—-we decided to take a hand in the 
activities and took to the boat to help the 
weaker ones which were floating with the 
current, and even did they escape the turtles 
and fish, would soon have become water- 
logged and died. 

The brood consisted of thirteen members, 
and of these perhaps one-half had gained 
the shore and disappeared. Gathering up 
the bedraggled remainder of them from the 
water we speedily set them ashore, and their 
legs seeming in good working order, they 
soon rejoined the anxious mother and the 
rest of the family. 





Ti:us ended the short period of excitement, 


peace and quiet again prevailing. 
Illinois. Joun Ditton. 


Where Birds Spend Their Winters 


Investigations on the status of birds in 
their winter homes have been undertaken by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, in connec- 
tion with administration of the treaty with 
Great Britain for the protection of birds 
migrating between the United States and 
Canada. That many of these birds winter 
n South America may be surprising to some, 
but it is known to be the case. Valuable 
naterial collected by Dr. Alexander Wet- 
more, of the survey, who recently returned 
ifter a year’s absence in Argentina, Para- 
guay and Uruguay, during which he studied 
the status of our migratory birds in those 
ountries, will enlighten us considerably. 

Among our more familiar birds that Dr. 
Wetmore observed in South America was 
he well-known barn swallow that ranges 
with flocks of native swallows in open coun- 
ry. Many of the species encountered were 
hore birds found thru the marshy pampas 
vr on the coastal mud flats; some were found 
o winter well north in the tropics and others 
0 travel as far south as the Straits of Magel- 
an. Among our game birds seen in Argen- 
ina and elsewhere were the golden plover 
nd pectoral sandpiper. 


NEW STYLES IN BAPTISMS 


From away up in Nova Scotia comes this 
tory from the pulpit: The village which 
oncerns the story has two churches, situated 
n the two divisions of the place locally des- 
gnated as the North End and the South 
‘nd. At a Sunday morning service the 
ficiating minister read the following notice: 
‘There will be preaching at 11 o’clock Sun- 
lay morning in the church at the North End, 
:t 4 o’clock in the afternoon in the church 
it the South End. Infants will be baptized 
t both ends.” 
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This photograph shows Mr. G. P. Baker at the age of 76, with his Stevens 
Favorite Rifle. After shooting this rifle mere than 10,000 rounds, Mr. Baker 
says: “‘It is such an accurate rifle that I consider that Stevens rifles are the 
most accurate rifles ] ever shot and I have shot these rifles for 40 years.” 


Stevens is Still Stevens 


We've always said that Stevens 
accuracy was a 58-year old tradi- 
tion. Here’s the unbeatable proof. 

The above reproduction shows 
targets made by Mr. G. P. Baker, 
who for 40 years has shot the 
Stevens Favorite Rifle. And Mr. 
Baker at the age of 76 made these 
targets with the same rifle that he 
has fired more than 10,000 times. 


A pretty convincing argument 


for Stevens accuracy and a pretty 
positive proof that the healthful 
outdoor life of the Stevens shooter 
keeps a man young a long time. 

Thesteady hand andundimmed 
eye that made possible these tar- 
gets, have been trained to shoot 
straight by a life-long association 
with Stevens accuracy. 

Once again results have proved 
that Stevens is still Stevens. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Black Bear, shot 20 
miles from Williams- 
port, Pa., by D. M. 





Page, Williamsport. 





Armed for 
7\ Bear 


Si) without a rifle as without my 


me» “~ Harley-Davidson. This trip I 
* sure needed the gun, because Mr. 
*’* Bear and I met at close quarters. 


y 


ag “But even if I didn’t get any 
y shootin’, my Harley-Davidson 
would give me enough sport to 
last me till the next trip. Any- 
time, anywhere, road or no road 
—she is always ‘rarin to go— 
with all the speed I want, and 
comfortable riding, too. And 
she’s nowhere. near such a drain 
on the pocketbook as other kinds 
of travel.” 
Harley-Davidson prices 
have been cut 25 per cent. 
Ask your dealer for free 
demonstration and reduced 
prices. Or write us for 
literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 








GENUINE 
“BEACON” INDIAN BLANKETS 


Fancy woven. Size 66x80 inches. Bound 
all around, 2 inch mercerized silk binding. 
$9.00 each 
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EMPIRE CITY TROLLING ASSORTMENT 


For bass, lake trout, pickerel, pike, perch, 


etc. Variety of designs. Six different baits— 
nickel plated fluted Nos. 3 and 4% ; copper 
fluted No. 4%; nickel plated kidney No. 4; 
nickel plated hammered No. 4 and “gold 


and silver’ No. 4. . Retail price of card of 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at Your 
Dealer’s. Send 4c for 164-page catalog 


»»- ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


97 Chambers St. New York 
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Charged by a Cougar 


In February last, during a short expedi- 
tion in Venezuela, I had an interesting en- 
counter with a cougar which seems worth 
relating as a possible addition to the rather 
scanty evidence that this animal does not 
always flee from man. The incident oc- 
curred in the foothills of the Sierra de Perija 
near the Rio Cogollo, eighty miles south- 
west of the city of Maracaibo. This locality 
is on the frontier of the region held by the 
hostile Motilone Indians and therefore little 
frequented and practically in virgin con- 
dition. 

At about 10 o’clock one morning, after 
visiting a short line of traps and spending 
several hours hunting for deer, I started to 
backtrack toward camp, following in gen- 
eral the same fairly marked deer trails over 
which I had just passed. Altho the forest 
was rather thin, passage was impeded by 
light but much entwined underbrush except 
on these trails or in occasional small grassy 
openings suggestive of the extensive savannas 
lying a few miles eastward. At a turn in 
the trail and on the crest of a wooded knoll, 
when I was halfway to camp, feeling the 
heat of the powerful sun, passing a spot 
previously reconnoitered carefully for deer, 
and hence not so alert as before, I was sud- 
denly confronted by what to my astonished 
eyes seemed the largest cougar that ever 
grew. It started from behind some low 
bushes at my left and 50 feet, or at most 60 
feet, in front of me. I did not see it rise, 
but it gave the impression of having been 
lying down. The forest was rather scraggly 
at this point and the trail I was following 
was dissolved in several small openings, in 
one of which the animal appeared, so the 
sensation of meeting it directly in the trail 
was lost. It started toward me immediately, 
growling savegely, its eyes blazing, tail lash- 
ing, and if there was any indication that it 
did not intend to make away’ with me, I 
failed to recognize it. It did not come on 
the run, however, and whether it would have 
done so or not I cannot say, for its long 
feline strides were so full of determination 
I did not care to await developments, but 
promptly fired a load of buckshot full into 
its face. It dropped instantly and rolled 
behind some small bushes which prevented 
me from firing the second barrel. I had a 
flash of elation, but the glowering visage 
was still uppermost in my mind; so, instead 
of running in with my other barrel, I pru- 
dently stopped to reload the one already 
fired, and while the gun was open the cougar 
rose and disappeared in a dense thicket, 
leaving scattered drops of blood and a trail 
which I could not follow far without dogs. 
Failure to kill the beast of course caused 
considerable chagrin, but the unique experi- 
ence was some consolation. 

Both the appearance of the cougar in the 
daytime and its failure to run at first: sight 
of a man are probably accounted for by the 
wildness of the region. Altho human habi- 
tations are not far to the eastward, there 
are many square miles to the westward never 
traversed by white men and, altho wild tribes’ 
still occupy some parts, there are many very 
large areas from which they too are absent. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that this cou- 
gar had never before seen a human being. 
This is perhaps less likely than that it had 
been following my trail, as it had that of 
other humans and, upon my sudden appear- 
ance, felt cornered, so advanced. instead of 
retreating. At any rate, there*is atleast one 


. person who is sufficiently convinced that 


some cougars under some circumstances may 
be far from cowardly.—W. .H. Osgood, in 
Journal of Mammalogy. 





Deer Hunting in\Guam 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 


| reader of your red-blooded magazine for a 


long time, and have read in it many excel. 
lent accounts of hunts in various parts of 
this old globe. But I have never had the 
pleasure of reading a story of hunting in 
the South Sea Island of Guam, which is one 
of Uncle Sam’s useless possessions. 

The writer was stationed there for more 
than two years in the U. S. M. C. I went on 
several deer hunts and one of these I will 
here narrate. My native guides and their 
pack of cur dogs came to my camp before 
daylight. Long before the sun was up we 
had climbed Mount Tenyo and were ready 
to start our pursuit of the speedy Guam 
bucks. After several hours’ heartrending 
climbing up and down ravines Lieutenant 
Blank and the writer were nearly dead from 
exhaustion. We refused to go any farther, 
and told the head guide to drive the ravine 
below us. We caught occasional glimpses 
of the drivers as they made their way thru 
the long grass. Suddenly we heard the yelp- 
ing of the dogs and up the almost perpen- 
dicular mountain side dashed a magnificent 
buck. Waiting till his kingship was almost 
to the top of the ridge, the lieutenant and I 
turned our death-dealers loose, but failed 
to score a hit. The lieutenant’s rifle failed 
to eject the empty shell and I had to fire 
the second volley alone. Again I scored a 
miss. With the third shot down he went. 
Almost instantly he was up on his feet, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it he 
plunged into a ravine below on the opposite 
side of the ridge. 

With the speed of a law-breaking auto he 
was rapidly climbing the opposite side of 
the ravine. Having fired my remaining 
shells without hitting anything but the 
scenery, I hurriedly fed another clip into 
the magazine of my Springfield and began 
again to pour a stream of lead in the gen- 
eral direction the old boy was going. On 
my fifth shot, down he went, and by the 
time we reached him he was as dead as a 
door nail. 

We found five bullet holes in him. Five 
out of eleven shots, and the last five shots 
were fired at 300 yards or more. In Guam, 
if one does not use dogs one will have a 
hard time ever even seeing a deer. The 
above hunt was one of several on which I 
was successful in bringing in the bacon. 

There are lots of deer in Guam and some 
wild hogs. Cart M. Larson. 


Game Field Ricochets 


We are indebted to M. S. Carpenter, secre- 
tary of the Montana State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, for a copy of the new Montana laws 
adopted at the last assembly. Montana is 
now working under a new game commis- 
sion bill, patterned along the lines of the 
Outdoor Life Commission Bill, heretofore 
recommended thru our magazine, and this 
fact, coupled with some good legislation 
passed in the last assembly as a result of 
the work of the Montana State Sportsmen’s 
Association, presages much better results in 
the game department of that state for the 
coming two years. 





The most important features of the Cali- 
fornia game laws are: First, reducing the 
bag limit on trout to 25, from 50 per day, 
and shortening the season one month, open- 
ing May lst instead of April Ist; second, 
making a general quail season thruout the 
state except District 144, which opens tw 
weeks earlier; third, opening the duck sea 
son on October Ist, instead of October 15th 
and closing two weeks earlier. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1235, being the 
game laws of all the states, as well as all the 
provinces -of Canada, is to hand from the 
Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash 
ington, D. C. It is well worth 10 cents i: 
stamps to anyone contemplating taking - 
hunting trip outside their own: state. 
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In-Goatland with a Camera 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a few snap-shots which are not so easy to 
obtain. The five pictures represent about 
three days’ work, during which it was neces- 
sary to discard my shoes and do some real 
sneaking. I am sorry to say I missed the 
chance of a lifetime, as I was within fifteen 
feet of a big billie, with my camera in my 














BILLY UNCONSCIOUSLY POSES 
9 


No. 1—A rear-end view of Billy asleep. No. 2 
—Billy awake. No. 3—A big billy (left) and 
two nannies. No. 4—Two nannies and a kid. 
No. 5—Mr. and Mrs. Billy at home. 


pack. In fact, I was so close that he had 
a notion to scrap. He bowed his old neck 
and didn’t give an inch for quite a few 
seconds. 

I have a number of pictures of bear, lynx, 
wolf, deer and goat, but these little goat pic- 
tures are my favorites, with the bear a close 
second. 

I am planning a grizzly hunt the latter 
part of May and hope to get- some close-ups 
of “Ursus. Horribilis.” 

These pictures were taken in-the Kootenay- 
Boundary district: of British Columbia. at an 
elevation of about 5,500 feet. 

British Columbia. E. C. JoHNson. 
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HEY! SPORTSMAN 


will you 
“SHOOT A DOLLAR”? 
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rl You regulars who know that 

Gis AM fresh air beats all the dope in a 
Sit Bees ‘ drug store forty ways—who fish 
wy. s and hunt every chance you get— 
who are keen to know all the latest 
wrinkles on tackle or guns—will 
find hours of enjoyment and a 





wealth of valuable, PRACTICAL 
information in every issue of 


Ip ° It le> ILI) 
STiRILZAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE 
FOR THE OUTDOORSMAN 





Thousands of enthusiastic sportsmen have 
voluntarily written us praising Fievp anp Stream 
as the finest outdoor magazine published. 
But it is your opinion that matters here, not 
theirs; and because we believe that you will 
be equally enthusiastic, we make you this 


SPECIAL MONEY SAVING OFFER 


SEX MONTHS FOR $1 


Just pin a dollar bill to the coupon below 
and mail it to us at our risk. Only, DO 
IT NOW! Offer ts good for only 30 days. 


FIELD AND STREAM is known as “America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman.” 
Every phase of hunting, fishing and camping is covered with extreme thoroughness by 
the foremost experts. It is the most widely quoted of all American publications of its 
kind, both at home and abroad. Foreign papers quote from it as the authority on 
American fish and game and American fishing and hunting methods and equipment. 


Whether your hobby is hunting or fishing, or both, you will find FIELD AND 
STREAM worth much morethanitcosts. Its departments, covering guns and ammu- 
nition, dogs, fishing tackle, camping equipment, “Where to Go,” etc., are all under the 
direction of our country’s foremost experts. They stand ready to render you, absolutely 
free, special service upon application that may well be worth hundreds of dollars to you 
in money and time saved in the purchase of equipment and the selection of the place to go 
on your long planned hunting or fishing trip. By all means use the coupon below, NOW. 
If you are not pleased you can cancel at any time and be refunded. 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y 


Send me your next six issues 


FIELD AND STREAM, 


Here’s your dollar. 




















Just write: “I saw your ad-in Outdoor Life.” 
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TRAPPERS 


A POST CARD WILL 
BRING IT TO YOU. 





This book quotes the 
lowest prices on 
Traps and other 


Trappers’ Supplies. 
We have large 
stock of every- 
thing the Trapper 
needs and can 
make quick 


shipments. 


The season promises to be 


a profitable one, with a big 

supply of furs to trap, and prices 

will probably be very good Get 

ready early so you won't be delayed. 

as you might have difficulty getting sup- 

plies promptly later in the season. It pays 
to prepare early. 


xd trap is the 


TRAPS THAT HOLD FAST 





best investment 

you can 

make. We 

handle the 

Triumph, 

High Grip 

ind Triple 

Clutch 

lraps. : 

They grip and hold fast. Don't buy until 


u write us about these wonderful traps. 


Double Your Catch 


 BUARANTEED 
NTEEO. 
° ° . 
with Lincoln Baits 
Users of Lincoln Animal 
Baits and Lincoln Trail 
a. Scent say they double 
; their catch. Not affected 
‘BAITS by rain or snow. Made 
- - i for mink, fox, wolf, musk- 
rat, beaver, otter, bear, 


PILL incREASE: 
fi Your carcu OF | 


lynx, marten, fisher, coon, 
skunk and opossum. 


Desc e as! 
Berroa) Large Package $1.00 
i Ree i) Four for $3.00 


} XipgsFuRS 


* Lincon mw. MES 


Write today for free copy 
of the Lincoln Price List 
of Trappers’ Supplies 


Lincoln Hide & Fur Co. 
1097 Q Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hides Tanned for Leather or for Robes and 

Coats 
Horse and Cattle Hides are very cheap 
its a good time-to have them tanned 
prices are very low. 





and 
Our 















/E.A.LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 


Studio at Millbrae Park 
on State Highway just 
south of San Francisco, 
Field guide free to big game 


hunters. Arrange in advance 
for your work if possiule. 







' of decomposing food on the teeth. 





















4 press, ON a be 
je Eels, Turtles, 
C 1S and other fur-bearing animals in 
9 large numbers, with ournew Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It catches themlikea 
fiy-trap catches flies. Made in allsizes. Strongand 


durable. Write for Descriptive Price List and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
LEBANON, MO, 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 15, 











A Plea for Our Snakes 


“There’s a snake! Kill the ugly thing.” 
Why kill it, and is it ugly? Beauty is com- 
parative. Nature’s children cover a very 
wide field. First consider your own con- 
ception of a good-looking woman, a flea and 
a hippopotamus and then set your own 
standard of beauty. Whether at leisure or 
in haste, the sinuous movements of a snake 
cannot be called anything but graceful, and 
the reptilian combinations of blues, reds, 
yellows and greens is not quite as bizarre 
as the conceptions of some of our futurist 
“artists.” 

Of the 1,700 or 1,800 known species of 
snakes approximately 10 per cent are poison- 
ous, and not all of these are deadly to man. 


— 














—_—_—— 


MR. BEVAN, WITH INDIGO 


THREE 
SNAKES, EACH ABOUT 7 FEET LONG 


Of those remaining, a vast majority are 
entirely without means of inflicting any 
injury on anything but the small creatures 
upon which they prey for food, and their 
only defense against their enemies lies in 
escape. 

Many of the harmless snakes will show 
fight when cornered and bit viciously to 
defend themselves, but their six rows of 
short recurved teeth can only penetrate the 
skin like so many needle points. 

The bite of a non-poisonous snake is the 
cleanest bite of any creature on earth. If 
any creature’s bite is poisonous—apart from 
outside infection—it is usually on account 
Your 
own use of a toothbrush is not classed with 
the sports and pastimes. 

Apart from the snakes, I cannot think 


/of any creatures with teeth which neither 


chew nor tear their food. 

The non-poisonous snake’s teeth simply 
serve to get a vice-like grip on their prey, 
which is swallowed whole—alive or freshly 
killed—without the teeth entering it. In 
the absence of decomposing food on the 
teeth or a glandular secretion of venom, 
what is there to fear in the bite of a snake? 

In the United States the rattlesnakes, cot- 
tonmouth moccasin and copperhead are most 


BAG | 


<a eam 








to be feared. “There are too others—the 
harlequin snake and the Sonoran coral snake 
—with a different but deadly venom, but 
lacking the highly-developed dentition for its 
secretion possessed by our rattlers. 

The existence of these poisonous snakes 
does not in any way justify the ruthless 
slaughter of our harmless snakes, of which 
we have about 100 species. 

Colorado. 


A. Bevan. 


“Trout in Southern Waters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have organized 
an angling club here for the purpose of 
giving fish in this section of Georgia much 
needed protection and also for the purpose 
of stocking our streams. About fifteen 
years ago two of our mountain streams in 
this section were stocked by the government 
with rainbow trout, which have done ex- 
ceedingly well, but only in the upper reaches 
of these streams. The physical conditions 
of these streams is identically the same thru 
their entire course thru the mountains with 
the single exception of temperature of water. 
These streams will average about 70 degrees 
maximum. But the rainbow thrive only 
for a few miles from the source, and below 
this point is found only a native runty bass 
which is an absolutely worthless fish as a 
sporting proposition. We are anxious to 
stock this stream with some variety of trout 
which will thrive in water too warm for 
rainbow and have heard that brown trout is 
such a fish. Do you think we could stock 
this stream with brown trout with any hope 
of success? The rainbow have thrived won- 
derfully in this stream as far as numbers 
are concerned, but they don’t grow very 
large, about a half to three-quarters of a 
pound being the average. The stream aver- 
ages about twenty-five feet in width and 
three feet in depth and in every particular 
is an ideal trout stream. Do you think that 
brown trout would reach a larger size than 
the rdinbow in such a-stream, that is, in 
the portion of the stream which is apparently 
too warmefor the rainbow? 

Georgia. H. C. Hamitton. 


The above query we referred to S. E. 
Land, superintendent of fish hatcheries for 
Colorado. - He replied as follows: 


Answer—Replying to the questions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hamilton in his favor of July 
25th, regarding the physical condition of 
streams* in Georgia: You cannot success- 
fully stock such streams as referred to with 
any of the trouts that will show better re- 
sults than the rainbow trout. I surely would 
not recommend your trying the brown trout, 
as it is a cold water variety of the trouts, 
more so than the rainbow. The temperature 
of the water, except in the upper reaches of 
these streams, is such that it is not suitable 
for any kind of game fish, except those of 
the sunfish family. You might try smal! 
mouthed bass. The reason the rainbow trou! 
do thrive in the upper reaches of said 
streams is because the temperature of wate: 
is near the same as that of its natura 
habitat of California. You cannot go agains! 
nature in trout life. They are a cold 
blooded fish, belonging to the salmon fam 
ily, therefore they must have cool, clea 
streams or deep lake water for best results 

Regarding the growth of the trouts, } 
is all a matter of food. In small streams ©! 
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n the upper reaches of large streams no trout 
‘ver grow to their normal size, as they do 
ot gei food enough all year to make the 
natural growth, such as they at all times 
get in lakes and large streams. The natural 
onditions and temperature of the upper 
waters on your streams teach these rainbow 
trout to remain up in such water, and the 
only way you could get better results in 
the growth of said fish is to stock the upper 
waters with some of the minnow family 
Cyprinidae) as are found in most all our 
mountain streams, that furnish abundance 
of food for all trout naturally found here 
ir those trout that have been introduced in 
our public waters. S. E. Lanp. 


The West Now and of Old 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I ask a ques- 
tion? What I want to know is this: Is the 
West (anywhere, even to a very small de- 
gree) like it used to be, when everyone car- 
ried a gun? When I say “wild,” I mean 
more what you might call “lively.” 

Towa. J. Harper. 


Answer.—Of course the Old West is not 
like it used to be. We haven’t the dance 
halls, the saloons, the wild riots, shooting 
up of men, nor any of the old picturesque- 
ness that existed during the real wild days 
of the West when whisky was one of the 
common diets of not only the cowboy, but 
the miner as well. However, occasionally, 
you see some of this riotous life, but it is 
an accident when you do see it, and not a 
common occurrence as it used to be. You 
can get into just as wild country (wild from 
a primitive standpoint) as you ever were 
in, even at this date. All you have to do 
in Nevada, Wyoming, some parts of Colo- 
rado, parts of Montana, etc., is to get far 
enough away from the railroad and agricul- 
tural districts, and you can see just as wild 
and primitive a country as ever existed in 
frontier days. 

In the old days (as now) guns were car- 
ried more frequently for the purpose of 
killing game than for killing men. We are 
speaking now of the great majority of the 
cowboys, sheep herders, miners, etc. Then 
a six shooter was considered about as essen- 
tial as a saddle. While six shooters are car- 
ried at the present time, yet they are not so 
ommonly used as they were thirty to fifty 
‘ears ago. The reasons for carrying a six 
siooter at the present time are largely the 
sume as they were in the old days—for self- 
protection and for convenience in killing 
game, killing a wounded critter, or some- 
times one’s horse if it happens to get crip- 
pled, or by chance places one thru accident 

a dangerous position.—Editor. 








Vivisection 
Vivisection consists in cutting, bruising, 
ining, baking, boiling, roasting, freezing, 
eaking of bones, tearing out of nerves, 
uring boiling oil on living animals, pour- 
g boiling water into the intestines of living, 
holly conscious animals, saturating them 
th inflammable oil and setting on fire, starv- 
x to death, larding the feet with nails, 
rcing broken glass and molten lead into 
eirs, broken glass into intestines and mus- 
‘es, making incisions into the brain and 
ing electric needles, laying bare the spinal 
lumn and pulling the nerves out with 
icers, also laying bare the spinal marrow 
th chisel, mallet and pincers, bursting the 
mach and bladder, bursting eye-balls, 
icifixion, paralyzing, crushing the jaws 
d tearing out the tongue, inoculating with 
¢ ery known poisonous germ and virus. Be- 
* les any other form of torture which may 
é peal to the curiosity of the vivisector. 
Vivisection is condemned by humane so- 
¢ ies, humane people and by many medical 
ctors, and should be abolished.. Our most 
able animal, the dog, is most frequqeutly 
» victim of these merciless experiments. 


” 


~ 








Hunt with a Scope and Save Your Legs 


With the wide angle view given by the OTTWAY VARI- 


ABLE .POWER HUNTING 
prairie or mountain side five miles or more away, 
thoroughly than if you walked over it, 
By switching to high power you can then 


ing the game. 


*SCOPE you can search the 


more 
and without disturb- 


examine its head and determine whether as a trophy it is 
worth going after without killing it first to find out. 


Made in England by W. OTTWAY & SONS, LTD., Estd. 1650 


Sole Representatives in the U. S. 


THE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Dept. 16 


5 Union Square 


New York 


We carry the largest and most varied selection of telescopes of 


every specification for 


every 


purpose 


in the United States. 


Write for lists. 













€s. 


TODAY for my 
CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, 


ENS, 138 


[cam clear yous sn of the above blemishes 











Special Price on 


NAVARRE Quality Binoculars 


For hunting and all other outdoor activi- 


ties use a Navarre Binocular. Powerful— 
beautiful—guaranteed. War contract can- 
cellation price $37.50. Built to Govern- 


ment specifications—6 x30 mm. GENU 


INE GRAF LENSES. Heavy leather 
velvet-lined case with straps. Makes an 
ideal Christmas gift. Sent C.O.D. or 
upon receipt of money order for 3 days’ 
trial. Money refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. For further particulars 
write 


THE NAVARRE COMPANY 
1103 J. M. S. Bidg. South Bend, Ind. 


























“— ae into eet eve 
where that have been planted with 
“Ying Wika Rice, Wild Celery and other 
- Ly, plants that give them food and cover 
Za Uy Cost is less than heavy baiting and 4, 
results are permanant. Seed Lag "| 


“ “ny 


Yi, ready for fail planting. Hand- iy 
eS led to assure best germination. Ex- 
bs “ pert planting advice on request, 
be Clyde Terrell, Dept.B233, Onbkoeb, Wis. 


wi ll 













BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 


















































77,\ ndestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 


299 
“Gun Bug’s 
Leather accessories now ready 
Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prwes. 














CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
|| 2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 











The Hardy hand made | 





FAMOUS ROGUE 
RIVER VALLEY 


Southern Oregon 





Our Taxidermist 
and Fur Wor 
just as Famous. 


MEDFORD, ORE. 





















Write for description and prices 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 


\ MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR ACCURACY AND CREAT 


17 West 42nd St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF HIGH GRADE SPORTING RIFLES, SHOTGUNS AND GOERZ PRISM BINOCULARS 


KILLING POWER 

















Just write: “I saw 


your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your @®¢, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to Start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 

























No book or set of books yor 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from 8 year's subscrip- 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 
$1.00 we will send 
you the National 


Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
f 7 with one of our hand- 
j some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
Pi with. 
Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 


fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 























CARL ZEISS Binoculars 
1 Compare the wonderful illumination, clean-edged 
definition, and pronounced relief effect of these 
glasses with the comparative absence of these 


qualities in glasses of hasty manufacture and low 
price, you will select a CARL ZEISS. 


The TELEX (magnification 6x) shown, 
weighs only 15% ounces, yet is absolutely rigid 
and with 24 mm. opening. For touring, stalk- 
ing, or marine work it is un- 
excelled. Price with war tax 
$55.00. Write for complete 
catalog. 
HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 
DENVER, COLO. 































Genuine 


Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor peed. 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY, 
Monmouth, Maine 








LET ME EXAMINE YOUR 


F ISH WATERS BEFORE STOCKING 
I specialize in the relations of our 
native food and game fish. Aquatic 


environments adjusted to favor fish 
you desire. Literature by request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107C, StationG, N.Y.C. 














Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford. Cars, 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each 


brand new. 
H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 








PROTECTIVE. 








Bulletn—AMERICAN GAME 


os ——_———. ** fore Game’? ————— 


R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 
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Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 


The Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill 


If you have not written your senators and 
representatives at Washington soliciting their 
support of the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill, do it at once. The bill is now 
before Congress and the aid of every outdoor 
man is necessary to secure its passage. 

In the meantime, drainage projects continue 
to flourish. We have just received a letter from 
a member of the association from Sandpoint, 
Idaho, telling us of a private reclamation project 
that has in view the complete draining of Mirror 
Lake and Frye’s Lake. 

It is the plan of the promoters to build a dike 
between the Kootenai River and the 4,400 acres 
of bottom land in which the above lakes are 
situated. The result will be the complete drain- 
age of the very best waterfowl territory in that 
section. Perhaps no better wild duck lakes 
exist in the northern panhandle of Idaho than 
Mirror and Frye’s Lakes, and it is extremely 
regretted that another area will no longer serve 
as a breeding ground for the myriads of water- 
fowl that nest there, or a shooting ground for 
the sportsmen of that vicinity. 

The bottom land in its entirety could have 
been purchased for a reasonable figure, -had the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill been 
passed in time. Our informant also tells us 
that he has heard it rumored that the Canadian 
government is at the present time negotiating 
with the United States, looking to the enlarge- 
ment and lowering of the outlet of Kootenai 
Lake in British Columbia, so that the Kootenai 
River bottoms between Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 
and Kootenai Lake, British Columbia, could all 
be drained and made into farm lands. If this 
is done, it will mean the complete destruction 
of the waterfowl breeding territory in the entire 
Kootenai River valley from Bonners Ferry north- 
ward to the lake. 


The Horicon Marsh 


The Horicon Marsh in Wisconsin was formerly 
one of the most famous wildfowl grounds in 
that section, where thousands of ducks bred 
and where during the fall migration gunners 
came from miles around. Excerpts from a 
letter just received from a member of the asso- 
ciation descrirbe this property today: 

“The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill is a move in the right direction. In our 
state we have the Horicon Marsh, which must 
be all of six or eight miles long and several 
miles wide. This marsh, which formerly was a 
breeding place for all waterfowl, was drained 
about eight or ten years ago by some men 
who guaranteed to sell the land when drained 
at a low figure. 

“The whole thing ended up in a failure, and 
this large piece of marsh land is now non- 
productive property. The drainage ditches are 
caving in, and if our dry season continues it 
will be no surprise at all to see the whole marsh 
afire, which if once started will burn all winter 
because the fire works along into the peat 
deposits. 

“This piece of land should be flooded again 
and placed in its former condition and declared 
a refuge for migratory birds. There is plenty 
of territory in the United States that can be 
cultivated, without draining our lakes and 
marshes.” 


Watch for the Snipe Flight 


A letter from Mr. John B. Burnham, presi- 
dent of the association, written on June 23rd 
from Nome, Alaska, states that that country is 
literally alive with jacksnipe. Mr. Burnham 
continues : 

“They are all over the tundra and even nest- 
ing in the town. A little girl whom I was talk- 
ing with told me she killed two baby snipe acci- 
dentally by stepping on them. They are whis- 
tling over the housetops all the time. Out on 
the tundra when one sits down, snipe drop out 
of the sky all around. : 

“There are also a great many ptarmigan. I 
went by a number of small ponds, but the. only 
ducks I have seen were flying at a distagge. 
The reports received here indicate that ducks 
are breeding in large quantities where condi- 
tions are more suitable to their needs.” 

This is good news to the gunner. who will be 
looking for the jacksnipe flight in the fall. 








The Future Guardians of Wild 
Life Treasures 


Have you ever stopped to consider that the 
air-rifle boys of today will be the shotgun 
sportsmen of tomorrow—that the thousands of 
boys who take their initial trip afield each year 
do so with precisely the same attitude toward 
their sport as yours of yesterday? 

Your hunting days may be on the warie, your 
game bags may be mere shadows of the former 
days and your attitude may be all that is to 
be desired, but how about the young chap 
who is to take your place? Have you made 
any effort to dig into your storehouse of ex- 
perience and give of the good things there? It 
appears to me that commensurate with the 
prodigious efforts you are making to put back 
part of nature’s bounties, you should make 
equal effort to train properly the future guardians 
ot your inherited treasures. 

I will gamble that any dad who spent a real 
American boyhood has hidden away back in 
the recesses of his mind a determination to live 
again those joyous outdoors days with his boy. 
But usually it is a vague, nebulous sort of an 
ambition. Some day, after he has become finan- 
cially independent, he firmly intends to take his 
boy and hie away to the wilds. Alas, the day 
never comes. Ere he realizes it, the boy has 
become a man and the golden opportunity has 
vanished. 

Men, Boy Scout work furnished your golden 
opportunity. I know of no force that can give 
organized sportsmen and state conservation de- 
partments more valuable aid than the Boy 
Scouts of America. I know of no outdoor activ- 
ity that will furnish more wholesome pleasure 
than scouting with boys. The future growth of 
the Scout movement depends largely on your 
active interest. The boys are ready and willing. 
They await only your leadership. America’s 
vast assortment of youthful breeds and creeds, 
poured into the Boy Scout melting pot, will 
bring forth real American sportsmen. 


HARRY JAY LA DUE. 
The Rodier Plan 


In Australia rabbits are a pest and a menace 
to agriculture. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent in an effort to kill them down to a point 
where they will do no damage. Mr. William 
Rodier of Melbourne, Australia, claims to have 
cleared 64,000 acres by a plan all his own, 
after poisoning and other methods had proved 
failures. Mr. Rodier trapped the rabbits alive, 
killed the females and released the males. 

Every breeder of horses, dogs, sheep and 
poultry knows that an excess of males means 
failure, and he therefore regulates his stock ac- 
cordingly. If this is true with domestic animals, 
why should it not work out the same way in 
the wild state? 

In commenting upon this the New York Trib- 
une cites the case of the bird of paradise. The 
male, never very numerous, has been hunted 
for his brighter plumage for 2,000 years. As a 
result, the race became polygamous and sur- 
vives. In comparison, the passenger pigeon, 
counted by the thousands of millions only 4 
hundred years ago, was hunted at nesting time, 
when the female sat twenty hours a day. The 
females were killed in disproportionate numbers 
and the species is now extinct. 

Five-year closed seasons on quail have neve 
brought the results desired, mainly perhaps for 
the very reason that in a short time the males 
exceed the females in number and breeding oper 
tions are disturbed.. In most cases there ar 
more male birds in a covey than females, bv‘ 
due to their brighter coloration they are t! 
first to fall to the gun and shooting in modera 
tion keeps the species at an even balance. 

The ring-necked pheasant is without questic 
the salvation of the sportsman in sections whet 
native game birds cannot survive. The fact th 
the plumage of the male bird is so entirely d: 
ferent from the female as to permit an opt 
season on cock birds only, insures success. T! 
records obtained from the New York State la 
requiring gunners to report game killed shov 
that the native birds are producing well ea: 
year. Under the New York law only cock bir: 
are shot. The species is polygamous and 
has been proved that a single male bird w 
cover am unusually large territory. 
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Small Lakes Valuable 


Not a day passes but that this association re- 
eives word from some section of the country, 
elling of the proposed drainage of another 
ake or marsh. This morning we received the 
ollowing newspaper clipping: 

FAMOUS DUCK HUNTING LAKE IS TO 
DISAPPEAR 

Yankton, S. D.—Yankton county is soon to 
lose one of its best duck hunting lakes. <A con- 
ract for the draining of Miller’s Lake, near 
Lesterville, has been let. This will reclaim ap- 
proximately 240 acres of rich land for farming 
purposes. The water is to be conducted into 
the Jim river via Beaver Creek, thru an 18,000 
foot open ditch. There were six bidders, the 
owest being about $9,000. The cost to be paid 
by the farmers who will benefit. 

The last line is significant—‘*The cost to be 
paid by the farmers who will benefit.” We do 
not know Miller’s Lake, but it is a safe bet 
that, lying in Missouri River bottoms, it is good 
waterfowl territory. It undoubtedly furnished 
a goodly quantity of fish and fur. The food 
value of the game and the fish and the cash 
value of the fur produced each year will prob- 
ably far exceed the returns from any agricul- 
tural crop that will ever be raised on this area. 

Then take into consideration the value of these 
little lakes and marshes dotted over the country 
from the recreational standpoint. These natural 
playgrounds must be preserved. The immediate 
need for the passage of the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before Congress 
is urgent. 

There seems to be no section of the country 
that is immune from the mania to turn the 
hunting territory into farm land. For the bene- 
fit of the country as a whole? No—for the 
benefit of one or two individuals who will farm 
the land. 


How Much Does a Cottontail 
Rabbit Weigh? 


The writer never weighed one, but if asked the 
question would have estimated the weight of 
the ordinary cottontail rabbit in good flesh at 
about two and a half pounds. We are in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. William Barber of 
Kenosha, Wis., telling us of weighing a number 
of rabbits killed in December. All were in good 
flesh and each weighed exactly two pounds and 
four ounces. To us this weight seems light. 

Mr. John B. Burnham, president of this asso- 
ciation, says that while he has never weighed 
a cottontail, he would say the opposite. He 
contends that two pounds and four ounces is 
heavy. Mr. Burnham bases his estimate on the 
fact that the varying hare of the Adirondacks, 
which at the end of the winter looks twice the 
size of the cottontail, will only average three 
and a half pounds. 


The Banding of Waterfowl 


Bird banding is one of the many branches 
of work being done by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Aluminum bands are 
placed on the legs of migratory birds trapped 
in different sections of the country, after which 
the birds are immediately released. Each band 
as a number and a requqest that whoever cap- 
tures or kills this bird shall notify the United 
States Department of Agriculture where taken. 
Many old theories are being exploded and many 
facts established by the information obtained. 

It was formerly thought that migratory birds 
atched in a certain section followed certain 
vell-defined lines of migration year after year. 
'n other words it was believed that birds raised 
1 the Pacific Northwest, west of the mountains, 

ould follow a direct north and south migration 
ack and forth along the coast, and that birds 
ised in Minnesota would do likewise, using 
ie Mississippi valley in a direct north and 

uth flight. 

The banding of waterfowl has proved that 

is is not a fact. Birds hatched in the state of 

Vashington may be killed in New York state. 
‘ew York reared birds may travel to the Pacific 

their migrations. The principal trend of 
igration is, of course, from the great breeding 

rounds of the North and Northwest in a 
utherly and southeasterly direction. 

It has also been shown that wild ducks are 
ist as apt to start north as south on gaining 

ower of flight. Their travels are controlled 

their search for suitable feeding grounds. 

’e were recently told that young ducks banded 
n the Bear River marshes in Utah were killed 

few weeks later in Michigan. 

This proves that the establishment of a refuge 

any section of the United States is a direct 

-nefit to sportsmen thruout the country. Ref- 
ges are necessary. The birds must have feed- 

g, breeding and nesting places where they are 
t alone by man. They are quick to recognize 
id take advantage of such havens of safety. 

ne «6Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 

ill provides for the establishment of refuges 
. sections of the United States where they are 
eded. See that your representatives at Wash- 

gton get behind this bill and enact it into law. 
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Distinctiveness 
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distinctiveness which their pride | 
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By Water Cecit Cox 


- ° ° 
Convulsions—Fits 

There are very few dog owners whose dogs 
do not occasionally have a case of convulsions, 
or fits as they are sometimes called, generally 
in a pup. I do not know of anything in dog- 
dom that is so distressing to the owner or the 

spectator, or anything that disturbs his mind 
so much as a dog in convulsions. I am bound 
to admit myself it is a very unpleasant experi- 
ence. The feeling of utter helplessness to re- 
lieve the dog when one realizes what torture the 
convulsions are bringing is often very humili- 
ating, and then again it is rather dangerous to 
handle a little pup even while it is passing thru 
a convulsion. There are many causes of what 
are commonly and generally called fits, but we 
will confine ourselves to a discussion of the 
common and ordinary features of this disagree- 
able upheaval of the system which usually fills 
the owner with dread and anxiety. 

We generally apply the word fit to the milder 
form, and the term convulsion to the more vio- 
lent manifestation. 

These seizures are generally preceded with a 
twitching, light at first, gradually getting more 
violent. This twitching usually is of the face 
muscles and limb muscles. This preliminary 
twitching generally lasts two or three minutes 
and then the dog is thrown into a convulsive 
tremble, becoming unconscious or semi-uncon- 
scious. Sometimes the attacks come on sud- 
denly, almost instantaneously, without any pre- 
liminary signs; the subsequent stiffening of the 
limbs is then generally more marked. As a 
rule there are no well-defined preliminary symp- 
toms, so that, of course, it is the very sudden- 
ness of the attack that makes the owner so un- 
comfortable. If the dog is playing, he will stop 
suddenly when there is a fit coming on, and 
remain for a moment fixed to the spot; then his 
legs begin to tremble, perhaps swaying a little 
from side to side. He falls over, and in a few 
seconds he tries to regain his feet, but falls over 
again, sinks into unconsciousness, stiffens out 
once or twice, then the convulsive movement be- 
gins. The body jerks violently, the jaws are 
clamped together, oftentimes the tongue pro- 
trudes and becomes lacerated by the clamping 
jaws. Just at this point I will point out that 
most of these symptoms of fits might be con- 
fused with poisoning, strychnine poisoning, ‘for 
instance. 

In poisoning there is usually less convulsive 
muscular spasm and much more stiffening and 
rigidity of the muscles. A dog coming out of 
a fit looks a little dazed for a few minutes and 
then appears quite normal again, but in a case 
of poison he is weak and depressed between 
the seizures. However, the manifestations so 
closely resemble one another at times that we 
must rely on suspicious or unsuspicious circum- 
stances to guide us in our conclusions. 

In what is termed an ordinary fit, respiration 
is often suspended altogether for a short time, 
or is intermittent and reduced to a slight move- 
ment of the lungs; whereas in poisoning the 
respiration is simply delayed or abnormally 
quickened, but not often quite suspended until 
near death. Another important difference to 
remember between ordinary fits (wh ich we are 
discussing) and chemical poisoning is the fact 
that usually, but not always, in fits the period 
of intermission is likely to be quite prolonged, 
during which time the dog is fairly normal, but 
in poisoning, the attacks recur quite frequently, 
with only a short interval between. 

The causes of ordinary canine fits are often 
very obscure. It is often taken for granted they 
are caused by worms which inhabit the intes- 
tinal canal or other parts of the system. Worms 
seem to be responsible for most of the cases of 
fits in at least puppies, but I believe not quite 
so much as is generally attributed to them. 
Probably next to worms, dentition, or change in 
the teeth, is regarded as a common cause. This 
is also, I think, rather exaggerated. The teeth 
in young dogs do affect them in this way occa- 
sionally, it is true, but I don’t think quite as 
much as is usually stated. 

The ordinary every-day canine fits are chiefly 
due to reflex irritation, and usually occur in 
immature dogs up to seven or eight months old, 
and are much more likely to be found in cer- 
tain nervous types and predisposed animals, 
especially in inbred dogs, than in the rugged 
type. The spasm as a rule is usually induced 
in the beginning thru the influence of irrita- 
tions which act upon the peripheric nerve; often 


by irritation of the mucous membrane by para 
sites, such as worms. A bad attack of consti 
pation, compression of the nerve by tumors, etc 
disturbances of the circulation also render the 
dog liable to these conditions. 

I have come to believe the most likely funda 
mental cause of these troubles is food poisoning 
thru which poisons gain access to the circula 
tion, and cause an intense irritation to the ner- 
vous system. If this is true, and my experience 
seems to confirm it, it shows how particular we 
should be to adjust the food to the individual 
needs of the dog, that is, to feed the right foo 
and the right amount. 

If we feel convinced that worms are the cause 
of the dog’s trouble, lose no time in eradicating 
them. The most interesting information to the 
dog owner is what to do when a dog is thrown 
into convulsions. First, I might say, there is 
no royal road to cure or control them. In fact 
very little medical treatment can be given to 
assist nature to overcome the spasm itself. Re- 
strain the dog from hurting itself by placing it 
on something soft, like hay, etc., if possible. It 
is also helpful to keep it away from bright light 
and in a very quiet place. Cold applications 
like water and ice, applied to the back of the 
head, are the most practical aid we can give the 
sufferer. In extremely hot weather, soaking al 
over with the hose has good result. In some 
cases a hot bath to equalize the circulation re 
lieves even quicker than cold applications. A 
slight transient short attack brought on by 
worms, indigestion, nervousness, etc., is over s 
soon it does not give one much time to do any- 
thing, but in a prolonged attack, or a succes- 
sion of attacks, especially when the eyes — 
out of the head, and the pupils are dilated, and 
the dog is continually staggering around; and 
where he seems bewildered and to have lost his 
mental equilibrium; where the muscles of the 
neck are drawn sidewise and backwards; then if 
you wish to relieve the dog and ease his suffer 
ing the administration of ether affords an im- 
mediate control of the spasm. 

Make a thick funnel out of several layers of 
Paper, say newspaper, that will fit loosely over 
the nose and muzzle, place some cotton in the 
bottom and saturate it with ether (an old tin 
can or cup will do). Now hold the paper fun 
nel over the dog’s muzzle for about half a 
minute, then move it away for a few seconds 
and apply it again, keeping this up until the 
convulsions subside. If rightly done all cases 
can be controlled by ether with perfect safety 
It is a pretty safe rule that if the fit lasts over 
five minutes, begin the use of ether. If shorter 
than this, use water as suggested above. Of 
course, some cases are so violent it is impossible 
to use ether or anything else. 

A solution of chloral hydrate, 
two drams to two ounces of water, used every 
fifteen minutes in half-ounce injections, is alsc 
effective, but not usually on hand and not s 
easy to use as the ether. Morphine and other 
hypnotics are often used. Morphine can be 
used in quarter-grain doses by the hypodermic 
method, and is a popular professional way of 
controlling the dog’s suffering. A hypodermic 
of apomorphine which will immediately empty 
the stomach gives relief in certain cases 
Colonic flushing should be part of the routine 
treatment of every patient when the convulsio: 
is over, if it is a severe attack. Among other 
causes of these attacks is strychnine poisoning 
Convulsions produced by strychnine are slightly 
different to the every-day type. The spasms 
are regularly intermittent, the muscles convuls¢ 


consisting of 


and then relax and remain relaxed for a few 
minutes, and then convulse again with _ great 
rigidity. In poisoning cases the least noise © 


commotion of any kind instantly starts the con 
vulsion. After a few convulsions the back be 
comes arched or bent slightly. 

Another producer of convulsions is a con 
dition which occurs sometimes soon after put 
pies are born, and is known as _ eclampsia 
Clonic convulsions of all the muscles, followe 
by a general stiffness, is a type we find her« 
But of course the circumstances of the cas 
point to the cause. We know at once it is co! 
nected with whelping. 

Next on our list I would mention true ep 
lepsy. The appearance of the convulsion in et 
lepsy is the same as those just considered, on! 
the condition is chronic and the convulsive a 
tacks occur at regular intervals, nearly alwa) 
appearing in older dogs. 


Concussion of the brain, and blows on th 
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spine might come next on our list. This type 
of convulsion is characterized by a lack of the 
stiffness of the limbs, which is seen in the other 
cases. A light form of convulsion is purely 
hereditary, and in these cases the dog easily re- 
gains consciousness. A singular fact concern- 
ing a dog afflicted by hereditary conditions of 
this kind is that if it sees another dog in a fit, 
it is prone to develop one itself. 

A desperate situation arises when a dog gets 
a bone wedged between the teeth, across the 
palate. At first he claws desperately at his 
mouth with his front feet, and if of a nervous 
type he is soon in a fit. A strong person can 
hold the jaws and work the bone out, otherwise 
some ether must be used, but the danger of 
being bitten is not to be trifled with. The same 
Situation, but still more desperate, is when a 
dog gets a bone lodged in his throat near the 
root of the tongue, and goes into a fit. In these 
cases the dog must be put completely under the 
influence of ether at once, and the fingers pushed 
down the throat to recover the bone—or, better 
still, summon a professional. 

We are all glad to know the old idea that 
when a dog has a fit he is going “mad” has 
almost died out. Convulsions only occur in 
rabies in the last stages, and not very often 
then. In fact, true convulsions are the excep- 
tion and not the rule in the last stages of rabies. 
There is sometimes an epileptiform convulsion 
as a complication to distemper. In the later 
stages the clenching of the teeth in this type is 
very marked, and nearly always convulsions as 
a complication of distemper proves fatal to the 
dog if the distemper is at all severe. 

Over-exertion, tropical and sub- -tropical heat, 
also bring on mild types of convulsions in dogs; 
and, of course, there are many uncommon dis- 
eases rarely met with which need not be men- 
tioned here that develop these spasmotic, muscu- 
lar spasms, with all the manifestations of the 
different type of convulsions. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


I have a redbone bitch that had a touch of 
distemper a couple of months ago. Now she 
has lost control of her hind parts; in fact, she 
can’t get up at all. She discharges at the nose 
some; has a pretty good appetite yet. Any in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated —M. R. 
Holley, Alpine, Wash. 

Answer.—Your dog has paralysis (paraplegia), 
and as a sequel to distemper you will find it very 
hard to cure. Administer, three times a day, five 
l-grain capsules of nuclein (Abbott’s). Feed 
only raw meat. For the nasal discharge spray 
the inside of the nose with equal parts of gli- 
cotlymoline and distilled water.—W. C. C. 
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Write and tell us, briefly, about the reptiles and their habits in 
your part of the country and ask us the things you wish toln w 
Queries of general interest will be answered thru this eclumn, 
and they will be sent thru the mail if stamped addressed envelop» 
is enclosed. Address inquiries to W. A. Bevan, care Outdoor Life 


Can a rattlesnake’s age be determined by the 
number of bells on its rattle?—C. F. Rasmussen, 
Illinois. 

Answer.—Only approximately, and then only 
when the original “button” is present. Rattle- 
snakes average about three bells each summer. 
In the North, where the summers are short, they 
may get only two, and in the South they may 
get four. The young rattlesnake is born with a 
button in the late summer, and gets its first 
bell the following spring. It will probably have 
two more by the time it hibernates again, thus 
possessing three bells and a button when it is 
fourteen or fifteen months old. From then on it 
will get about three each year—not just one as 
is popularly supposed.—W. A. B. 


Are all snakes hatched from eggs?—Frank Ar- 
thur, Arkansas. 

Answer.—No. All rattlesnakes, cotton-mouth 
moccasins and copperheads—our deadliest snakes 
—are born alive, and of our harmless snakes, 
most of the water species are viviparous. The 
Colubrine snakes, commonly called “chicken,” 
“house” or “rat” snakes, the bull and pine 
snakes, the raceos, including coachwhips, blue 
racers and black snakes, the big indigo snakes 
and the king snakes are all hatched from eggs. 
Most of the snakes’ eggs are deposited in de- 
composing vegetable matter, the fermentation of 
which provides the necessary heat and humidity 
for their incubation.—W. A. B. 


How many different moccasin snakes are there? 
—A. E. Anderson, Iowa. 

Answer.—There is a harmless water snake 
widely distributed over the United States east 
of the Rockies which is often called moccasin. 
It is generally dark in color, and attains a length 
of four feet. Tho stoutly built, it iss not so 
broad in proportion to its length as the venomous 
cotton-mouth moccasin, with which it has noth- 
ing in common except its name.—W. A. B. 
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Season for Rose Folding Decoys 
Sure proof they are O. K. Glass eyes. Perfect 
color, live action. Have you tried them? $12.00 
prepaid per dozen. They fold up small and 

fool them all. 
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LAAN 
JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hoies take up 


the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 














JOSTAM MFG. 00.. 1038 MONTANA ST,, CHICAGO. ILI, 

GENUINE a 
Dumont (Paris) Field Glasses 
Made for use of British Royal Air Force and 
are so marked on glasses. In case with shoul- 
der strap complete $12.00. Only a few 
left. These are brand new. 


H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersev Ave. S Wachincton. D.C. 








Hunting Shoes 
Are the best ever; soft 
tan tops, red or black 
rubbers, all heights. 
Men's 8-in. tops, $6.50, 
prepaid. Circulars. 


C. D. ROBERTS 











59 Main, Dexter, Me. 




















TELESCOPE MOUNTING 
To put your imported ’scope on your 
American made rifle. 


TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELDS, MAUSERS 


R. NOSKE, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tomlin Misses Perfect Score 


Fred Tomlin, the Glassboro (N. J.) profes- 
sional trapshooter representing the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, was cheated out of 
a perfect score in the National Professional 
Trapshooting Championship at 18 yards held in 
connection with the recent Grand American 
Handicap Trapshooting tournament in Chicago 
by an unfortunate incident. 

Tomlin had broken 195 straight. 
blasting every target in the center. 


He was 
It was his 


day. It seemed as if he could break every tar- 
get without an effort. Then something hap- 
pened. As Tomlin got ready to shoot at his 


196th target a boy who had nothing else to do 
stopped to converse with the lad who was pull- 
ing the trap. The puller ignored the shooters 
to pay attention to his friend, but he continued 
to pull the trap in the same mechanical way. 

Tomlin put his gun to his shoulder to shoot 
at the 196th target, and just as he got the gun 
up, and before he could call “pull,” the boy 
threw a target. Tomlin took the gun down 
plainly. disconcerted. After waiting several sec- 
onds he proceeded to put the gun back to his 
shoulder. Before Tomlin gave the word the 
boy pulled another target. The Jersey shooter 
instead of ignoring the target fired at it and 
— Then the trap boy caught Hail Colum- 
ia. 

Tomlin broke the other four targets, and in 
the shoot-off with Fred Gilbert broke 25 
straight. Gilbert fudged on his eighth target 
and missed. 

This has been an excellent year for profes- 
sional trapshooters. Championships have been 
held in many states. 


An Unusual Ending 


An unusual incident occurred in the shoot-off 
for the National Professional Trapshooting 
Championship at 16 yards between Mark Arie 
of Champaign, IIl., and Art Killam of St. Louis, 
Mo., in the Grand American Handicap tourna- 
ment. This is Arie’s first year in the professional 





ranks. Killiam has been shooting as a trade 
representative for many years. Both are Class 
A-1 shots. 


They tied for first place with 198, and then 
shoot-offs were in order. The first resulted in 
a tie at 25 straight for each shooter. The sec- 
ond shoot-off resulted in the same manner. It 
looked as if darkness would put an end to the 
shooting without a winner being decided, when 
something happened. Killam broke his 25th 
target—25 straight—or 75 straight for three 
shoot-offs. Arie had broken 24 straight, and a 
break of his last target would continue the tie. 
He put the gun to his shoulder and called pull. 
Jim Groves let the target go. Arie stood at the 
mark with his gun pointed, but did not fire. 
When the target reached the water he came to, 
— turning to Referee Woolfolk Henderson, he 
said: 

“Guess that’s a lost target.” 

Henderson inquired if there 
the matter with Arie’s gun. 

“Not a darn thing,” said Mark, “I just did 
not shoot.” 

So the officials, after due consideration, de- 
cided that it was a lost target—and Killam won 
the championship. 

Why such a thing as this would happen to 
Arie, one of the keenest of trapshooters, is be- 


was anything 


yond us. He had no excuses to offer—it was 
just a mental lapse. Brain fag it might be 
called. He was tired shooting. He won the 


Amateur Doubles Championship earlier in the 
day, shooting at 50 pairs, and then had to go 
40 pairs more in the shoot-off, then 200 targets 
from 18 yards, and then the shoot-off—all told 
455 targets. Arie’s lapse is no fault of Killam’s. 
The St. Louis shooter was right there, as his 
scores testify. 

One could find a lot of things like this around 
the Grand American, or discover some shooter 
of great ability, by checking up scores. Guy 
Empey, famous for his “Over the Top” lectures, 
averaged 98 per cent on the 16 yards targets, 
and he has only been shooting with a shotgun 
since last April. Another year or two and some 
experience Empey will be sticking close to the 
top-notchers. 

Harry Thoman of Huron, S. D., came thru 
with 100 straight in the South Shore Introduc- 
tory and then broke 75 straight in the shoot-off. 
The fact that he was up against some real class 
in the shoot-off didn’t bother Thoman. He was 
hitting the targets better than any shooter on 
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the ground Monday. It was his day. It looked 
as if he could go on forever without missing. 
One must, however, break 100 straight to be 
recognized. Scores of 99 do not get much at- 
tention. 


Many Want the 1922 G. A. H. 


Where will the Grand American Handicap 
Trapshooting tournament be held in 1922? 

That question is uppermost in the minds of 
trapshooters at this writing. The blue ribbon 
classic of trapdom will not take place before 
the middle of August, yet during the shoot in 
Chicago and since quite a’ number of organiza- 
tions have been telling just how well they could 
handle the big shoot if they got it. _ 

Indianapolis would -like to have it, we are 
told; also Des -Moines, and~the-Lincoln Park 
Gun Club of Chicago would like to stage it. 
Then we hear again that Atlantic City would 
like to put it on—and futthermore that the 
Playground of America would give $5,000 
towards the expenses of the shoot. 

In New York City there are a couple of trap- 
shooting clubs under construction, or will soon 
be, that could handle the shoot to a_nicety. 
One is the new Westchester-Biltmore Country 
Club and the other is on Long Island, and is 
being built under the direction of Count Pig- 
natelli. The Count is very much interested in 
shooting, and expects to have 15 traps in opera- 
tion less than 30 minutes’ ride from New York 
City, with trains stopping at the park. Quite 
a number of New Yorkers have offered to back 
him in the proposition, so there should be noth- 
ing to prevent this open club from being a 
success. 

Where the Grand American will be run is of 
interest to all shooters. It is said that Western 
shooters will not come East, that Eastern shoot- 
ers will not go West, and for that reason Chi- 
cago has gotten the shoot more times than any 
other city. Chicago is possibly the most cen- 
trally located place for the shoot. E 

However, quite a number of shooters at Chi- 
cago seemed to think that if the shoot was held 
in Denver or some far western point one year, 
in Chicago or vicinity the next, and New York 
or some Eastern city the next, that it would be 
the best thing for the shooting game. This 
seems like a good suggestion. The taking of 
the shoot to various sections would do much to 
build up the sport. : 

Tennis grew but little while the champion- 
ships were being played at Newport, but since 
the titular events have been shifted around it 
has gotten to become a mighty popular game. 

The field is still open. 


Want Relief from Tax 


Trapshooters are at a loss to understand why 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives continued the war tax of 10 
per cent on guns and ammunition after cutting 
the tax on a great many articles used in sport- 
ing events and eliminating the tax altogether on 
a certain number of articles, such as basebal 
bats, gloves, skates, basketball equipment—the 
things that boys as a rule use. This is as it 
should be, for the boys should be treated with 
respect. 

There never should have been a tax on sport 
ing goods. But when the Ways and Means 
Committee began to trim the tax list, tray 
shooters cannot understand why they should b: 
the only ones forgotten in the tax reductions 
Secretary McLinn of the American Trapshoot 
ing Association, which numbers about 20,00 
souls, was instructed at the open meeting hel 
during the Grand American Handicap tourna 
ment to take up this matter with the Senat 
Finance Committee and try and have this con 
mittee lower the tax on guns and ammunitior 

Shooting is a patriotic sport. If it wasn 
for the men who had learned to shoot at tl! 
gun clubs and in the field, and the professiona! 
who went to the camps and gave instructic 
this country would have been in a bad wa 
when the United States went into the wa: 
That, however, is neither here nor there. Ther 
is no reason why there should be a high ta 
on guns and ammunition any more than on ar 
implement used in playing any game. 

The way to get this tax decreased is for t! 
shooters to show the Senate Finance Committe 
that it is making a mistake in continuing t! 
tax, and the American Trapshooting Assoc! 
tion should be able to make this clear to t 
committee at the proper time. 
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Advertisements under.this head are inserted at the rate of TEN 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST AC 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 

For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as ref 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch d 
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CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
erences the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
isplay classified ads. 





Kennel Department 





OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 


Sean rr are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers ef cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and hunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents, 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 








PURE-BRED Russian wolfhound pups, $25 fe- 
male, $35 male. H. . Loewen, Peabody, 
Kans. 11-1t 
THOROLY broken beagle hounds, guaranteed 
good hunters, and not gun shy. Stamp. War- 
ren Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—Trained ’coon and ’possum hounds, 
also bird dogs. Oak Grove Farm Kennels, 
Americus, Ga. 11-tf 
FOR SALE—Three colored beagle pups from 
champion Boy Patch; field trial winner. 
Young redbone ’coon bitch, also trained dogs; 
15¢ stamps for photo. Particulars. P. L. Sny- 
er, Limekiln, Pa. 11-1t 


WALKER AMERICAN FOXHOUND pups 
from record running dogs. Also brood bitch. 
H. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y. 11-1t 











SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLAR 


with your dog’s name, your 
name and address on plate 
Best quality leather. (Be sure 
4 to give neck measurement.) 
Pay postman $1.00 pius post- 
wy age on arrival. Send today. 





Round iciities 
Dog Collars $1.50 


T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abhott Ave., Fitchbarg, Mass, 


PAY $1 ON ARRIVAL 














NGLISH SETTERS, pedigreed, two handsome 
females, 6 months old. They are bred from 
e best field stock to be had. D. H. Anderson, 
etaluma, Calif. 11-1t 


OR SALE—Several trained ’coon ané *possum 
hounds cheap. E. J. Young, Americus, Ga. 
11-tf 


EMALE COLLIE DOG, in whelp; sable and 
white; a beauty; white collar; 15 months old; 
althy and well built; $20. H. L. Carroll, New 
rsey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 11-1t 


PORTSMEN—To be sure of your blood lines 
buy your Chesapeakes from members of the 
nerican Chesapeake Club—eligible to register 
the club’s stud book. A. A. Felt, Secretary, 
0 Second St. N. W., Mason City, Iowa; F. 

shmond, Registrar, 1145 Seventh St. E., <a. 
ry, Canada. 1-1t 


JE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY KY ” 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
teed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
istrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
a cents in coin. 6-tf 





‘KILLS FLEAS) 


Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, ete. - Won't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. A Medicine 


» a b 2 for Every 


Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Ne ce af meg 
og Boo! Pages 
on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree b ank, ailment 
chart and Sen. Vest’s 
ery oe ae 

a Dog.”’ rite 
today for free copy, 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
















Standard 
40 Years Oy 





Richmond, Va 








NGLISH SETTERS FOR SALE—Pure bred. 
"Write for prices. J. S. Heckathorn, Moscow, 
Idaho. 11-1t 


OZARK MOUNTAINS ’coon hounds, ’possum, 

skunk hounds, fox hounds, rabbit and cat 
hounds. Fine puppies $15 pair. Silent and open 
trailers. 10 days try-out. A. L. Austin, 7 m, » 
Box 101, Cass, Ark. 1-1t 


WORLD’S GREATEST AIREDALE | 


Ch. Tintern Tip Top Stud tee $30.00 
Sire of the most talked of [7 ™ es. 
dog of the day, namely, 
President Harding’s Cas- 
well Laddie Boy. 

A high class registered 
bitch for sale in whelp to 
Tip Top, alsoseveral show 
quality pups by him. 
CASWELL KENNELS, 

















Toledo, Ohio 











FOR SALE—Twenty ttrained beagles, thirty 
beagle pups. Harold Evars, Moore’s Hill, 
Indiana. 10-2t 


BEAGLES, rabbit, ’coon, skunk dogs, broken, 
youngsters, farm pet dogs, trial. M. Baublitz, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-4t 


FOR SALE—High-class fox, deer, bear, cat and 


rabbit hounds, ready for hunting. Tom Mas- 
ters, 498 Anglin Ave., Lexington, Ky. 10-2t 








SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
PINE CROFT KENNELS 














OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
RABBIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken 

fox hounds, ’coon, ’possum, skunk, squirrel 
dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 9-6t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 

coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 

trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 











REAL AIREDALES 


the kind that hunt any game. 
Superior breeding, type and 
great cleverness. Puppies for 
sale, $25 each. Also book, 
10th edition, $1.10. Address 
R. M. PALMER 
Renton Ave. and Cloverdale Sts, 
Seattle, Wash. 




















| bred Kennels, 






BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 


y 
Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 





HOUNDS, bird dogs; photos, prices, testimoni- 
als. C. C. Ginger, Herrick, Ill. 10-2t 
WANTED—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set- 
ters and rabbit hounds for sale; sent on trial. 
Catalog free. O K Kennels, Marydel, Md. 4-8St 
FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox and cat hounds, ’coon, 
*possum, skunk and squirrel dogs, sent on trial, 
you to be the judge. Special summer list free. 
Mount Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t 


FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
DOGS 
Wespecialize in 


Bred Bitches 


Prices $150 to $500. 

Write your wants 

ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 











MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, ‘Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 11-1t 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
Atlantic, Ia. 10-tf 
COCKER SPANIELS—This famous kennel 

breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 
children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
females, $15.- Obo Cocker Kennels, “‘Atkinsen,” 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


"COON HOUNDS and combination hunters ; free 
trial allowed. Send for price list. The South- 
ern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 8-4t 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 10-3t 


NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10¢ stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 
"COON HOUND, guaranteed to please you, sold 

on approval for $100. Write for particulars. 
R. F. Turner, Lincoln University, Pa. 11-1t 








DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 























One of 
Our 
Lines of 


*| partridge. 


Breeding 














| AIREDALE TERRIERS tue “one man’ boc 


.| Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
4| for coon, skunk, opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
4| best retriever, land, water. 
Used extensively on cougar, mountain lion, bear, en= 
dgorsed by RoosEVELT and RAINEY. 
stock on earth, puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred 
ook, only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has 
been used on largest game Fee $25 


VIBERT KENNELS 








Will point. fine on quail, pheasant, 


We have the best hunting 
At stud. Kootenai Chin- 
5. Free little illustrated booklet on request. 

Box {5a Weston, N. J. 
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Kennel Department 


ATTENTION Sportsmen! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer 
| ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers a: d 
tree barkers. They are real coon 
ers and deliverthe game. Have 
plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit- 
ical. Also offer best of poiut- 
ers and setters, beagles, fox ter 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial De- 
scriptive price list ten cents 

















WESTMINSTER KENNELS, Tower Hill, IIL, 

offers fox, wolf, coyote, ’coon, skunk, ’possum 
and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. Cracker- 
jack rabbit hounds at $17.50 each. Dogs start- 
ing to trail, $13. Descriptive price list, 10c, 
coin or stamps. 11-2t 





AIREDALE BREEDERS, here is a great chance to get Tin” 

tern Tip Top bloo|t, from a daughter of this great Airedale, 

sired by a Colorado breed dog. Pups whelped September 26 
Order now. 


Cc. G. WALTON, Box 498, Boulder, Colo. 











FOR SALE—tTrained and untrained hounds, 
from mountain section, North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 11-1t 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS—Young dogs 


and pups. Stamp for reply. Hillside Kennels, 
Sheldon, Vt. 11-1t 
GREAT DANE PUPS for sale. They make 


big game hunters and camp 
dogs. W. R. Biebelle, San Lorenzo, New 
Mexico. 11-1t 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS— 


ideal companions, 


Suitable for coon, cat, deer, rabbits, fox, 
wolves and all other fur- bearing animals. July 
and Walker strains. Trained and untrained; ten 


days’ trial allowed. J. E. Adams, Herrick, III. 11- 2t 


AMERICAN KENNELS 


Setter Puppies, $15 up; broken Setters, $50 up; 
Hound Puppies, $10 up; broken Beagles and 
Rabbit Hounds, Skunk and Squirrel Dogs, $25 
to $40; broken Coon Dogs, $50; Puppies, $10; 
Airedales, the kind with Grit and Brains for 
Hunting or Companions, $15 up; Collies, Toy 
White Poodles, Shepherds; Fox Terriers, White 
Esquimos, Bull Dogs. State wants. We ship 
anywhere. Est. 25 years. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, 
Arms 


FOR SALE—New guns, 15 per cent discount. 
.25-20 Winchester, like new, $21; .25-35 Sav. 


Ivyland, Pa. 


age, fine condition, $30; special sights; .38 S. & 
W. Special, $27.50; New Colt Police Positive, 
$27. Beck, Redmond, Wash. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Luger carbine, Smith Specialty 
shotgun, both new. Thos. B. Walton, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 11-11 
NEWTON .256, condition perfect, peep sight, 
$45. Chas. Lawrence, Columbia Falls, Mont. 
11-1t 


CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 


Minneapolis— 
of used guns 
il-1t 


10-GAUGE, HALF PRICE—Arrow, 4%-1%, 

2-4-5-6-7.%, $34 per 1,000; chilled, $35.50 
(worth $71) fresh loads. Empties $9.90 per 
1,000 (cost $18.40). Large stock. 12-gauge 
smokeless, $34.75 per 1,000. American Ammu- 
nition Co.. Oak Park, Il 11-3t 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure ‘casting machirs* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO.. S51 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 


FOR SALE—Three-barrel gun made by Fred 

Adolph; 16-gauge .25 Krag, Krupp barrels, 
29 inches, square cross-bolt sideclips, dollshead 
paradox barrel with bullet mould, divided ex- 
tractor, double folding leaf sight, peep sight 
with screw imbedded in frame, pistol grip stock, 
magazine for 4 cartridges, ribbed horn butt- 
plate, Greener safety, English scroll engraving, 
brand new and not used. First check for $300 
gets it. Four-barrel gun, 12-gauge, upper and 
lower barrels, .30-30 Winchester, pistol grip 
stock, double bolt on lugs and Greener cross- 
bolt, 8% pounds, scroll engraving, case harden- 
ing color, brand new and never used; instead of 


$750, only $500. Made by Fred Adolph. J. R. 
Bevis, 1115 No. Custer Ave., Colorado Springs, 
olo. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—Ross rifle, .280, in absolutely per- 

fect condition, A-1 sporting cartridges, canvas 
case, $75. Oren A. Deter. Deter, Ore. 11-1t 
GENUINE BELGIAN SHOTGUNS—Double 

barrel, hammer, laminated steel, beautifully 
Damascened; artistically hand-carved butts in 
precious woods, chased nickel trimmings. Bar- 
gain, $28.50; easily worth $50. No C. O. D’s.; 
Satisfaction guaranteed ; all prices F. O. B. New 
York. Ben Sloan, 88-A Chambers St., New 
York City. 11-1t 
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New .250-3000 Savage Bolt Action......$48.00 

New .22 Hi-Power Savage.....................--. 42.00 

New Mauser Bolt Action Rifle, 24-in. 
barrel, shoots 1306 .30 U.S. Gov't 

NII 98 ona eee ae eee 5.00 
New Mauser Bolt Action Carbines, 20- 

in. barrel, has raised cheek rest, cal. 

Tk GF es 3 a oer 55.00 
New Mauser Automatic Pistol, 25 cal. 14.00 
New Mauser Automatic Pistol, 32 cal: 15.00 
New Luger Automatic Pistol, 30 cal..... = 
Extra magazines for same ...................... 2.50 
New .32 Savage Automatic Pistol.......... 18.00 
New Winchester, 1897 Pumps, 12 or 16 

OIE ETE ER aD. 42.00 
New Winchester 1912 Pumps, 12, 16, 

Ra NII oes pancceihsantdoraccoasbins estan 50.00 
Parker Bros. Double Barrel, 12-ga., V 

grade, single trigger, automatic ejec- 

tors, factory CORGIUION........0:...2.-c.000+ 82.50 
Parker Bros. Double Barrel, 12-ga., 

GH. grade, good condition.................. 65.00 
We will ship any of the above guns by ex- 
press C. O. D. subject to your examination. 

THE SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
16538 Larimer St. Est. 1876. Denver, Colo. 
30 LUGER, new, $34; 9 M. Luger, used twice, 
holster 6- inch, $35; one 4-inch holster, extra 


magazine, $37. L. Brittan, 629 ene” He 
Hoboken, N. J. 
GUNSMITHING—I do re-rifling, make ome 


to order, restock Springfields, 
repair of guns or sporting goods. 
Lugar barrels a specialty. 


ith 8t., 


FOR SALE—Remington 


sian stock, 


get pistol, 8-inch; both . 
gan Van Matre, Union Trust Bidg., ane 


Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Busch 10X 


grade, perfect, D5 
binocular, clear vision, $22.50. D. 


Rutledge, Ga. 


or anything in 
Special length 
Art Richards, 44 E 


Eugene, Ore. 11-1t 
target pistol, Circas- 

extras; single action S. W. tar- 

22. Ballard rifle. Mor- 


1t 


—New Reising pistol, $26 ; 
-46 mm. Terlux binocular, highest 
$60; Bausch & Lomb 6X-30 mm. 
A. Wallace, 

11-1t 


99 
as 


FOR SALE—.30-40 Winchester, Lyman sights, 


$36 ; 
Mauser, $16; 
inside. Fred 


Krag, 


$14; Bannerman, Springfield, 
45-70 Springfield, $6. All perfect 
Johnson, Seneca, III. 11-1t 





shot, $40; 


10x50 
case, 


$50 ; 
lars, 


tion. Corr 








SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS, 
RIFLES, BINOCULARS 


L. C. Smith, Double, Field Grade .82 full, 
perfect, $40; 


BSA, .22 target model, new, never shot, $40; 
8x30 mm Hensholdt binoculars, 


order, balance C. O. D. subject to examina- 


P. O. BOX 245, 


FOR SALE 


.88 Colts OTM 7%, new, never 
Savage, .22 NRA, perfect, $25; 
case strap, 
mm Zeiss pre war made binocu- 
strap, $150. 10 per cent with 


espondence invited. 


J. H. ROBINSON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











SELL OR 


tion frontie 


EXCHANGE—.45 Colt single ac- 
r, 7%4-inch barrel, pearl grips, one 


carved ox head, good condition; some 7 mm. 
cartridges. Want .45-70 Winchester, solid frame, 
light weight, revolver or Savage rifle. ie 2 
Halliwell, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 11-1t 
SALE, TRADE—New Prisma binoculars’ for 

new .38 Smith & Wesson Special 6-inch. Box 
225, Vinita, Okla. 11-1t 





SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rified. Shotguns rebored, 


Sights fitt 


) STANBRA GUN STORE 
| 1315R.R. Ave. 


ed. Complete stock of gun parts. 
6-1t Bellingham, Wash. 








LEE 6 mm. 


U. S. navy rifles with slings, from 


disbanded military company, at $5. Stocks 
split or cracked, repaired usable. Slings with 
fittings $1; belts 50c; other parts. F. W. My- 
rick, 7225 "Yale Ave., Chicago, II. 11-1t 
BLUE FINISH GUNS—Factory secrets on 

gun blueing sent for $1. E. J. Simon, = 
Dane, Wis 1-1t 


BARGAINS—FOR SALE—One 


ter, nearly 


fine condition, 


PRICES ARE 
$11.75; 


pistols, 


R. automatics, 
6-inch barrel, 
bolt action target pistols, 


specials, 


best make 

Many other 
rifles, pistols, 
D’s. 
All prices F. 
Chambers St., 


405 Winches 
new, $25; one Colt auto. pistol, 
$15. A. S. Andersen, Carp, Minn. 

11-1t 
DOWN—.25 Mauser automatic 
.32 Mausers, $12.75; .82 H. & 
$16.50; .38 Colt revolvers, army 
slightly used, $14.50; .22 
10-inch barrels, $10; 
grip, wood, 75c pair. 
Holsters and holders for 
No catalog; no C. 


99 


—— 


Colt pistol 
bargains. 
shotguns. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
“ _B. New York. 
New York City. 


Ben Sloan, 88A 
11-1t 









Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 

Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

SPECIAL OFFER 60 DAYS | 

500 OF THESE SPLENDID GUNS - 500 | 

AT $30.00 EACH | 

This wholesale price offer extended to Jan. Ist. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. Only Bank 
Drafts and Money Orders accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 














FOR SALE—1895 Winchester carbine .30-’06 
100 cartridges, sling bead’ $40 fine condition 
Lyman receiver and gold bead, $40. 1894 Win 
chester, .30-30 carbine, nice shape, $20. .35 
Remington automatic, 100 cartridges. Specia! 
sights. Gun absolutely like new; $65. A. D. 
Straughan, 306 Central Ave., Cranford, N. my 
lt 
30-06 AMMUNITION, $4 per 100; .45-70 
cartridges, $3 per 100; .45 automatic ammu- 
nition, $4.50 per 100; 10-gauge, $3 per 100; .30 
Krag ammunition, $4 per 100; other bargains 
No C.O.D’s. All prices F.O. B. New York. 
Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers St., New York iT 
-It 
TRADE—.351 Winchester automatic, fine con- 
dition, for model ’95 .30-’'06 Winchester rifle, 
same condition. Also want .45-90 eeetes 
R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas. 1-1t 


SALE—9 mm. Luger, 4-inch barrel, new, as 
Austin Daley, 58386 Angora Terrace, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Pe, lt 


ATTENTION RE-LOADERS 








Components are now easy to obtain. Send 
me your orders. Western Lubaloy “non- 
fouling’ bullets featurec High intensity 


cartridges for bolt action rifles loaded to 
order. W. B. Knoble, Ammunition Special- 
ist, P. O. Box 1017, Tacoma, Wash. 














SPORTING RIFLES—Mannlicher-Schoenauer ; 

highest possible grade; bolt action, repeater, 
spool type magazine, double leaf sight, double 
set trigger; calibers 6.5 mm. and 8 mm.; pre 
war made, sold at pre-war price, $75. Write 
for descriptive folder. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
Inc., 97 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. U1-1t 
250 SAVAGE, lever, peep, Sheard, crank con- 

dition, $55; .38-56 Winchester, fair, . 50 
Elmer Keith, Winston, Mont. 1-1t 
COLLECTION of pistols and revolvers for at 

Flint-locks; pepper- -boxes; Cooper percussion 
cap six-shooter; Col. Sam'l Colt .31-cal. six- 


shooter; powder horns and other —— too 
numerous to mention. Address W. Z. —& 
32nd St., New York, N. Y. 1t 


WILL SELL .250-3000 bolt action Savage "ro 
$55; perfect inside and out. Will send C.O.D 

for inspection. Bunting, Box 634, IH 

Wyo. 11-1 








id, 1906 cartridge, sling, star gauge, new 
$45. Mauser 8 mm pointed bullet, fancy stock 
sporter, vory fine, cost $1 16, seli $75. New. 

L. G. LASATER 


1107 Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











WINCH ESTER .22 automatic with fancy pisto! 


grip stock and forearm, perfect condition 
$52.50. B. Walters, 736 Lincoln Highway 
West, South Bend, Ind. 11-1: 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage rifle, $50, C.0.D 
or at house; good as new. Albin Lindgren. 
4656 No. Bristol, Tacoma, Wash. 11-1 


WANTED—.22-cal. Marlin lever action, 189° 
model preferred; must be in good condition 
E. W. Bowles, 652 Temple Ave., Detroit, ae 
11.1 


BEAUTIFUL SPORTING MAUSER—8 mm 

with telescope, $70; 8 mm. Sporting Mauser 
$40; one 6.5 mm., $50; Mannlicher-Schoenaue: 
6.5 mm., $55; Lugar .30, $28. All brand new 
Paul Oechsle, Jefferson City, Mo. 11-1 


REPEATING RIFLES—High power, bolt ac 
tion, military model, suitable for big gam 
hunting; caliber 7.62 mm. American made. 
bargain at $9.95. Write for descriptive folde 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St 
New York, N. Y. 11-1 
ROSS .280, excellent condition, ‘peep sight, Go 
ernment sling, over 100 cartridges, soft leath« 
case, $80. . W. Bowles, 652 Temple Ave 
Detroit, Mich. 11- 
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ARGAIN—Remington high power, bolt action 
rifle, takes 7.62 mm. cartridge; factory new 
ondition; $9.75. No C.O.D’s. All prices F. 
). B. New York. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ben 
loan, 88A Chambers St., New York City. 11-1t 


RANCOTTE GUNS—i2, 16 and 20-gauge, 

$150; with ejectors, $25 extra. Send for list 

nd dimension sheet. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
c., 97 Chambers St., New York City. 11-1t 

;UNS—75,000 rounds ammunition; shotgun, 
rifle, half. Hagans’, Clifton, Ariz. 11-1t 

‘IREARM BARGAINS—.303- Enfield rifle, 
$22.50; 8 mm. Mauser carbine, $20; Steyr 9 

mm. military rifle, $30; .32 Winchester, ’94 
n ge 22; 12-gauge Knickerbocker, hammer- 
, double, $27.50. Other bargains. No cata- 

aa no C.O.D’s. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. All prices F.O. B. New York 
Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers St., New York City. 
11-1t 


= 7 









LUGER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


SPECIAL SALE OF 100 BRAND NEW PISTOLS 
WHILE THEY LAST. Uses American ammuni- 
tion. PRICES; 9 mm. (.38-cal.), 4-inch bar- 
el, $37.00: 7.65 (.30-cal.), 3%-inch barrel, 
$30. 00; leather holsters, $3 _ wooden 
stocks, $4.00; magazines, $1.75; also German ammuni- 
tion A few MAUSER automatic pistol carbines, 9mm. cal., 
-inch barrel, 10 shots, range 500 yards, weight 3\6 pounds, 
with wooden holster stock and two clips, $41 .00. Gt 
busy before new tariff law raises prices. Money back guar- 
antee. Above sent C. O. D. or send money order 


P. VON FRANTZIUS, Dept.7, 828 George St., Chicago, Ill 


“Anti-Tank- 











1 ONLY German Super-Mauser 
Gun” Bae 
Tenafly, N. J. 11-1t 
TRADE—L. C. Smith (Baker) three-barrel gun, 
in excellent condition thruout, for high-grade 
hammerless 12. L. R. H. Brown, Dover, “a= 


PRIMERS—Selling surplus stock, 21,000 No. 8 

U. M. C.; 67,000 No. 9 U. M.C.; 2,000 No. 8 
U. S.; 20,000 No. 9 U.S.; 4,000 No. 24%W at 
$2 per thousand. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 11-1t 
GUNSMITHS—1,000 pounds serviceable gun 
parts, mostly revolver frames, cylinders and 
barrels, 15c per pound for lot; smaller lots 20c 
per pound. F. O. B. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 11-1t 
GUNS—A few slightly used double barre] Ithaca 
shotguns which will last a lifetime, $35 and 
up. George Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N.Y. 10-2t 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 
secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, mae 
Lowa. 10-3t 
1,000 ANTIQUE RIFLES, carbines, pistols, 
powder horns, flasks, daggers, swords, curios; 
lists free. Antique Shop, 33E So. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11-1t 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
orns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, Ill. iy 6-6t 
GUNS, new and second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, ‘Lugers and all 
ther kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. c 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


FOR SALE OR TRADE THESE BARGAINS 





| 

| 

12-gauge D. H. Parker, fine cond.......$100.00 

| 20-gauge Smith Specialty, 30 choke... 100.00 

j 12-gauge Marlin repeater, hammerless, 

| highest grade ................--.-.sc-secsreessees 90.00 

| 12-gauge New Worchester, hammer- 

less, good ..... 35.00 

{ ee N. R. “Davis, _hammerless, 

j ood .. 25.00 

j vines Ithaca goose “gun, “fine... 40.00 

| .82-40 Fancy Stevens rifle with scope 75.00 

/ .22 Rem. automatic rifle, new.. 35.00 
-803 Fancy Ross sporting rifle, ‘crank 
a SR 60.00 


.45-cal. Colt New Service, nickle, new 30.00 
Zeiss and Hensoldt Binoculars. Write for 
prices. Will take firearms as part payment 


on binoculars 
D. TRASS, MADISON, OHIO 








- Birds and Animals 


/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


zeeinia S PROF iTS, TS, We Werit 1.007 Tost $3 EACH 





Easily raised anywhere Mink, Skunk, th t, Et, 
rated, Pook. ol Seiten eames 
yy magazine aiffor icant cents. wate 


Jutdoor Enterprise Co. 1004 0.€. 





RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Young trios $13 
per trio between Oct. Ist 
and Jan. Ist. 


GEORGE W. MEANS Ff; 
Box 355, Concord. N. Carolina 



















Sportsman’s Service Station, 





FINE HUNTING FERRETS—$10 pair; male, 
$5; female, $6. or R. Northrop, Oxford, 
Chenango C4. Bh. ¥. 11-1t 
RAISE BELG nN HARES—Stock all ages for 
sale. Wheeler Smith, 109 Fenton Ave., Grand 


Forks, N. D. 11-1t 
MINK FOR SALE—Canadian, dark, ranch- 
bred, sure breeders, 26 pairs. Brook Fur 
Farm, West Middle River, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
11-1t 











§ AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. ai so COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOu? 














FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small, either sex. J. E. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 11-2t 
FERRETS—White and brown, large or small. 
Write for prices before buying. Irving Stock- 
ing, Wakeman, Ohio, R. D. No. 1. 11-2t 


AMERICAN FUR BREEDER—Monthly. De- 

voted to breeding foxes, mink, skunk, marten, 
opossums, muskrats and all fur- bearing animals 
Read how others make a success of breeding 
these animals. $1 per year; sample copy 10c 
American Fur Breeder, B212, Eminence, New 
York. 11-1t 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent. Trade mark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853 








DENVER, COLORADO 








Homesteads and Lands 


200,000 ACRES 
FREE HOMESTEAD LAND 


Arkansas Ozarks, adapted to fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, stock, fur farming, ginseng. Deer, 
bear, turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearl- 
ing. Abundant timber, ideal climate. Send 
$1 for four maps showing location of vacant 
land, large state map and full information, 
Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 

















FOR SALE—Dry farm, 320 acres, situated 18 

miles northeast of Greeley, Weld County ; 120 
acres under cultivation. Good modern 5-room 
house; cellar under rear half. Good modern 
barn, "40 x 40; good-sized chicken coop. Well 
125 feet deep; windmill with 20-foot tower, 10- 
foot wheel; abundance of excellent water; build- 
ings erected three years ago. This farm is 2% 
miles from U. P. station. Buildings and well 
could not be duplicated for less than $6,500. 
Will sell for $10,000. Address C, Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 11-2t-C 








CATTLE RANCHES - HAY RANCHES 


with or without stock, 80 to640 acres. Improved 
and partly improved. Final patents and good 
water rights. JAS. S. SIMPSON, Jackson,Wyo. 














Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox.Shows, Boston, 
1919, 1920. Nineteen ribbons and seven cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“Borestone Loamni 96,” International Champion 
“Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’”’ Grand Champion, 
Montreal 
Borestone Mt.Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 75 Kenwood, Brookline, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Northern raccoon, skunk, ferrets. 
B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 11-1t 
FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color; write 
for prices. Harry Chandler, R. F. D. 5, New 
London, Ohio. 10-3t 
FOR SALE—White and brown ferrets, singles, 
pairs and dozen lots. Best of stock. C. E. 
Crow, New London, Ohio. 10-2t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. ‘Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete F 

ption free. Sendtoday. & 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle iver, Wis. 
Books and Magazines 

















PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- } 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage ia the business if you wish 
FRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages — 00; For Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 paces $1. 00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 


others free. 
A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio a 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 








OKLAHOMA farms write for fur agriculture 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 
11-2t 

$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 'N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








A BIG CAME HUNTING « 


d Office 
R SEDONA. ARIZONA 


Western Office 
233 First National Bank Bldg., 
Long Beach, California 





Ideal Fall and Winter Season 
Bear and Lion Hunting 


Trained Dogs, Guides, and 
Complete Field Equipment 


Write for 
Information and References 


Roosevelt said: CO 
“America’s Last Frontier” “ 


> mm me] CS S&H 


> ZOni 




















THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-ti 





Taxidermy 











NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS AKD HUNTERS 


I make a specialty of mounting game heads 
of all kinds. Also tan and make up all 
kinds of hides in rugs and furs ready to wear. I havea 
large supply of game heads, forms and rugs; heads ready 
for use. Send in yourordersearly. All work guaranteed 
and moth proof. Write in for prices. 

H. W. SWIHART 
Taxidermist and Tanner 
Manufacturer of Papier Mache Work 
118 E. Pearl St. Jackson, Mich. 

















Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





| Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 


tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 
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Everything in Taxidermy 


Best of work at lowest 
prices. Letmeshow you 
Work Guaranteed 


JOSEPH KATONA 


Foreman for Jonas Bros. for 9 years 


820 West 9th Ave., Denver, Colo. 











trophies artistically 


SPORTSMEN—Have your 
and up-to-date 


mounted by our latest museum 


methods. All our work guaranteed and abso- 
lutely moth proof. Send for prices. Schreiber 
& Miller, Taxidermists (formerly from Montana), 
4848 So. Throop St., Chicago, IIl. 11-It 
FOR SALE—Be autiful mounted ee head, 

perfect condition. L. Groth, 2739 East 33rd 
Ave., Denver, 11-1t 








Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 














BARGAINS in elk, moose and deer heads. : A£ 
Erb, Taxidermist, Pottsville, Pa. 1-1t 
BARGAIN—Coyote lap robe, 12 heavy jn 
skins, lined with pure felt, $75. J. D. Honey- 
man & Sons, Taxidermists, Laredo, Tex. 11-1t 


The largest head in the history of 
the state, mammoth horns; for sale, a bar- 
gain. Send 25c for photo. Wolf fur sets at 
less than wholesale. oO. R. GILBERT 
Broker in Taxidermy and Furs 
Lander, Wyoming 


FOR SALE—AII my unmounted stock. Closing 

out on unmounted specimens cheap. Last offer 
of any specimens. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 10-4t 
FUR MOUNTING—Moose, elk, mule, deer, 

caribou heads, sets of horns, scalps, crated or 
baled to go cheaply by express anywhere in 
U.S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 11-1t 























SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
“cargest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bldg., Omaha 








FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose 
heads, Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Wood- 
land caribou heads, mule deer heads; perfect in 


every way. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 11-1t 
ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 

cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 


will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 
Address F. A. E., care Outdoor Life. 
8-tf-C 


$1,000 ; 
rare fur. 





Wild Duck Attractions 
PICK A DUCK QUICK 


I have a formula, whereby itis possible tocom- 
pletely pick a duck, size no object, wild or do- 
mestic, in not over five minutes. This will re- 

move all the pin feathers, down, lice, and the 

heavy wing feathers, leaving the body as clean and clear 
as a rollof butter. Send me a dollar bill or your personal 


check Money back guarantee. 
THOS. N. HOOPES, 137 West 91stSt., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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—_ oe and Geese of all kinds. 
2.50 each. BARTLETT’S P. 


Mallards 
Belle Plaine, Kansas 








Miscellaneous 


Learn to Dance Rem="able new 

way. In a few 
hours—at home—in private—you can 
easily master Fox TROT, ONE STEP, 
TWoStTeEpP, WALTZ and latest popular 
dances by my wonderful New DiagramMethod. 
Write today for FREE details and Special Low 
Offer. Wm. CHANDLER PEAK, M. B., Studio 
573, 47837 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 














MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 


15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 3-tf 
250 BOND letterheads or envelopes, $1.45. 
W. E. Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, Pa. 11-1t 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











ALCOHOL BOOK—Treating on the distillation 

of alcohol from grain (wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), beets, potatoes, 
molasses, etc. Processes for malting, mashing 
and fermenting, and formulas for de-naturing. 
Written in plain language. Handsomely bound 
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WANTED—By reliable man position as car 


taker of dogs and hunting grounds from s¢ 
son to season. E. M. Anderson, Lindsay, L 
11-): 





CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or bunio 
cured at home without pain. Write for n 
trial offer. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, Dept. 1 


Bandon, Ore. 11-6: 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity 
travel; experience unnecessary; particular 
free. W rite, American Detective System, 196* 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6 
| TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF—For mild 
smoking; 10 Ibs., $1.50; 20 Ibs., $2.75; will 

| furnish free receipt for preparing. LEAF TO 
BACCO EXCHANGE, Mayfield, Ky., Star 
Route. 11-1: 








BRAND NEW 11-foot regular King folding ca: 
vas boat, used only one day; first money order 
$45 ; freight prepaid west of Rockies. 


Winton, 620 13th, Corvallis, Ore. itt: 
WATERPROOF matches formula 25c; gold 
initials 10c each. Noel Owens, Chanute, 


Kans. 11-1t 
OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO—3-year-old leaf, 

ripe, rich, nature cured. ‘The Kind That 
Made Kentucky Famous.’’ Chewing and smok- 
ing; 3 lIbs., $1, postpaid. KENTUCKY TO. 
BACCO ASS’N, W496. Hawesville, Ky. 11-2t 
16-POWER binoculars cheap. G. Walker, Box 

633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 11-1t 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Postpaid; rich, 

fragrant, mellow, smoking or chewing, 45c lb.; 








10 lIbs., $3.50. Check taken. Money back if 
not pleased. “Clark’s River Plantation, — 
Ky. 2t 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 11-1t 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this’ is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 

pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


HUNTING BOWS AND ARROWS for sale, 














in heavy black buckram; $38, prepaid; or sent also yew wood for bows. Address Arthur 
C.O. D. if desired. G. O. Shaver, O. L. 20, | Young, 1520 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, 
Oil City, La. 11-1t Calif. 8-5t 
FISHING TACKLE- 

NO CATALOGS THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 








E. H. STEUCK 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 





1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 














The chill of Fall creeps down on the swamp- 
land lakes, and ducks are heading South. 
There is nothing in the world like the duck 
flight to bring the hunting thrill to the sports- 
man’s heart—the feel of the wind that rustles 
the reeds, the polished gun-stock under his 
arm, the excitement of sweeping wings and 
outstretched necks. 

A successful day in the open and good luck 
—the hunter’s joy. 

Slowly but surely this greatest of all sports 
will fade—unless definite action is taken to 
perpetuate hunting for all time. 

The “Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge 
Bill’ now before Congress will establish Shoot- 
ing Grounds for the Public and Game Refuges 


PublicShooting Grounds 


Give the game a refuge and there'll always be good hunting 


for game breeding and protection, at the same 
time providing funds for the adequate protec- 
tion of the game. ..Under the provisions of the 
bill the Game Refuge will always be a game 
source. It will always hold a nucleus for 
game propagation and will always provide real 
hunting for the marsh lands surrounding it. 

The American Game Protective Association 
is et to perpetuate the sport of duck- 
shooting for the hunters of America. 

Every sportsman should do his part in for- 
warding this plan. Support the “Public Shoot- 
ing Ground—Game Refuge Bill 

You can help by joining the association. 
Check one of the magazines listed. Sign and 
mail the coupon today. 








DECOYS—English call ducks, young, $6 
yearlings, $8 pair. Prices on application 


LIVE 


pair; 


for large quantities. Live decoy holders, 30c 
each. Easy to handle and holds them. E. Rin- 
telman, Mukwonago, Wis. 11-1t 
MALLARD DECOYS, $2.50 per pair. Good 

callers and fliers. Prices on larger number. 
W. D. Barringer, Pawpaw, Il 11-1t 
REAL DECOYS—For sale, English callers 

from trained stock, just right age to break; 
$5 per pair. Ed. S. Wood, Oshkosh, Neb. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Wild mallards, English callers, 


pure bred; no half breeds; 
Prices on application. M. 
Kans. 11-1t 


DUCKS, wild geese, all other varieties. 
Franksville, Wis. 10-2t 


black mallards, 
eggs in season. 
Rauenscraft, Newton, 


CALL 
Dawson Bros., 





Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Gentlemen: } 
Nev kil ] ly or 
t enclose a check for B.............s0008 to cover dues of $1 and , rll ng a a ene 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
Fh ne, pene eye 
4. spect the rights of farmers and property 
Publication Price including - - 
Pane sig Regular one year’s membership owners and also their feelings. ul 
paced Subscription iz American Game 6. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
publication Price Protective > — be a fish-heg. 
aaa Asscciation . scourage the killing of game for commer 
Sait deal a $2.50 ° $3.00 ol yaaa by refusing to purchase 
te n e — 2.2 = 5 = ies, 
Michigan Sportsman - - + 150 * *¢ * © ¢ © 2.00 Study and record the natural history of 
Guadose Ute ce ‘ a“ @ Ley oceeee Len rome species in the interest of wy 
uter’s —Recreation - aoe SS = . a ite denisens an e 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 +* © «+ © = = 3.50 
Tf you are already 2 subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from GAG cecccvedsecsccesvecsscucuvsscccedccsdadesuusduebusessoescs* 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. BE 5 - vunescccsecccssccevsescisccndebcceesbececcobaewenenceee 




















